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LION  AND  THE  MOUSE. 

[From  play  by  Charles  Klein — play  novelized  by  Arthur  Hornblow.  By  permission 
o£  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company.] 


[“The  Lion  and  the  Mouse”  is  a  story  of  American  life  of  the 
present  day.  John  Burkett  Ryder,  a  great  commercial  pirate,  who  is 
known  as  the  richest  man  in  the  world,  is  the  Lion  of  the  story.  He 
wishes  to  remove  from  office  Judge  Rossmore  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  because  this  Judge  has  sustained  an  injunction  against 
him  in  regard  to  some  railroad  scheme.  Mr.  Ryder  is  aroused  more 
than  anything  else  by  the  idea  that  any  one  should  thwart  his  will. 
Shirley  Rossmore,  the  daughter  of  the  Judge  and  a  clever  young  college 
graduate,  has  written  a  book  on  the  life  of  Ryder.  She  has  given  a 
fictitious  name  to  the  principal  character,  but  every  one  recognizes  the 
man  to  be  Ryder.  She  has  also  signed  herself  under  the  nom  de  plume 
of  “Miss  Green.”  Jefferson  Ryder,  son  of  the  rich  man,  is  in  love 
with  Shirley;  and  his  father,  knowing  this  fact,  is  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  match.  Impressed  by  the  cleverness  of  the  writer,  Mr.  Ryder  asks 
her  to  become  his  biographer,  not  knowing  she  is  the  daughter  of  the 
man  he  hates.  She  consents,  as  she  thinks  by  this  means  she  will  be 
able  to  obtain  some  letters  from  this  man,  which  will  prove  her  father 
innocent  of  charges  Ryder  holds  against  him.  She  begins  to  write  his 
biography  and  in  the  meanwhile  Jefferson  takes  the  letters  from  his 
father’s  desk  and  Shirley  sends  them  to  Judge  Stott,  a  family  friend. 
The  letters  are  received  too  late  to  help  Judge  Rossmore;  and,  as  a 
last  resort,  Judge  Stott  brings  back  the  letters  to  John  Ryder  and  begs 
him  to  have  mercy  on  his  friend  Judge  Rossmore.  But  Ryder,  beside 
himself  with  rage  against  his  son  because  he  loves  Shirley  Rossmore 
and  because  he  has  taken  the  letters,  dismisses  Judge  Stott  from  his 
presence  and  sends  for  Jefferson.  The  following  scene  is  laid  in  John 
Ryder’s  beautiful  library.  Mr.  Ryder  and  Shirley  Rossmore  are  present 
when  Jefferson  enters  the  room.] 

“You  sent  for  me,  father?” 

“Yes.  Have  you  seen  these  letters  before?” 

“Yes.  I  took  them  out  of  your  desk  and  sent  them  to  Mr.  Stott 
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in  the  hope  they  would  help  Judge  Rossmore’s  case.” 

“So !  You  deliberately  sacrificed  my  interests  to  save  this  wo¬ 
man’s  father — you  hear  him,  Miss  Green?  Jefferson,  my  boy,  I 
think  it’s  time  you  and  I  had  a  final  accounting.  Please  don’t 
go,  Miss  Green.  As  the  writer  of  my  biography,  you  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  acquainted  with  my  family  affairs  to  warrant  your 
being  present  at  the  epilogue.  Besides,  I  want  an  excuse  for 
keeping  my  temper.  Sit  down,  Miss  Green.  For  your  mother’s 
sake,  my  boy,  I  have  overlooked  your  little  eccentricities  of  char¬ 
acter.  But  now  we  have  arrived  at  the  parting  of  the  ways — you 
have  gone  too  far.  The  one  aspect  of  this  business  I  cannot  over¬ 
look  is  your  willingness  to  sell  your  own  father  for  the  sake  of  a 
woman.” 

“My  own  father  would  not  hesitate  to  sell  me  if  his  business 
and  political  interests  warranted  the  sacrifice !” 

Shirley  attempted  the  role  of  peacemaker.  Appealing  to  the 
younger  man,  she  said : 

“Please  don't  talk  like  that,  Mr.  Jefferson.”  Then  she  turned 
to  Ryder,  Sr. :  “I  don't  think  your  son  quite  understands  you,  Mr. 
Ryder;  and,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  don’t  think  you  quite  under¬ 
stand  him.  Do  you  realize  that  there  is  a  man’s  life  at  stake,  that 
Judge  Rossmore  is  almost  at  the  point  of  death  and  that  favorable 
news  from  the  Senate  to-morrow  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  that 
can  save  him?” 

“Ah,  it’s  a  complete  picture !”  cried  Ryder  mockingly.  “The 
dying  father,  the  sorrowing  mother,  and  the  daughter,  what  is  she 
supposed  to  be  doing?” 

“She  is  fighting  for  her  father’s  life.” 

“His  removal  is  a  political  necessity.  If  he  goes  back  on  the 
bench  every  paltry  justice  of  the  peace,  every  petty  official  will 
think  he  has  a  special  mission  to  tear  down  the  structure  that  hard 
work  and  capital  have  erected.  No,  this  man  has  been  especially 
conspicuous  in  his  efforts  to  block  the  progress  of  amalgamated 
interests.” 

“And  so  he  must  be  sacrificed?”  cried  Shirleys,  indignantly. 
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“He  is  innocent  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,”  urged 
Jefferson. 

“Mr.  Ryder  is  not  considering  that  point.  All  he  can  see  is 
that  it  is  necessary  to  put  this  poor  old  man  in  the  public  pillory, 
to  set  him  up  as  a  warning  to  others  of  his  class  not  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  Truth  and  Justice — not  to  dare 
to  obstruct  the  car  of  Juggernaut  set  in  motion  by  the  money  gods 
of  the  country !” 

“It’s  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  my  dear.” 

“Oh !  use  your  great  influence  with  this  governing  body  for 
good,  not  evil !  Urge  them  to  vote  not  in  accordance  with  party 
policy  and  personal  interest,  but  in  accordance  with  their  con¬ 
sciences,  in  accordance  with  Truth  and  Justice!  Ah,  for  God’s 
sake,  Mr.  Ryder!  don’t  permit  this  foul  injustice  to  blot  the  name 
of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  Western  world!  Suppose,  suppose, 
this  daughter  promises  that  she  will  never — never  see  your  son 
again — that  she  will  go  away  to  some  foreign  country !” 

“No!”  burst  in  Jefferson,  “why  should  she?  ,  If  my  father  is 
not  man  enough  to  do  a  simple  act  of  justice  without  bartering  a 
woman’s  happiness  and  his  son’s  happiness,  let  him  find  comfort 
in  his  self-justification !” 

Ryder  made  a  quick  movement  towards  his  son  and  took  him 
by  the  arm.  Pointing  to  Shirley,  he  said  in  a  low  tone : 

“You  see  how  that  girl  pleads  your  cause  for  you  !  She  loves 
you,  my  boy!”  Jefferson  started.  “Yes,  she  does.  She’s  worth 
a  thousand  of  the  Rossmore  woman.  Make  her  your  wife  and 
I’ll - ” 

“Make  her  my  wife?  Make  her  my  wife?”  he  repeated,  incred¬ 
ulously. 

“Well,  what  do  you  say?”  demanded  Ryder,  Sr. 

“Yes,  yes,  Shir — Miss  Green,  will  you?”  Seeing  that  Shirley 
made  no  sign,  he  said:  “Not  now,  father.  I  will  speak  to  her 
later.” 

“No,  no,  to-night — at  once !”  Addressing  Shirley,  he  went  on : 
“Miss  Green,  my  son  is  much  affected  by  your  disinterested  appeal 
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in  his  behalf.  He — he — you  can  save  him  from  himself — my  son 
wishes  you — he  asks  you  to  become  his  wife!  Is  it  not  so,  Jef¬ 
ferson  ?” 

“Yes,  yes,  my  wife  !” 

The  girl  shrank  back  in  alarm. 

“No,  no,  no,  Mr.  Ryder — I  cannot,  I  cannot!” 

“Why  not?”  demanded  Ryder,  Sr.,  appealingly.  “Ah,  don’t — 
don’t  decide  hastily.” 

Shirley,  her  face  set  and  drawn  and  keen  mental  distress  show¬ 
ing  in  every  line  of  it,  faced  the  two  men,  pale  and  determined. 
The  time  had  come  to  reveal  the  truth.  This  masquerade  could 
go  on  no  longer.  It  was  not  honorable  either  to  her  father  or  to 
herself.  Her  self-respect  demanded  that  she  inform  the  financier 
of  her  true  identity. 

“I  cannot  marry  your  son  with  these  lies  upon  my  lips !  I 
cannot  go  on  with  this  deception.  I  told  you  you  did  not  know 
who  I  was,  who  my  people  were.  My  story  about  them,  my  name, 
everything  about  me  is  false,  every  word  I  have  uttered  is  a  lie, 
a  fraud,  a  cheat !  I  would  not  tell  you  now,  but  you  trusted  me 
and  are  willing  to  entrust  your  son’s  future,  your  family  honor 
in  my  keeping,  and  I  can’t  keep  back  the  truth  from  you.  Mr. 
Ryder,  I  am  the  daughter  of  the  man  you  hate.  I  am  the  woman 
your  son  loves.  I  am  Shirley  Rossmore !” 

Ryder  took  his  cigar  from  his  lips  and  rose  slowly  to  his  feet. 

“You?— you?” 

“Yes — yes,  I  am  the  Rossmore  woman!  Listen,  Mr.  Ryder. 
Don’t  turn  away  from  me.  Go  to  Washington  on  behalf  of  my 
father  and  I  promise  you  I  will  never  see  your  son  again — never, 
never !” 

“No,  no,  I  will  not.  You  have  wormed  yourself  into  my  confi¬ 
dence  by  means  of  lies  and  deceit.  You  have  tricked  me,  fooled 
me  to  the  very  limit !  Oh,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  you  have  beguiled 
my  son  into  the  folly  of  loving  you  !  And  you — you  have  the 
brazen  effronterv  to  ask  me  to  plead  for  your  father !  No !  no ! 
no !  Let  the  law  take  its  course ;  and  now,  Miss  Rossmore,  you 
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will  please  leave  my  house  to-morrow  morning!” 

“Yes,  I  will  leave  your  house  to-night.  Do  you  think  I  would 
remain  another  hour  beneath  the  roof  of  a  man  who  is  so  blind 
to  justice,  as  deaf  to  mercy,  as  incapable  of  human  sympathy  as 
you  are !” 

“Leave  the  room !”  shouted  Ryder,  beside  himself,  and  pointing 
to  the  door. 

“Father!”  cried  Jefferson,  starting  forward  to  protect  the  girl 
he  loved. 

“You  have  tricked  him  as  you  have  me !” 

“It  is  your  own  vanity  that  has  tricked  you !  You  lay  traps  for 
yourself  and  walk  into  them.  You  compel  everyone  around  you 
to  lie  to  you,  to  cajole  you,  to  praise  you,  to  deceive  you !  At 
least,  you  cannot  accuse  me  of  flattering  you !  I  have  never 
fawned  upon  you  as  you  compel  your  family  and  your  friends  and 
your  dependents  to  do.  I  have  always  appealed  to  your  better 
nature  by  telling  you  the  truth,  and  in  your  heart  you  know  that 
I  am  speaking  the  truth  now.” 

“Go !” 

“Yes,  let  us  go,  Shirley!”  said  Jefferson. 

“No,  Jeff.  I  came  here  alone  and  I’m  going  alone!” 

“You  are  not.  I  shall  go  with  you.  I  intend  to  make  you 
my  wife !” 

“No!  Do  you  think  I’d  marry  a  man  whose  father  is  as  deep 
a  discredit  to  the  human  race  as  your  father  is?  No,  I  wouldn’t 
marry  the  son  of  such  a  merciless  tyrant !  He  refuses  to  lift  his 
voice  to  save  my  father ;  I  refuse  to  marry  his  son ! 

“You  think  if  you  lived  in  the  olden  days  you’d  be  a  Caesar  or 
an  Alexander.  But  you  wouldn’t!  You'd  be  a  Nero — a  Nero! 
Sink  my  self-respect  to  the  extent  of  marrying  into  your  family !” 
she  exclaimed,  contemptuously.  “Never!  I  am  going  to  Wash¬ 
ington  without  your  aid.  I  am  going  to  save  my  father  if  I  have 
to  go  on  my  knees  to  every  United  States  Senator.  I’ll  go  to  the 
White  House ;  I’ll  tell  the  President  what  you  are !  Marry  your 
son?  No,  thank  you  !  No,  thank  you  !” 
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And  Shirley  swept  from  the  room,  leaving  Ryder  speechless, 
staring  at  his  son. 

When  she  reached  her  room  she  broke  into  a  fit  of  violent 
sobbing.  She  realized  it  was  too  late  to  leave  the  house  that  night; 
she  must  wait  until  morning. 

In  the  library  a  solitary  figure  paced  to  and  fro — to  and  fro; 
he  was  having  his  first  fight  with  himself. 

Presently  he  called  the  long-distance  to  Washington,  then  went 
to  Shirley’s  room.  She  was  sitting  as  she  had  been,  but  when  she 
heard  the  knock  she  rose,  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it;  but, 
when  she  saw  who  it  was,  all  her  old  hauteur  came  back;  she  was 
again  the  daughter  fighting  for  her  father,  even  though  van¬ 
quished,  still  proud.  Coldly  she  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

“You  make  it  very  hard  for  me  to  begin.  I’ve  had  Washington 
by  ’phone  this  morning — you  needn’t  worry  any  more — -about  your 
father.” 

“You  mean  that  you  are  going  to  Washington  and  going  to  save 
my  father  ?” 

“Not  for  his  sake,  but  because  I  want  you  to  marry  my  son.  A 
girl  so  loyal  to  her  father  will  be  loyal  to  her  husband.  You’re 
the  first  living  soul  who  ever  has  beaten  John  Burkett  Ryder,  and 
still  I  don’t  feel  that  I’ve  been  beaten  so  badly  after  all,  for  I 
always  try  to  get  the  best  of  everything  for  the  family — and  I 
want  you  in  the  family.” 


CAMERA  COURTSHIP. 

She  gave  him  a  cabinet  photo,  he  gazed  for  a  moment  or  two, 

Then  pleaded,  “Sweetheart,  won’t  you  give  me  the  lovely  original, 
too?” 

“If  you’re  positive,  dear,  you  love  me,”  she  said,  through  a  film  of 
tears, 

“A  negative  I  cannot  give  you — I’m  yours  to  the  end  of  our  years.” 

So  the  courtship  was  quick  to  develop,  their  marriage  was  fixed  up 
in  town, 

And  now  in  a  middle-class  suburb  she  is  steadily  toning  him  down. 
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GWINE  TO  MARRY  JIM, 

*  ,  *  3  ' 

D.  A.  Ellsworth. 

GWINE  to  marry  Jim? 

Co'se  I  ez; 

What  o’  I  kyah  what 
Some  folks  sez? 

Po’?  W’y  co’se  he’s  po’; 

What  o’  dat? 

Bettah  be  shuah 
Wheh  dey’s  at. 

Fo’  dey  lites  in  a 
Slammin’  Jim, 

See  how  much  aige  dey 
Hez  on  him ! 

I  ain’t  aftah  tin, 

Bet  yo’  life; 

Wuz,  I’d  go  in  be 
Van’abilt’s  wife. 

Gwine  to  marry  Jim 
Jes’  caze  I  lub  him ! 

Huh?  Jim  nevah  wohks? 

Don’t  hev  to ! 

Wonder  how  much  wohk 
Dem  Dooks  do? 

Look  at  dat  GooP  Count, 
Lawd,  ef  Jim 
Jes’  didn’t  mount  up 
To  mo’n  him, 

I’d  cut  him  col’ — dat 
Cuts  no  ice, 

Jim  ain’t  goin’  at 
No  Dook’s  price ! 

226076 
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■  ,  Can’t  1  .woHk  ?  :  What’s  mph, 
Dorft  you  s’pcse 
I  takes  in  wash,  dat 
Jim’ll  tote  clo’es? 

Woman  don’t  min’  bein’ 

In  a  tub, 

If  dey’s  a  man  roun’ 

She  kin  lub — 


Dat’s  why  I’ll  marry  Jim, 

Jes’  caze  I  lub  him! 

What’s  dat?  Jim  shoot  craps? 

Who  said  dat? 

Dey  mus’  a  hev  wheels 
In  de  hat ! 

An’  what  if  he  does? 

Mos’  folks  do, 

Even  chu’ch  members 
Shoot  craps  too, 

’Cause  Sun’ay  night  w’en 
Brer  White  sez 
“Brers  an’  sistahs, 

My  tex’  ez 

Found  in  Maf-few,  seben,  leben,” 
Heah  dem  coons  whispeh . 

“Come  seben !” 


Some  of  de  mo’anahs  an’ 
Deacons  eben ! 

Chance  fo’  Jim  if  dey 
Makes  Heben ! 

Shucks  !  Blame  a  niggah 
Fo’  shootin’  craps. 
When  de  Prince  of  Wales 
Plays  back-a-rats ! 


. 
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An’  othahs  a-playin’ 

Fo’  a  prize 
Big  enough  to  open 
Po’  folks’  eyes. 

Doesn’t  mattah  what 
People  sez, 

Pse  gwine  to  marry  Jim, 

Bet  I  ez ! 

Watch  us  a  goin’ 

Down  de  aisle, 

Bofe  of  us  dressed  up 
In  de  lates’  style — 

Gwine  to  marry  Jim 
Jes’  case  I  lub  him ! 


DOSE  OF  SUNSHINE. 


Comedy  Monologue  tor  a  Man. 


Charles  Battell  Loomis. 


Characters:  Believer  in  Sunshine,  Speaker  present;  Brad¬ 
ley,  a  country  friend,  supposed  to  be  present. 

Costume  :  Voyage  costume. 

Scene  :  Cabin  of  vessel ;  later  deck  of  vessel.  At  rise  of  curtain 
Believer  in  Sunshine  is  discovered  sitting  in  easy  position 
with  cigar  in  mouth. 

NO,  Bradley;  you’re  all  wrong  about  sarcasm  being  of  any 
value.  Let’s  get  out  of  the  cabin  and  get  some  fresh  air. 
and  walks.']  No;  these  men,  who  are  always  making  fun 
of  the  world  and  saying  unpleasant  things  about  it  in  a  sarcastic 
way  or  otherwise,  ought  to  be  stopped  by  law.  You  don’t  come 
in  to  town  often,  and  you  don’t  know  what  a  set  of  backbiters  most 
men  are.  Now  I  believe  in  sunshine  myself.  And  there’s  no  such 
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thing  as  sunshine  if  a  man  is  all  the  time  saying  something  again’st 
his  neighbor.  [Stops  and  leans  against  side  of  ship.\  There’s 
Joel  Chase,  standing  beyond  the  chain  there.  He’s  about  the 
most  sour-visaged  killjoy  I  ever  saw,  and  he’s  always  harping 
on  the  shortcomings  of  his  neighbors.  Why  can’t  he  find  out 
their  good  qualities  and  do  a  little  shouting  about  them?  I  like 
to  see  a  man  act  as  if  he  thought  the  world  was  a  pretty  decent 
sort  of  place.  I  like  to  hear  a  man  tell  me  of  the  good  things 
that  people  are  doing;  but  I  never  hear  any  accounts  of  them, 
and  I  guess  the  reason  is  there’s  nothing  doing.  It’s  just  as  easy 
to  say  nice  things  as  it  is  to  say  nasty  things ;  but  to  hear  old 
Chase  talk  you’d  think  there  were  no  decent  people  in  the  world, 
and  I  half  believe  there  ain’t. 

And  then  there’s  that  thin-nosed,  tight-lipped  Meacham  talking 
to  Chase.  He  never  has  a  good  word  for  anybody,  and  I’m  glad 
to  say  that  nobody  ever  has  a  good  word  for  him.  What  we 
want  is  men  who  can  preach  the  gospel  of  sunshine  all  the  time. 
What  if  I  do  happen  to  know  that  Old  Man  Pettingale  pays  his 
stenographer  starvation  wages?  I  wouldn’t  tell  it  to  everybody, 
and  I  hope  you  won’t  spread  it  any  further,  because,  if  you  do, 
it  will  be  malicious  gossip.  Say  something  nice  about  Pettingale 
if  you  can.  He’s  a  hard  subject,  and  I  don’t  believe  you  can;  but 
even  if  you  have  to  give  him  up  as  a  bad  job,  there  are  lots  of 
people  who  are  doing  nice  things  all  the  while.  I  don’t  happen 
to  think  of  any  just  at  present,  but  I  guess  they  could  be  found. 
Only  who  wants  the  trouble  of  looking  them  up?  That's  the  rub. 
You  may  and  I  may,  but  there’s  mighty  few  who  will  go  out  of 
their  way  to  find  out  something  good  about  a  man. 

You  may  think  Pm  a  crank,  and  I  am  a  crank  on  the  subject. 
There’s  nothing  like  sunshine  and  good  nature  and  spreading  good 
reports ;  but  do  you  suppose  that  the  average  man  would  agree 
with  me?  Take  Carpenter,  for  instance.  He’s  that  homely-look- 
ing  duck  with  the  Gladstone  bag.  He  has  one  of  the  most  can¬ 
tankerous  tongues  you  ever  heard,  and  it’s  set  against  everybody 
all  the  time.  What  does  he  expect  to  gain  by  saying  mean  things 
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of  his  neighbor?  He  gains  nothing  but  a  reputation  for  mean¬ 
ness  that  I  take  pleasure  in  spreading  because  he  deserves  it.  And 
I’m  the  last  man  to  say  a  mean  thing  of  a  man,  unless  he  brings 
it  on  himself.  If  I  can’t  say  something  nice  about  a  person,  I 
generally  keep  my  mouth  shut,  unless  I’m  hard  up  for  conversa¬ 
tion.  But  most  people  roll  a  bit  of  scandal  under  their  tongues 
like  a  piece  of  candy. 

Speaking  of  scandal  reminds  me  that  there  are  whispers  going 
about  affecting  Robert  H.  Swetland,  the  cashier  of  the  ’Teenth 
National  of  Cranfield.  I  happen  to  know  him,  because  we  used 
to  go  to  the  same  church  when  we  were  living  at  Demarest.  I 
don't  think  it's  got  into  the  papers  yet,  and  I  hope  it  won't,  because 
most  people  say  there’s  nothing  in  it.  But  when  you  think  of  the 
numbers  of  upright  cashiers  who  have  gone  wrong,  there’s  not 
much  chance  for  him,  in  my  opinion.  Now,  Swetland  generally 
has  a  kind  word  for  every  one,  and  he’s  my  ideal  of  a  man  in  some 
ways,  and  he’s  generous  too;  but,  of  course,  if  he  gets  his  money 
crookedly  that  neutralizes  the  generosity.  I  really  have  enough 
human  nature  in  me  to  make  me  look  forward  to  something 
turning  up  in  his  case.  I  understand  the  bank  examiners  are  at 
work,  and  it  will  make  a  stir  in  Bergen  County  if  he  really  is 
dishonest;  and  excitement  makes  the  world  go  round.  But  isn’t  it 
a  pity?  The  very  men  who  like  him  to-day  will  turn  against  him 
to-morrow  and  exaggerate  his  misdoings,  and  they'll  recall  the 
fact  that  his  father  was  mixed  up  in  some  land-steal  out  West. 
I  happen  to  know  about  it,  because  my  wife’s  folks  were  interested. 
I  say  let  bygones  be  bygones,  but  that  isn’t  the  way  of  this  cen¬ 
sorious  world.  You  watch  the  papers,  and  you’ll  see  what  a  sensa¬ 
tion  they’ll  make  of  it.  And  true  every  word ;  that’s  the  pity  of  it. 

You  going  up-town?  Well,  I’m  going  down.  But  you  take 
the  advice  of  a  man  older  than  you  and  try  to  be  sunny.  It  don’t 

cost  anything -  (Who  are  you  shoving,  young  man?  Isn’t  this 

gangway  wide  enough  for  you?  Talk  about  the  Great  American 
Porker!)  So  long,  Bradley.  Drop  in  and  see  me  some  time  and 
spread  sunshine. 
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“MOTHER  DOES  WITHOUT.” 


James  J.  Montague. 

FATHER’S  got  a  bran  new  suit — gee !  but  he  looks  swell, 
Mabel’s  got  a  smart  new  frock,  so  have  Maude  and  Belle, 
Tom  has  got  a  new  top  coat,  Dick  a  new  red  cap; 

Even  baby’s  got  new  clothes — perky  little  chap. 

Family’s  just  a  perfect  dream  of  red,  white  and  blue, 

And  mother  helps  the  color  scheme — her  kitchen  apron’s  new. 

Father's  got  a  motor-boat ;  he  thinks  a  lot  of  that. 

Tom  has  got  a  camera;  Dick  a  baseball  bat. 

The  girls  have  got  new  writing  sets,  the  baby’s  got  a  ball ; 

But  mother,  like  she  always  is,  is  luckiest  of  all. 

She  doesn’t  care  for  fancy  things ;  she  says  they’re  queer  and 
strange, 

And  so  she’s  pleased  to  death  to  have  a  span  new  kitchen-range. 

Father  likes  to  go  downtown  as  soon  as  dinner’s  done, 

Tom  and  Dick  play  golf  and  ball,  and  say  it’s  lots  of  fun. 

The  girls  they  dress  themselves  all  up  in  their  new  clothes,  and  then 
They  sit  around  the  big  front  porch  and  talk  to  nice  young  men. 
And  mother  she  just  stays  at  home,  she  always  says  she  wishes 
There  wasn’t  nothing  else  to  do  but  cook  and  wash  the  dishes. 

But  sometimes  when  they  all  are  gone,  and  she  is  left  alone, 

I  kind  of  think  she’d  like  to  have  some  good  times  of  her  own. 

I’d  hate  to  b’lieve  that  she  would  say  a  thing  that  isn’t  true, 

But  I  suspect  that  kitchen  talk  ain’t  on  the  square,  don’t  you? 
When  he  don’t  get  things,  pa  gets  mad;  the  girls  they  sulk  and 
pout ; 

The  boys  they  howl,  and  baby  cries,  but  mother  does  without ! 

Staylate.  Your  singing  is  delightful,  Miss  Ethel,  it  fairly 
carries  me  away. 

Ethel  [ looking  yearningly  at  clock ] .  I  had  not  noticed  it. 
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LOCHINVAR. 


Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Translated  into  German  by  Herman  Behr. 


( t  T  T  El !  Jung  Lochinvar  aus  dem  Westen  zieht  ein  !” 

X  JL  Das  geschwindeste  Ross  in  der  Grenzmark  war  sein, 
Der  wackere  Pallasch  sein  ganzes  Gewehr. 

Er  ritt  ohne  Harnisch,  allein  kam  er  her. 

In  der  Minne  getreu,  im  Kampfe  ein  Aar, 

Nie  gab’s  einen  Ritter  wie  Jung  Lochinvar! 

Ueber  Stock,  iiber  Stein  ritt  er  immer  gjrad  zu, 

Die  furtlose  Eske  durchschwamm  er  im  Nu, 

Wie  im  Fluge  erreicht’  er  Schloss  Netherbys  Tor, 

Doch  es  kam  ihm  der  Nebenbuhler  zuvor; 

Denn  ein  trauriger  Wicht,  feig  in  Lieb  und  Gefahr, 

Sollte  freien  schon  Ellen  des  Jung  Lochinvar. 

Und  furchtlos  und  kiihn  trat  er  ein  in  den  Saal, 

Unter  Sippschaft  und  Brautfiihrer  allzumal. 

Die  Hand  an  dem  Schwerte  der  Brautvater  spricht — 

Denn  kein  Wort  fand  der  Braut’gam,  der  elende  Wicht: — 
“Wollt  ihr  Krieg  oder  Frieden,  sagt’s  biindig  und  klar, 

Oder  kommt  ihr  zum  Brauttanz,  mein  Lord  Lochinvar  ?” 

“Ich  liebt’  eure  Tochter,  ihr  Wort  sie  mir  brach; 

Liebe  schwillt  gleich  dem  Solway,  doch  Ebbe  folgt  nach; 

Nun  bin  ich  gekommen  zu  tanzen  den  Reih’n, 

Und  mit  ihr,  die  mein  Lieb’  einst,  zu  trinken  den  Wein. 

’S  gibt  Madchen  in  Schottland,  viel  schoner  fiirwahr, 

Die  gern  mochten  freien  den  Jung  Lochinvar !” 
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Die  Braut  nippt  vom  Becher,  der  Ritter  ihn  leert 
Im  Zug  bis  zur  Neige,  und  wirft  ihn  zur  Erd’. 

Verschamt  sieht  sie  nieder,  blickt  seufzend  empor, 

Durch  Tranen  bricht  zartlich  ein  Eacheln  hervor. 

Er  fasst  ihre  Hand,  eh’s  die  Mutter  gewahr ; 

“Auf,  Liebchen,  zum  Tanze!”  spricht  Jung  Eochinvar. 

Er  hehr  von  Gestalt,  und  ihr  Antlitz  so  schon, 

Nie  ward  in  dem  Saal  solch  ein  Tanzen  gesehn; 

Es  gramt  sich  die  Mutter,  den  Vater  packt  Wut, 

Der  Brautigam  spielt  mit  der  Feder  am  Hut. 

Und  die  Brautjungfern  fliistern  :  “ ’s  war  besser  fiirwahr, 
Wiirde  Ellen  die  Gattin  des  Jung  Eochinvar.” 

Ein  Druck  'Seiner  Hand,  und  ein  Wort  ihr  ins  Ohr, 

Als  die  Tiir  sie  erreichten — sein  Ross  stand  davor; 

Und  leicht  auf  die  Kruppe  das  Madchen  er  schwang, 
Und  leicht  vor  sie  hin  in  den  Sattel  er  sprang ! 

“Sie  ist  mein,  und  sie  bleibt  es  auf  immerdar; 

Kein  Pferd  iiberholt  uns  !”  jauchzt  Jung  Lochinvar. 

Und  Netherbys  Sippe  wirft  schnell  sich  aufs  Ross, 
Fosters,  Fenwicks  und  Musgraves  mit  all’  ihrem  Tross; 
Sie  setzten  und  hetzten  durch  Felder  und  Hoh’n, 

Doch  die  Braut,  die  Verlor’ne,  ward  nie  mehr  geseh’n ! 

In  der  Minne  so  kuhn,  unverzagt  in  Gefahr — 

Gab’s  je  einen  Ritter  wie  Jung  Eochinvar? 


SLIGHT  SURGICAL  MISTAKE. 


Young  Surgeon  [in  hospital,  after  having  amputated  patient’ 
leg].  Does  the  operation  meet  your  approval,  doctor? 

EIead  Surgeon.  Very  well  done,  except  for  a  slight  mistake. 
Young  Surgeon.  Why,  what’s  the  matter? 

Head  Surgeon.  You’ve  amputated  the  wrong  leg. 
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MAN  IN  THE  SHADOW, 


R.  W.  Child. 


HE  late  afternoon  sunlight  slanted  down  into  the  busy  street 


JL  through  the  trees  of  the  Public  Garden.  It  had  been  the 
sort  of  day  which  whispers  of  other  scenes,  old  faces,  gentle' 
memories  and  painted  possibilities.  Now  along  the  street  came 
the  ebb-tide  of  the  day’s  work  swept  out  from  the  business  part 
of  the  city  and  jostling  homeward. 

Among  the  home-goers  was  a  man  distinguished  a  little  from 
the  rest  by  a  refined  and  patient  expression.  His  shoulders  sloped 
as  if  they  had  borne  much ;  his  eyes  were  open  in  a  stare  as  if 
astounded  at  the  repetition  of  life's  misfortunes ;  and  his  clothes, 
from  his  derby  hat,  shiny  from  his  wife’s  endless  brushings,  to  his 
shoes,  flattened  by  the  monotony  of  his  daily  life,  told  of  the 
practice  of  much  respectable  economy.  Trouble  had  felt  of  his 
throat,  one  would  say,  but  never  had  succeeded  in  throttling  him. 
There  was  a  quiet,  reserved  strength  in  the  furrows  of  his  fore¬ 
head  and  in  the  solidity  of  his  chin,  and  the  wrinkles  at  the  corner 
of  his  blue  eyes  declared  that  there  was  a  fund  of  persistent  hope 
in  Carter  Clews. 

Looking  up  suddenly,  he  saw  four  men  coming  down  the  steps 
of  a  hotel  toward  an  open  carriage  which  had  drawn  up  to  the 
curb.  Three  were  inclined  to  the  stoutness  of  middle  age,  and  all 
were  laughing  prosperously,  and  chatting  vociferously  of  com¬ 
mencement  dinners  and  baseball  games  and  class  reunions ;  it 
was  evident  that  they  were  four  successful  men  on  a  holiday,  and 
straining  to  be  young  again. 

Carter  Clews  smiled  with  boyish  pleasure,  for  one  of  them  was 
“Newt”  Riggs,  who  used  to  row  on  the  crew  and  was  now  a 
corporation  attorney  in  Chicago ;  and  there  was  Billy  Drowson, 
who  used  to  flunk  examinations  as  easily  as  if  he  meant  to  do  it; 
and  the  third  was  Joe  Crane,  who  was  making  his  two  hundred 
thousand  a  year  in  metal  refining  in  Colorado;  and  the  little  man 
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was  Lapham,  the  surgeon,  who  had  been  marshal  of  the  class. 

The  last  had  just  seated  himself  comfortably  in  the  carriage, 
when  Clews  succeeded  in  pushing  his  way  into  the  gap  they  had 
left  in  the  crowd.  Both  Joseph  Crane  and  Lapham,  seeing  him 
take  a  step  toward  them,  opened  their  eyes  in  innocent  surprise; 
neither  of  them  recognized  him.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  of 
embarrassed  hesitation,  and  in  that  moment  he  felt  with  a  sharp 
old  pang  that  he  belonged  among  them  no  more.  They  were  suc¬ 
cessful  men. 

Carter  Clews  stepped  back  into  the  gray  shadow  of  the  portico. 
The  carriage  started  away  with  a  laugh  and  the  scrape  of  a  wheel 
on  the  curb,  and  Clews  started  on  his  way  once  more.  His  daily 
trudge  to  and  from  his  office  was  the  result  of  a  calculation  that 
enough  carfare  was  saved  each  year  to  buy  an  extra  gown  for  his 
daughter.  Life  had  toyed  with  him,  showing  her  splendors  and 
snatching  them  from  his  fingers ;  had  taught  him  culture  and  then 
laughed  at  him. 

The  rattle  of  his  key  brought  his  wife  to  the  door,  and  the  usual 
smiles  and  kisses  of  welcome  reminded  him  of  the  old  duty  of 
keeping  his  feelings  to  himself. 

“Was  there  any  mail  to-day?” 

“There  was  a  postal-card  came  to-day  for  you,  dad.  It  had 
been  to  all  of  the  four  places  we  have  lived  since  we  came  back 
from  Iowa,  and  so  it  was  late  in  getting  here.  It  was  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  dinner  of  your  class;  you’ll 
go,  won’t  you?” 

“Where’s  the  postal?” 

“Do  go,  dad;  we  don’t  like  to  have  you  forgotten.  It’s  only 
six.  The  dinner’s  at  eight.  You’ll  have  plenty  of  time,  father.” 

Clews  took  the  card,  holding  it  under  the  light  of  the  lamp  on 
the  center-table.  His  fingers  trembled  a  little  as  he  read  it. 

“The  last  dinner  I  went  to  was  in  our  Senior  year,  just  before  I 
graduated  and  went  West ;  I  was  toast-master  at  that  dinner.  It 
was  a  Spring  night  like  this.  I  remember  a  little  crowd  of  us  sat 
under  a  tree  in  the  college-yard  and  talked  until  daylight.  We 
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promised  each  other,  half  in  fun,  that  the  one  who  got  to  be 
forty-five  years  old  and  wasn’t  successful  should  jump  into  the 
river.  And  then  we  went  up  to  my  room  for  a  cold  bath,  and  I 
built  a  fire  and  heated  the  poker  and  burned  my  name  into  the 
mantel-piece.” 

He  tossed  the  card  aside.  His  wife  could  see  upon  his  face  the 
unmistakable  sign  that  the  accumulation  of  years  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  no  longer  to  be  continued  in  silence. 

“I’ve  been  a  miserable  fizzle !  Unknown  and  forgotten  because 
I  deserve  it !” 

Edith  looked  straight  at  him.  “That  is  not  true,”  she  said, 
softly. 

“Perhaps  it’s  a  bad  dream!  It’s  been  my  fault.  No  wonder 
I’m  forgotten !  Everybody  flocks  around  a  victory,  but  who  cares 
where  the  man  is  who  failed  to  do  big  things  ?  Once  he  marched 
in  the  front  line,  promising  a  great  deal,  and  now  he’s  got  to 
watch  the  procession  from  the  sidewalk.  It  would  be  better,  if  a 
man  can’t  make  himself  felt  and  has  got  to  walk  around  unknown 
— to  keep  his  promise  and - ” 

“Don’t,  father!” 

He  looked  upon  his  daughter’s  face,  and  seeing  the  trembling 
of  her  upper  lip,  drew  a  long  breath  and  squared  his  shoulders. 

“Well,  perhaps  we  all  have  our  compensations.” 

“You  are  going  to  your  class-dinner,  aren’t  you?” 

“No,  I  think  I  won’t  go  this  time.  Perhaps  next  year - ” 

“Oh,  yes,  for  me !  I’ll  get  your  evening  clothes.  They’re  put 
away.” 

When  he  appeared  in  them  a  little  later,  he  looked  doubtfully 
at  himself  in  the  mirror,  then  suddenly  smiled. 

“I’ve  had  them  ever  since  we  were  married.  Their  style  looks 
rather  quaint,  doesn’t  it?  But  I’ve  had  some  very  happy  minutes 
inside  the  old  coat.  Do  you  remember  this  tie,  Alice?” 

“Why,  for  mercy’s  sake !  That  was  the  first  thing  I  ever  made 
you !” 

“I  hadn’t  forgotten,”  he  answered. 
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As  he  went  slowly  out  into  the  hallway  and  down  the  noisy 
wooden  stairs,  his  wife  and  daughter  leaned  over  the  banisters, 
looking  at  him  anxiously. 

At  last  he  turned  the  corner  into  the  avenue.  As  he  looked,  he 
saw  a  little  group  of  laughing  men  going  up  the  steps ;  then  he 
squared  his  shoulders,  and  walked  briskly  across  the  street  and 
up  the  steps  into  the  lobby. 

The  clerk  leaned  over  the  desk  toward  him.  “Seventy-six?” 
Clews  nodded.  “Yes,  my  class — seventy-six.” 

“Just  down  at  the  end  of  that  corridor.” 

There  were  others  standing  with  him  at  the  check-room  who 
nodded  to  him. 

“Did  you  go  to  the  game?”  asked  one. 

“No,  how  did  it  come  out?” 

“Great  guns !  don't  you  know  how  it  came  out  ?  Why,  we 
beat  ’em !  My  boy  plays  first  base.  I  go  to  all  the  games.” 

“I  wish  I  could — I  wish  I  had  gone  to-day ;  but  my  work  is 
rather  confining.  I  have  a  daughter,  and  of  course,  if  I  had  a 
son,  he’d  be  out  there  at  the  university  too.” 

“There  are  several  prominent  members  of  the  class  here  to¬ 
night.  Drowson  is  here,  and  Crane  is  toast-master.  We’re  late, 
I  think.” 

With  his  new  acquaintance  Clews  followed  a  knot  of  men  who 
opened  the  door,  exposing  two  large  tables  filled  with  diners.  The 
noise  within  burst  out  and  drew  the  attention  of  several  guests  of 
the  hotel,  who  peered  down  the  corridor  with  mild  curiosity. 

When  the  man  who  was  with  Clews  hesitated  for  a  moment,  a 
dozen  voices  rose  up  to  greet  him,  and  several  men  stood  up  to 
shout,  “Oh,  Billy,  here’s  a  seat !”  or  “Here  you  are,  Lawton !” 

Clews  was  lonely.  Of  the  men  who  sat  near  him  he  remem¬ 
bered  only  two  as  acquaintances  of  undergraduate  days,  and  the 
old  associations  recalled  by  their  faces  were  so  hazy  that  he  was 
convinced  that  he  had  never  known  either  of  them  well.  They 
certainly  did  not  recognize  him.  He  determined  grimly  never  to 
suffer  another  experience  like  this. 
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“The  world  likes  success  and  sunlight,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I’ll 
fight  it  out  alone  after  this,  and  in  my  own  little  corner.” 

A  waiter  finally  thrust  a  demitasse  of  cofifee  deftly  over  Clews’s 
elbow.  Crane  had  introduced  Drowson  with  an  accompaniment  of 
cheers  and  hand-clapping,  and  Drowson  had  made  a  speech  which 
had  impressed  every  one,  and  Collingwood  had  been  cajoled  into 
singing  an  old  song.  Chairs  were  gradually  moved  back  a  little 
from  the  table,  and  the  room  became  foggy  with  the  smoke  that 
curled  from  the  cigars;  and  a  contented  fulness  and  laughter 
tugged  at  nearly  a  hundred  waistcoats. 

Crane,  the  toast-master,  was  rapping  for  silence. 

“Before  we  break  up,”  he  said,  “I  want  you  to  drink  one  more 
toast  with  me.  We  have  toasted  ourselves  and  each  other,  but 
this  toast  is  to  a  man  who  is  not  here.” 

The  interest  and  curiosity  of  every  one  was  aroused.  Even 
Clews  leaned  back  in  his  chair  to  listen ;  it  was  plainly  going  to 
be  a  eulogy  of  some  classman  who  had  died. 

“Twenty-five  years  ago,  after  our  last  college-dinner,  there  were 
six  men  in  our  class  sitting  together  under  a  tree  in  the  yard  and 
talking  about  what  we  would  do.  We  said  we  would  all  be  suc¬ 
cessful  at  forty-five.  If  not,  we  were  going  to  jump  into  the  river. 
I  was  one  of  those  men — Billy  Drowson  was  another;  Wright 
was  there — he  died  the  next  year.  Then  there  were  Lapham  and 
Riggs.  But  there  was  another.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
our  class — the  smartest  one  of  the  six — very  honorable  and  good- 
hearted.  I  will  not  name  him.  He  is  not  here.  We  all  thought 
he  would  have  a  brilliant  career.  He  came  out  of  college  and  was 
married,  and  his  father  died  and  left  him  a  mother  and  two  sisters 
and  an  inheritance  of  debts.  That  cut  him  off  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  schools  and  he  went  West,  and  I  have  found  out  that  he 
went  into  a  business  where  there  was  no  chance  in  the  world  of 
advancement.  But  it  had  to  be  done  because  that  offered  a  way 
of  bearing  the  burdens  and  obligations  that  were  on  him.  It  was 
just  like  him.  Then  he  had  to  take  care  of  a  wife  and  three 
others  besides. 
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“His  health  became  very  bad — he  used  to  work  sixteen  hours  a 
day  sometimes,  and  when  he  was  forty  years  old  he  found  himself 
very  much  out  of  order.  Then  he  came  back  East.  Part  of  his 
burdens  had  been  removed,  but  it  was  too  late  to  start  life  as 
he  might  have  started  it  once.  He  had  burned  out  in  the  service 
like  a  faithful,  honest,  well-made  candle.  His  light  had  been  dim, 
but  it  had  also  been  steady.  I  suppose  he  is  alive,  although  I 
don’t  know.  But  all  of  us  who  knew  him  best  are  sure  that 
wherever  he  is,  he  is  still  putting  up  a  good  fight,  and  though 
he  hasn’t  got  the  cheers  and  the  lime-light,  he’s  pulling  mighty 
well !  I  know  it  I” 

The  room  was  very  still  while  Crane  paused. 

“We’ve  tried  to  locate  him,  but  we  lost  the  scent  after  we 
found  he  had  come  back  from  Iowa.  We  had  planned  to  go  back 
to-night,  Drowson  and  Lapham  and  Riggs  and  myself  and  this 
other  man,  and  sit  under  the  tree  in  the  yard  where  twenty-five 
years  ago  we’d  promised  to  reach  success,  before  we  came  back  to 
attend  this  dinner.  I  feel  sure  that  this  missing  man — this  lost 
member  of  the  class,  I  might  say,  for  I  can’t  find  any  one  who 
knows  where  he  is — ought  to  be  there.  We  think  he  comes  as 
near  success  as  any  one  of  us. 

“We  learned  years  ago  at  the  university,  that  faithful  duty 
really  counted ;  the  kind  of  success  we  are  looking  for  isn’t  always 
gilt-edged ;  the  band  isn’t  always  playing  for  it  to  march  by ! 
When  I  looked  up  this  man  I  found  a  good,  clean,  honest  story — 
a  story  of  devotion  and  loyalty,  and  the  kind  of  courage  that  holds 
out  when  nobody  is  looking  on  or  waving  hats !  I  think  we  all 
ought  to  be  glad  he  is  a  ‘Seventy-six’  man,  and  that  we  are  not 
so  narrow  or  ignorant  as  to  count  him  a  lost  cause  and  a  failure. 
I  want  you  to  drink  a  toast  to  him  with  me — gentlemen,  to  the 
man  who  does  his  job  in  a  shadow !” 

The  whole  class  came  to  its  feet  together !  Clews  realized  that 
toast  was  to  him.  Had  his  head  been  cool  he  would  have  arisen 
with  the  rest,  unmarked  and  unknown — it  was  the  old  custom  of 
remaining  seated  when  so  honored  that  betrayed  him.  It  left  him 
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a  second  behind  the  rest,  and  the  speaker’s  big  blue  eyes  were 
upon  him  at  once.  Crane  lowered  his  glass  and  exclaimed :  “Good 
God !” 

Clews  stumbled  back  into  his  chair.  “Seventy-six”  raised  its 
voice  in  a  great,  generous  roar.  Clews  looked  up  with  wet  cheeks 
and  smiled  like  a  pleased  boy.  This  was  his  class,  cheering — and 
for  him ! 

Later  in  the  night  Clews  returned  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Governor  William  Drowson  was  with  him. 

“Alice,”  said  Carter  Clews,  “this  is  Billy.  I  roomed  with  him 
when  I  was  a  Freshman.  He’s  going  to  spend  the  night  with  me.” 


LAST  STRAW. 

Comedy  Irish-Dialect  Verse  Monologue  for  a  Woman. 

Elizabeth  Flint  Wade. 

Characters:  Mrs.  McCarty,  speaker  present;  Mr.--.  ■' i  •  -m, 
a  neighbor,  supposed  to  be  present. 

Costume  :  Everyday  costume. 

Scene:  Outdoor  scene.  Across  stage  center  in  oblique  position 
— that  is  from  L.  front  toward  R.  back,  is  a  low  fence,  just 
high  enough  so  that  Mrs.  McCarty  may  lean  upon  it  as  she 
talks.  Grass,  etc.,  to  make  it  more  real.  As  curtain  rises, 
Mrs.  McCarty  is  discovered  leaning  on  fence  looking  toward 
stage  L.  as  if  talking  to  Mrs.  Flynn,  who  is  standing  near  L. 
side  of  stage.  As  Mrs.  McCarty  continues  to  talk,  Mrs. 
Flynn  appears  to  approach  the  fence  and  stand  there  listen¬ 
ing. 

YES,  Mrs.  Flynn,  indade,  it’s  thrue,  I’ll  live  here  no  more, 

Fer  the  airs  them  Rooneys  do  put  on,  that’s  livin’  jist  nixt  dure, 
I  can’t  sthand  them  ony  longer,  though  I’ve  suffered  mony  a  day. 
So  now  I’m  goin’  to  lave  the  sthreet  and  move  tin  miles  away ; 
And  whin  ye  hear  their  lasht  shwell  scheme,  it’s  not  blamin’  me 
ye’ll  be, 

Fer  ye’ll  see  no  wan  could  bear  it,  not  even  a  saint  loike  me. 
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Why,  indade,  I  moind  the  toime,  an’  it’s  not  so  long  gon’  by, 
When  thim  Rooneys  lived  no  betther  than  my  pig  out  in  his  shty, 
Till  to  some  kind  of  “gairdan”  their  Mary  Onn  she  wint, 

An’  got  quare  notions  in  her  hid,  an’  lots  of  times  she  shpint 
A-larnin’  how  to  open  dures,  and  polish  chairs  wid  ile. 

And  schlick  oop  their  ould  shanty  in  Fifth  Avynoo’s  besht  shtyle. 

Thin  Mrs.  Rooney  took  a  shtart,  an’  ivery  Friday  noight 
Laves  Mary  Onn  to  moind  the  kids,  ye’ll  own  thet  isn’t  roight. 

An’  shteels  away  to  some  far  place  as  loft’ly  as  a  quane, 

Where  she  says  they’ve  “Mothers’  ”  matein’s,  whativer  thot  may 
mane ; 

But,  onyhow,  it’s  hard  on  Tim,  her  husband,  moighty  hard, 

Fer  iver  since  he’s  had  to  schmoke  his  pipe  out  in  the  yard. 

Thin  Dinnis  wint  to  noight  shchool,  as  if  day  shchool  wa’nt  enuff, 
An’  filled  his  hid  wid  figgers,  an’  sums,  an’  all  such  shtuff, 

An’  says  he’s  goin’  to  kape  books,  I  heard  him,  jist  lasht  noight, 
But  where  Oey  are  the  saints  can  tell,  they’ve  only  two  in  soight ; 
No  !  thot’s  not  all !  Pm  coming,  now,  to  their  lasht  shtylish  thrick. 
Why,  whin  I  heard  it,  hivins  above !  it  made  my  heart  turn  sick. 

I  shtood  forninst  their  windy,  which  it  happened  thin  to  be 
Lasht  noight  a-shtandin’  open,  and  only  wan  could  see 
Thim  sittin’  roond  their  airgrand  lamp,  an’  hear  thim  shpakin’, 
too, 

About  all  of  the  shtuck-up  things  thot  they  were  goin’  to  do. 
Dinnis,  jist  home  from  noight  shchool,  was  shoutin’  loike  a  burrd 
Of  fixins  he’d  bought  fer  the  pig,  I  heard  him,  every  wurrd. 

Now  I’d  shtood  their  baby’s  patent  milk,  their  shtove  hid  wid  a 
screen, 

Their  trowin’  all  their  dishwather  down  thrue  a  patent  dhreen ; 
The  rag  they  call  a  tablecloth,  their  schrubbin’s  ivery  day; 

The  whitewash  upon  their  fince ;  but  whin  it  comes,  I  say, 

To  puttin’  shtyle  on  hogs,  for  me  thim  Rooneys  is  too  big, 

Fer  Dinnis  has  bought  a  fountain-pin — an’  av  coorse,  it’s  fer  the 

pig r 
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LAST  TOKEN. 


W.  A.  Eaton. 


[The  Publishers  of  this  hook  have  issued  "Last  Token”  arranged  as  a  musical 
recitation,  in  sheet  music  form.  Price  $1.] 

A  HOLIDAY  in  Rome — the  azure  sky  was  all  unflecked  by 
clouds  as  if  the  eye 

Of  the  Eternal  look'd  from  Heaven’s  high  dome  on  the  great  city, 
proud,  Imperial  Rome ! 

The  Coliseum  was  crowded,  row  on  row;  a  sea  of  human  faces 
all  aglow 

With  mad  excitement  for  the  day  would  be  a  rare  occasion  of 
wild  revelry, 

For  there  were  gladiator  fights  and  shows  of  manly  strength;  and, 
as  a  fitting  close 

To  the  diversions  of  that  joyous  time,  a  band  of  Christians,  whose 
most  heinous  crime 

Was  preaching  a  new  doctrine,  were  to  be  thrown  to  the  lions  that 
all  the  crowd  might  see 

How  little  the  strange  God,  to  whom  they  prayed,  cared  if  His 
followers  were  stoned  or  flayed. 

The  sports  are  over  and  the  setting  sun  is  hurrying  towards  the 
west  as  if  to  shun  the  sickening  sight. 

A  sudden  hush  upon  the  people  fell,  and  then  uprose  a  fierce  and 
savage  yell. 

See  where  they  come,  that  faithful  little  band,  chanting  a  hymn 
about  their  Fatherland : 

The  Heaven  of  which  they  speak  with  so  much  joy,  that  home  of 
happiness  without  alloy ! 

See  yonder  maiden  with  the  saint-like  face  and  form  of  beauty, 
full  of  fire  and  grace; 

She  lifts  her  head  as  if  she  were  a  queen.  No  trace  of  fear  in  her 
actions  seen. 
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Now  come  the  lions  growling  mad  with  rage,  hungry  and  glad  to 
leave  their  tight-barred  cage. 

See  yonder  royal  beast  with  flowing  mane  lashing  his  side  and 
roaring  with  disdain. 

Gazing  around  upon  the  yelling  crowd,  answering  their  shouts  by 
growlings  long  and  loud. 

The  maiden  stands  as  statue-like  as  death,  the  crowd  in  terror 
gaze  with  bated  breath. 

While  as  she  stands,  there  falls  just  by  her  feet  a  lovely  rose,  still 
filled  with  perfume  sweet. 

Upward  she  gazes  with  wide  open  eyes,  ah,  well  she  knows  who 
flung  the  dainty  prize. 

JTis  he,  her  lover,  who  had  vainly  tried  to  win  her  from  the  faith 
for  which  she  died. 

He  worshipped  Venus,  Bacchus,  and  the  train  of  heathen  gods 
who  do  their  votaries  chain 

To  sinful  pleasures,  making  virtue  naught.  She  was  a  Christian, 
and  had  often  sought 

To  stir  his  heart  with  love  of  Him  who  died,  but  he  had  laughed 
at  her  most  earnest  prayer. 

And  toss’d  a  goblet  in  the  sunny  air  and  said,  “We  live  and  die, 
then  take  our  fill 

Of  pleasure  now,  and  let  them  groan  that  will.  Why  should  we 
waste  our  youth  in  solemn  fast. 

If  we  are  buried  just  like  dogs  at  last.  Nay,  drive  this  Christian 
nonsense  from  your  head 

And  be  my  own,  and  then  when  we  are  wed  we  will  worship  Venus 
and  the  god  of  Love. 

Give  me  your  hand,  say  yes,  my  gentle  dove.”  And  as  she  told 
him  she  must  confess 

Her  faith  in  Christ  through  martyrdom  no  less  was  the  reward  of 
all  who  worshipped  Him, 

Of  all  who  dared  to  chant  their  holy  hymn,  and  now  she  was  to 
prove  her  faith  by  death. 

The  lions  were  close,  she  almost  felt  their  breath  upon  her  cheek. 
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She  stood  with  anguish  dumb,  and  strained  her  eyes  to  see  if  he 
had  come  to  watch  her  die. 

The  rose  had  fallen  there,  she  stoop’d  and  placed  it  in  her  raven 
hair 

^hen  looked  again  and  saw  her  lover’s  face,  and  arms  held  down  as 
if  he  would  embrace 

Her  even  now.  A  moment,  and  she  turned  from  her  set  purpose. 
Then  new  ardor  burned 

Within  her  breast  and  she  stood  proud  and  calm,  as  if  she  knew 
the  lions  could  do  no  harm. 

And  then  uprose  the  Christians’  holy  hymn.  The  sickening  sight 
now  makes  the  senses  swim. 

And  we  will  draw  a  veil  o’er  the  sad  scene.  Night  in  the  Coliseum 
— the  crowd  has  gone — 

One  being  wanders  in  that  scene  forlorn.  He  stands  upon  the 
place  where  she  had  died, 

And  breathes  the  name  of  Christ  the  crucified.  And  stooping 
down,  among  the  martyred  dead, 

He  finds  a  rose  now  dyed  a  deeper  red.  Some  fragments  of  a 
dress  he  knew  was  hers 

He  places  in  his  breast  and  new  life  stirs  within  his  heart,  and  as 
he  leaves  the  place 

With  head  bowed  low,  with  slow  and  solemn  pace,  he  softly  mur¬ 
murs  as  he  homeward  goes : 

“Jesus,  be  Thou  my  guide  till  life  shall  close.”  But  was  he  coward? 

Did  he  hide  away?  Not  many  weeks,  on  a  great  festal  day, 
another  band  of  Christians  stood  to  die, 

Lifting  their  glorious  hymn  of  triumph  high.  Where  she  had  stood 
he  boldly  takes  his  stand, 

A  withered  rose  clasped  in  his  strong  right  hand. 

Doctor  [ arguing  until  lawyer  friend  about  a  client’s  peculiari¬ 
ties'].  It’s  no  use;  you  can’t  make  an  angel  out  of  a  man. 

Lawyer.  No,  that’s  so,  I  can’t.  We  have  to  leave  that  for 

you  doctors. 
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COMMON  SORT  OF  A  FELLOW. 


I  AIN’T  got  no  taste  fur  glory, 
Ner  no  hank’rin  after  fame; 
Don’t  keer  ef  the  gin’ral  public 
Never  gits  to  know  my  name. 

I  don’t  give  a  continental 
’Bout  the  turn  o’  politics; 

Ain’t  a-runnin’  fur  no  office, 

Ner  a-tryin’  on  no  tricks. 

Course  I  want  my  reg’lar  rations, 
Want  my  three  square  meals  a  day 
’Nough  to  do  to  keep  me  busy, 

’Cept  what  time  I  want  fur  play. 

I  don’t  want  to  be  the  wheel’s  hub. 

I’ll  jest  be  among  the  spokes; 

An’  I  don’t  want  no  more  honor 
’N  the  other  common  folks. 

Tell  you  what  I  like — it’s  restin’ 

At  the  close  o’  winter  days ; 

When  the  backlog’s  gittin’  seasoned 
An’  the  hick’ry’s  in  a  blaze. 

Hitch  my  cheer  a  little  nearer. 

Stretch  my  arms  an’  legs,  an’  gap 
Tell  my  spectacles  an’  paper 
Goes  a-tumblin’  from  my  lap. 

Git  some  cider  from  the  cellar, 

Git  seme  apples  from  the  bin ; 

Then  to  have  a  couple  neighbors 
Come  a-droppin’  handy  in — 

’Thout  no  style  er  no  pertendin’ 

Jest  all  nat’ral-like,  you  see, 
Ever’body  seemin’  homelike. 

That  jest  suits  me  to  a  T. 
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Settin’  roun’  a  roarin’  fire, 

Tellin’  tales  an’  crackin’  jokes;  . 

Not  a  swell  ner  dood  amongst  us — » 

Jest  us  common  sort  o’  folks. 

Now,  I  take  my  common  idees 
Into  all  I  do  an’  say. 

I’ve  a  common  way  o’  singin’ 

An’  a  common  way  to  pray. 

Them  that  knows  me  best,  I  reckon 
’Ll  be  willin’  to  agree 
When  it  comes  to  bein’  rev’rent 
Th’  ain’t  none  rev’renter  ’n  me. 

But  I  sometimes  have  to  wonder 
When  I’m  settin’  in  a  church, 

An’  the  folks  look  skeert  to  touch  me. 
Feared  I  give  their  clothes  a  smirch— 
Yes,  it  kinder  makes  me  wonder. 

When  they  draw  aside  their  cloaks, 

Ef  in  heaven  there’s  a  special 
Corner  fur  us  common  folks. 


SWALLOWING  AN  OYSTER  ALIVE. 


John  S.  Robb. 


T  a  late  hour  the  other  night,  the  door  of  an  oyster-house 


was  thrust  open,  and  in  stalked  a  fellow  six  feet  high,  with  a 
hungry,  anxious  countenance,  and  his  hands  pushed  clear  down  to 
the  bottom  of  his  trousers’  pockets.  Going  to  the  counter,  he 
indulged  in  a  long  stare  at  the  man  opening  the  bivalves,  and 
slowly  ejaculated,  “Isters?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  responded  the  operator,  “and  fine  ones,  too.” 

“Well,  I’ve  heard  of  isters  afore,  but  this  is  the  fust  time  I’ve 
seed  ’em,  and  perhaps  I’ll  know  what  thar  made  of  afore  I  git  oat 
of  town.” 
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He  cautiously  approached  the  plate  and  scrutinized  the  uncased 
shell-fish  with  a  gravity  that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  most 
illustrious  searcher  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature. 

“I  never  seed  anythin’  hold  on  so.  Takes  an  amazin’  site  of 
screwin’,  boss,  to  git  ’em  out,  and  ain’t  they  slick  and  slip’ry  when 
they  does  come  ?  Smooth  as  an  eel !  I’ve  a  good  mind  to  give 
that  feller  lodgin’,  jist  to  realize  the  effects.  I’ll  tell  you  what, 
boss.  I’ll  gin  you  two  chickens  for  a  dozen,  if  you’ll  conclude  to 
deal.”  ' 

The  bargain  being  understood,  the  countryman  squared  himself 
for  the  onset,  put  off  his  seal-skin  cap,  tucked  up  his  sleeves,  and, 
fork  in  hand,  awaited  the  appearance  of  No.  1.  It  came — he  saw 
— and  quickly  it  was  bolted !  A  moment’s  dreadful  pause  ensued. 
A  wag  standing  by  dropped  his  knife  and  fork,  and,  with  a  look 
of  mingled  amazement  and  horror,  burst  out : 

“Swallowed  alive,  as  I’m  a  Christian.” 

Our  hero  had  opened  his  mouth  with  pleasure  a  moment  before, 
but  now  it  stood  open.  Fear,  a  horrid  dread  of  he  didn’t  know 
what,  a  consciousness  that  all  wasn’t  right  and  ignorance  of  the 
extent  of  the  wrong,  made  the  uncertainty  of  the  moment  terrible. 
Urged  to  desperation,  he  faltered  out :  “What  on  earth’s  the  row  ?” 

“Did  you  swallow  that  oyster  alive?” 

“I  swallowed  it  jist  as  he  gin  it  to  me.” 

“You’re  a  dead  man,  then !  The  creature  is  alive,  and  will  eat 
right  through  you.” 

“Git  a  piezn-pump,  and  pump  it  out !  Oh,  gracious !  what’ll  I 
do?  It's  got  hold  of  my  innards  already,  and  I’m  dead  as  a 
chicken.  Do  somethin’  for  me,  do ! — don’t  let  the  infernal  sea-toad 
eat  me  afore  your  eyes.” 

“Why  don’t  you  put  some  of  this  on  it?”  inquired  the  wag, 
pointing  to  a  bottle  of  strong  pepper-sauce. 

The  farmer  seized  the  bottle,  and,  wrenching  out  the  cork, 
swallowed  half  the  contents  at  a  draught.  He  fairly  howled  from 
its  effects,  gasped,  puffed,  pitched,  and  twisted  as  if  it  were  cours¬ 
ing  through  him  with  electric  effect,  while  at  the  same  time  his 
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eyes  ran  a  stream  of  tears.  At  length,  becoming  a  little  composed, 
his  waggish  adviser  inquired  : 

“How  are  you  now,  old  fellow?  Did  you  kill  it?” 

“Well,  I  did,  boss  !  Ugh,  ugh,  o-o-o  !  my  innards  !  If  that  ister 
critter's  dying  agonies  didn’t  stir  a  ’ruption  in  me  equal  to  a  small 
arthquake,  then  ’tain’t  no  use  sayin’  it.  It  squirmed  like  a  sarpent 
when  that  killin’  stuff  touched  it.  Hu !” 

And  here,  with  a  countenance  made  up  of  suppressed  agony  and 
present  determination,  he  paused  to  give  force  to  his  words,  and 
slowly  remarked :  “If  you  git  two  chickens  from  me  for  that  live 
animal,  I’ll  be  darned !”  and,  seizing  his  seal-skin  hat.  he  vanished. 


MRS.  MULDERRICK’S  TURKISH  BATH, 


Marie  Cote. 


Written  expressly  for  this  hook. 


Characters:  Mrs.  Mulderrick,  speaker  present;  Mrs. 

O’Flaherty,  supposed  to  be  present. 

Scene  :  Mrs.  Mulderrick’s  sitting-room. 

YEH,  talk  as  yez  like,  Mrs.  O’Flaherty,  about  the  disadvan- 


tages  o’  washin’  an’  clanin’  yersel’  in  a  basin  or  the  washtub 
for  that  mather;  but,  whist,  wait  till  I  tell  yez  what  happined  to 
mesel’  the  other  day  an’  what  I  wint  through  for  the  sake  o’  me 
shkin. 

Mary  Ellen’s  misthress  does  be  goin’  to  the  St.  Agnes  bats  for 
a  clane,  dacent  washin’.  Dacent !  Ayeh,  don’t  mention  it  in  the 
same  breat’  wid  the  wo-rd  dacent. 

Will,  Mary  Ellen’s  misthress,  as  I  was  tillin’  yez,  does  be  goin’ 
there  to  take  thim  bats  eviry  two  or  three  days  in  a  week,  an’ 
whin  she  cooms  home  yez  could  bleed  her  cheeks  wid  a  sthraw. 

Paint?  Ayeh,  no,  natheral  as  the  sun.  “Begora,”  sez  mesel’ 
to  mesel’,  “maybe,  who  knows  but  it  would  bring  back  the  blush 
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to  me  own  face — the  purty  blush  that  mesel’  thinks  got  homesick 
for  ould  Irelant  an’  ran  back  to  it.”  So  I  made  up  me  mind  to 
go  to  the  Saint-torium  an’  have  mesel’  claned  from  top  to  toe. 
Ayeh,  Mrs.  O’Flaherty,  I  give  ye  me  wo-rd,  I  niver  dhramed  that 
anything  was  wrong  wid  the  place,  an’  the  Holy  Saint’s  name  afore 
it,  but  we  are  niver  too  ould  to  larn.  The  only  exchuse  I  kin 
give  for  mesel’  at  all,  at  all,  is  that  I  missed  the  bats  I  got  at 
home  in  the  say,  an’  it  runnin’  afore  the  cabin-dure.  Ayeh,  I  can 
see  the  sun  hidin’  behint  tumblin’  clouds  that  looked  like  white 
flacy  wool  now  in  the  shky  whin  we  did  be  coomin’  home  afther 
a  day’s  harvestin’  an’  we  bounced  into  the  rowlin’  billows.  O 
God,  be  wid  thim  good  ould  days. 

Ayeh,  the  little  dabble  we  give  oursel’  in  this  counthry  in  a 
basin  is  mooch  the  same  as  buyin’  does  on  the  installment  plan, 
no  good  at  all,  at  all,  ye’re  niver  clane  at  onct  together. 

Thursday  afthernoon  I  dhressed  mesel’  in  me  bist.  I  thought 
to  mesel’  as  I  shtood  afore  the  merror,  that  Mulderrick  an’  the 
ones  at  home  would  bust  wid  pride  lookin’  at  me. 

Will,  off  I  wint  wid  the  kart  in  me  bussum  tillin’  the  number 
o’  the  place  on  Lexington  Avenue.  Mary  Ellen  got  it  in  the 
mistress’s  boodware  whin  hersel’  was  dhrivin’  in  the  park. 

So  off  mesel’  wint  fashter  than  me  ligs  could  carry  me,  an’ 
made  sthrait  for  the  place.  A  fine  portable  woman  mit  me  in  the 
hall. 

“What  do  yez  want?”  says  she.  “Faith,  what  would  any  one 
want,”  says  mesel’,  “but  a  clane,  dacent  bat  ?”  She  smiled  mooch 
as  how  she  liked  mesel’.  She  towld  me  to  go  into  the  anty-room 
an  wait,  an’  I  did.  She  came  back  in  a  few  minits. 

“You’re  sixteen,”  says  she.  “Oh,  Ma’am,”  says  I,  “I  am  a 
trifle  more  than  that.”  “You’re  not,”  says  she.  “Ayeh,  faith,” 
says  I,  “that’s  all  right.  I’ll  niver  contradict  yez  in  that  opinion.” 

“Will,”  says  she,  “it  will  be  your  own  loss  o’  time,  if  yez  do.” 
“Faith,  I  know  that,”  says  I,  and  I  give  her  the  wink.  “Sixteen, 
thank  yez,  Ma’am.”  An’  I  turned  me  face  away  so  she  would 
not  be  undesaved.  An’  thin  mesel’  thought  o’  all  I  wint  through 
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wid  that  divil  o’  a  Mulderrick  since  the  morn  that  the  sun  o’  six¬ 
teen  tumbled  in  an’  out  among  me  goolden  hair. 

Will,  Mrs.  O’Flaherty,  I  heard  the  ages  o’  all  thim  people  called 
out  at  the  top  o’  their  v'ice.  Ayeh,  that’s  the  place  where  they 
made  no  sacret  about  it.  Mrs.  O'Flaherty,  there  was  a  purty 
lookin’  young  girl  that  didn’t  look  a  day  over  eighteen,  an’  I  give 
you  me  wo-rd,  they  called  her  age  out  forty-three. 

As  soon  as  she  called  me  age  out  sixteen  an’  beckoned  me  to 
coom  to  her,  I  jumped  to  me  feet  proud  like,  an’  I  saw  thim  all 
lookin’  at  me  in  wundher  an’  great  admiration. 

Will,  Mrs.  O’Flaherty,  it  was  one  thing  to  wait  in  the  anty- 
room  an’  another  to  be  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  shlaughter.  The 
fust  thing  she  done  to  mesel’  was  to  run  me  like  the  mad  crathur 
she  was  from  wan  r-room  to  another.  But  that  was  all  will  an’ 
good  till  she  kem  to  wan  place— will,  I  don’t  like  to  sphake  the 
name.  It’s  the  place  where  the  sirmon’s  praches  us  to  give  all  to 
our  nixt  dure  naber  an’  keep  nothin’  for  ourselves,  if  we  want  to 
keep  out  of  it,  whin  we  lave  this  threerestial  spear.  Thin  she 
caught  howld  o’  me  be  the  ar-rum  an’  dhragged  me  to  another 
place.  Howsomever  place  it  was,  I  had  a  sk-hato  on  me  fur  fair. 
But  wait.  There  was  a  big  flagsthone  sprid  out  afore  mesel’  an’ 
in  a  minit  me  ould  hop-an’-go-trot  threwn  mesel’  across  it,  an’  if 
me  back  had  twinty  pair  skhates  on  it  the  divil  a  better  it  could 
bowl  along.  May  Ellen  says  it  was  soap,  but  Mrs.  O'Flaherty,  it 
was  grase,  an’  I  caught  wan  side  wid  me  wan  hand,  an’  thin 
another ;  but  whin  I  caught  the  wan  side  wid  me  both  hands  I 
kem  down  to  the  flagsthones  wid  a  shlap  that  would  waken  the 
dead — an’  thin  an’  there  me  teeth  began  to  rattle  in  me  mouth  an’ 
fell  in  fifty  pieces  on  the  flagsthones.  An’  there  was  mesel’  widout 
a  thing  in  me  jaw  but  me  gums.  Whist,  that  was  only  the  be- 
ginnin’  o’  the  disasthorousness.  In  a  minit,  eviry  stitch  o’  me  does 
was  whipped  from  me  an’  mesel'  thrown  into  a  tub  mooch  as  how 
I  was  a  boondle  o’  dirty  does.  Thin  widout  as  mooch  as  by  your 
lave  or  a  spit’  o’  anger  in  her  face  or  a  sign  o’  annything  wrong 
wid  her  mind,  she  tuck  to  scrubbin’  me  as  how  I  was  a  flure  in 
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a  Chinatown  rest’rant  an’  thin  to  batin’  me.  Mrs.  O’Flaherty,  I 
niver  got  a  batin’  since  the  fayther  o’  me,  an’  me  a  kid  at  home, 
used  to  throw  me  acrass  his  knee.  “O  Lord,”  says  mesel’  in  me 
own  mind,  “it’s  the  crazy  part  o’  the  house  they  put  me.”  “Don’t, 
ma’am,”  I  cried,  “if  yez  plaze,”  an’  I  thried  to  pull  mesel’  out 
o’  the  tub. 

“What’s  the  mather  wid  yez,  annyway?”  she  cried.  “Didn’t 
yez  coom  here  to  be  claned?”  An’  her  eyes  this  time  was  spittin’ 
fire;  an’  wid  a  jerk  that  would  pull  your  body  an’  sowl  apart  she 
tuck  a-howld  o’  me  lig  as  how  it  was  a  pot-sthick,  an’  dowsed  me 
an’  the  lig  back  into  the  tub.  Thin  she  pulled  the  poor  ar-rums 
o’  me  till  yez  could  hear  thim  crackin’  in  Irelant. 

“For  God’s  sake,  ma’am!”  I  cried;  “is  it  killin’  me,  yez  are? 
Shtop,  if  yez  doan’t  want  me  death  on  your  hands.  Have  yez 
no  respect  for  the  Judgment-day?”  I  cried.  Will,  wid  that  she 
tuck  to  sich  a  fit  of  lafin’  till  she  most  bust  her  two  sides  in  two 
halfs,  an’,  seein’  how  crazy  she  was,  mesel’  began  to  laf  wid  her 
be  the  way  o’  humorin’  her  an’  keepin’  her  in  countenance.  An’ 
at  the  same  minit  me  ligs,  savin’  ye  prisince,  was  knockin’  together 
like  dhrum-sticks.  Thin  she  gev  me  a  turn-over  like  one  o’  thim 
quisseeners  do  the  slap-jacks  in  Child’s  rest’rant.  An’  thin  she 
began  punchin’  me  agin  till  eviry  bone  in  me  body  groaned  like 
the  laves  o’  the  threes  does  whin  the  wind  goes  cryin’  through 
thim.  Will,  Mrs.  O’Flaherty,  I  thought  me  last  end  had  coom, 
an’  that  I’d  niver  clap  me  two  lovin’  eyes  on  Mulderrick’s  face 
agin.  Wid  that,  she  wound  me  in  a  sheet,  like  the  corpse  I  was, 
an’  marched  afther  me  wid  a  face  like  an  underthaker. 

Thin,  as  I  was  tellin’  yez,  she  brought  mesel’  to  another  big 
place,  like  a  graveyard,  an’  begorra,  thin  an’  there  I  cried  out  at 
the  top  o’  me  vice  for  help.  Wid  that  another  one  o’  thim  came 
runnin’  in  widout  puff  o’  breat’  in  her  body  an’  white  as  a  sheet, 
an’  me  crazy  frind  giv  her  the  wink,  an’  the  both  o’  thim  laid 
howld  on  me,  throwed  me  in  a  big  bar-roll  o’  cowld  wather,  as 
cowld,  Mrs.  O’Flaherty,  as  the  cowldest  winter  day  at  the  Flat- 
Iron  corner.  At  lasht  I  was  dead.  Not  a  wo-rd  in  me  jaw,  but 
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cryin’  for  me  does  wid  me  lasht  breat’.  “Ayeh,  give  me  me 
does,”  I  cried.  Me  crazy  frind  said  in  a  cold,  shlippery  vice, 
“Shure,  yez  can't  dress  in  a  tank.” 

Wid  that  I  began  me  lasht  prayer  on  earth,  kase  I  knew  me 
end  had  coom.  When  all  at  once  they  began  tuggin’  at  me,  an’ 
dhraggin’  me  as  if  mesel’  was  a  whale  in  Conney  Islant,  an’  landed 
me  wit’  a  shlap  on  the  flagstones  agin. 

“Give  me  me  does !”  I  schreached,  an’  thin  I  hear-d  somethin’ 
shot  up  in  the  air  like  a  pistol  an’  down  kem  the  peltin’  rain  on 
mesel’. 

“O  Lord!”  says  mesel’,  “if  ye  won’t  give  me  me  does,  thin 
for  God’s  sake  give  me  the  lind  o’  a  loan  of  an  umbrella.” 

But  sorra  a  wo-rd  out  o’  aither  o’  their  mouths.  “Shtop  it !” 
sez  I.  “What  does  ye  take  me  for,  onnyway?  Shure,  I’m  no 
mermaid  under  a  wather-sphout.  Give  me  me  does,”  sez  I,  an’ 
wid  that  wan  o’  thim  moved  slow  like  an  solemn  an'  began  t 
rowl  me  in  a  blanket,  like  as  how  I  was  a  Pawnee  Indian,  an 
the  both  thin  marched  afther  me  agin,  an’  thin  pintin’  to  a  place 
as  looked  as  how  it  was  laid  out  for  corpses,  towld  me  to  lay  down 
and  shlape. 

“Shlape?”  sez  mesel’,  as  the  man  sez  in  the  play;  “‘I’ll  shlape 
no  more.’  Whatever  ye  ax,  ladies,  for  the  batin’  an’  the  sault-an’- 
batters  yez  made  upon  me.  I’ll  pay  yez  in  welcome;  but  I  say  I 
must  have  me  does.” 

“No,”  sez  the  one  that  looked  as  if  she  had  more  sowl  in  her 
body  than  me  first  frind,  “lie  down  an’  shlape.” 

Wid  that  I  jumped  to  me  feet,  an’  if  ever  me  eyes  blazed  wid  a 
justifi-able  endignation,  they  did  thin.  “Do  yez  know  who  I  am? 

I  axed — takin’  courage  wid  the  thought  o’  the  poethry  me  grand 
fayther  used  to  write ;  an  how  the  big  tears  rowled  over  his  eyes 
an’  down  his  nose,  wid  the  beauty  o  his  own  vice  when  he  read  it. 
Sez  I  agin,  “Do  yez  know  who  I  am?”  “No,”  they  sez,  shmilin’ 
acrass  me  face  at  aich  other.  “Will,  thin,”  sez  I,  “I’ll  give  yez 
the  niscessary  information.  I’m  the  hon-or-able  sphouse  of  Mr. 
Micha  Mulder  rick,  the  famous  cop-man  on  the  Tom-ny  bout; 
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an’,  more-over,  he  onct  helped  the  Prisident’s  wife  acrass  his  beat. 
An’  be  the  same  token,  that  same  dig-nay-tory  giv  him  a  shmile — 
an’  Micha  sez  that  whin  me  teeth,  that’s  out,  is  in,  that  her  shmile 
is  much  like  me  own.” 

Did  I  get  me  does  ?  Ayeh,  they  even  dhressed  me  like  as  I  was 
born  in  the  Tom’ny  circle.  “Will  we  call  a  cab?”  they  axed  mesel’ 
in  a  tremblin’  vice  an’  white  to  the  lips. 

“No,”  sez  I,  “the  divil  a  cab.  Vanderbilt’s  throtters  could  niver 
take  me  fashter  from  this  place  than  me  own  two  ligs.” 

THE  MINUET. 


Fannie  Bloodworth. 


[Minuet  music  should  be  played  as  background.  Beginning  with  third  line  of 
Stanza  I.  speaker  should  keep  in  time  with  music,  taking  minuet  steps  in  keeping 
with  lines  recited.  With  finale  of  Stanza  I.  speaker  should  complete  minuet  move¬ 
ment.  Beginning  with  third  line  of  Stanza  II.  speaker  takes  up  dance  again  and 
continues  through  line  4.  Then  goes  on  reciting  without  any  dancing-move¬ 
ments  to  finale  of  Stanza  II.  Stanza  III.  is  recited  to  line  6,  when  speaker  again 
dances  as  indicated  by  lines  spoken  and  completes  minuet  movement  after  last 
line.  Stanza  IV.  is  recited  without  any  dancing-steps  until  line  7,  when  steps 
of  minuet  are  performed  with  most  stately  air  to  conclusion  of  minuet  movement. 
Stanza  V.  is  recited  until  line  5,  when  minuet  steps  are  again  introduced.  With 
line  7  up-to-date  dancing  steps  may  be  introduced  and  continued  to  finish  of 
stanza.  Then  speaker  may  dance  about  stage  and  off  in  most  lively,  flirtatious 
up-to-date  dance.] 

I. 

IN  our  time  the  youth  and  maiden 
Glide  with  movements  beauty-laden. 

With  a  step  so  slow  and  stately 
In  the  dance. 

Now  the  step  is  gliding  slow. 

While  the  little  feet  below 
Dainty  skirts  do  peep  and  hide, 

As  they  back  and  forward  glide 
In  the  dance. 

II. 

Lovely  girls  with  shining  tresses, 

Robed  in  quaintly  fashioned  dresses. 

Calmly  glide  with  graceful  steps 
In  the  dance. 
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Grandmamma’s  approving  smile 
Greets  the  dancers  all  the  while ; 
Grandma  once  was  young  and  fair. 
She  remembers  gliding  there 
In  the  dance. 

III. 

She  has  danced  the  selfsame  dances. 
And  the  memory  enhances 
Joys  that  spring  from  happy  pictures 
In  the  dance. 

So  she  sees  with  smiling  face 
Every  dancer  take  his  place; 

Sees  the  partners  bending  low. 
Moving  gracefully  and  slow 
In  the  dance. 

IV. 

But  the  beaux  and  belles  so  stately 
(It  is  whispered)  very  lately 
Have  been  wishing  for  a  change 
In  the  dance. 

For  what  flirting  can  be  done 
Where  they  neither  laugh  nor  run? 
And  the  stately  minuet 
Leaves  no  chances  to  forget 
In  the  dance. 

V. 

So,  although  our  dance  is  charming. 
And  new-fashioned  ways  alarming. 
Soon  there’ll  be  a  wondrous  change 
In  the  dance. 

Then  instead  of  gliding  slow. 
Forward,  backward,  to  and  fro, 
Perhaps  they'll  twist  and  turn  about. 
Swiftly  moving  in  and  out, 

In  the  dance. 
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VOICE  OF  PEACE. 


Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


I  DREAMED  a  Voice,  of  one  God-authorized, 

Cried  loudly  thro’  the  world,  “Disarm !  Disarm !” 
And  there  was  consternation  in  the  camps ; 

And  men  who  strutted  under  braid  and  lace 

Beat  on  their  medaled  breasts  and  wailed,  “Undone !” 

The  word  was  echoed  from  a  thousand  hills. 

And  shop  and  mill,  and  factory  and  forge, 

Where  throve  the  awful  industries  of  death, 

Hushed  into  silence.  Scrawled  upon  the  doors, 

The  passer  read,  “Peace  bids  her  children  starve.” 

But  foolish  women  clasped  their  little  sons 
And  wept  for  joy,  not  reasoning  like  men. 

Again  the  Voice  commanded:  “Now  go  forth 
And  build  a  world  for  Progress  and  for  Peace. 

This  work  has  waited  since  the  earth  was  shaped; 

But  men  were  fighting,  and  they  could  not  toil. 

The  needs  of  life  outnumber  needs  of  death. 

Leave  death  with  God.  Go  forth,  I  say,  build.” 

And  then  a  sudden  comprehensive  joy 
Shone  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  one  who  thought 
Only  of  conquests  and  of  victories 
Woke  from  his  gloomy  reverie  and  cried : 

“Aye,  come  and  build !  I  challenge  all  to  try. 

And  I  will  make  a  world  more  beautiful 
Than  Eden  was  before  the  serpent  entered.” 

And  like  a  running  flame  on  western  wilds, 

Ambition  spread  from  mind  to  listening  mind, 

And  lo !  the  looms  were  busy  once  again, 

And  all  the  earth  resounded  with  men’s  toil. 

Vast  palaces  of  Science  graced  the  world; 

Their  banquet  tables  spread  with  feasts  of  truth 
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For  all  who  hungered.  Music  kissed  the  air, 

Once  rent  with  booms  of  cannon.  Statues  gleamed 
From  wooded  ways,  where  ambushed  armies  hid 
In  times  of  old.  The  sea  and  air  were  gay 
With  shining  sails  that  soared  from  land  to  land. 
A  universal  language  of  the  world 
Made  nations  kin,  and  poverty  was  known 
But  as  a  word  marked  “obsolete/'’  like  war. 

The  arts  were  kindled  with  celestial  fire; 

New  poets  sang,  so  Homer’s  fame  grew  dim; 
And  brush  and  chisel  gave  the  wondering  race 
Sublimer  treasures  than  old  Greece  displayed. 
Men  differed  still;  fierce  argument  arose, 

For  men  are  human  in  this  human  sphere; 

But  unarmed  Arbitration  stood  between 
And  Reason  settled  in  a  hundred  hours 
What  War  disputed  for  a  hundred  years. 

Oh,  that  a  Voice,  of  one  God-authorized 
Might  cry  to  all  mankind,  Disarm  !  Disarm ! 


DISCIPLININ’  SISTAH  BROWN. 


James  E.  Campbell. 

SHET  up  dat  noise,  yo’  chillen !  Dar’s  someone  at  de  do’. 

Dribe  out  dem  dogs,  yo’ ;  Rastus,  tek  Linkum  off  de  flo’. 
Des  ma’ch  yo’se’f  right  in,  sah !  (Jane,  take  dem  ashes  out! 

Dis  house  look  lak  ur  hog-pen ;  yo’,  M’randy,  jump  erbout !) 
Wy,  bress  my  soul,  hit’s  Efrum — wy,  Efrum,  how  yo’  do? 

An’  Tempie  an’  de  chillen?  I  hopes  dey’s  all  well,  too. 

Hyuh,  M’randy,  bresh  dat  stool  off.  Now,  Efrum,  des  sot  down. 
Wut’s  de  news  f’um  off  de  Ridge  an’  wut’s  de  news  in  town  ? 
Now  doan’  yo’  t’ink  dem  niggahs  hed  Susan  fo’  de  chu’ch 
’Bout  dawncin’  at  de  pa’ty — dey  call  dat  sinnin’  much. 

Dey  up  an’  call  ur  meetin’  turn  ’scipline  Sistah  Brown, 
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But  de  night  dey  hoi’  de  meetin’  she  tuk  herse’f  ter  town. 

Dey  sont  de  bo’d  ob  deacons,  de  pahstor  at  de  head, 

“Ter  wait  upon  de  sistah  an’  pray  wid  her,”  dey  said. 

But  Susan  mighty  stubbo’n,  an’  wen  dey  lif’  ur  pra’r 
She  up  an’  tell  de  deacons  she  des  wa’n't  gwine  ter  cyar. 

An’  wen  de  reb’ren  pa’son  prayed  about  ur  “sheep  was  los’,” 
An’  ’bout  “de  po’  bac’slidah,”  she  gin  her  head  ur  toss ! 

I  seed  de  debbil  raisin’  in  de  white  ob  Susan’s  eyes — 

Fyear  she  blow  dat  deacon-bo’d  ter  “mansions  in  de  skies.” 

I  des  tuk  down  my  bawnjer  an’  den  I  ’gins  an’  plays: 

“Come,  dy  fount  ob  ebbery  blessin’,  chune  my  h’a’t  ter  sing 
dy  praise.” 

De  pa’son  an’  de  deacons,  dey  jined  me  pooty  soon; 

Lawd  !  Dat  bawnjer  shuk  itse’f  ur-playin’  ob  de  chune  ! 

An’  wen  dey  mos’  wus  shoutin’,  I  tightened  up  ur  string, 
Drapped  right  inter  “Money  Musk”  an’  gin  de  chune  full  swing. 
De  “Debbil’s  Dream”  come  arter— de  debbil  wus  ter  pay, 

Dem  niggahs  fell  ter  pattin’ — I  larf  mos’  ebbery  day! 

Deacon  Jones  got  on  his  feet,  de  pa’son  pulled  him  down; 

I  played  ur  little  fastah,  an’,  sho’s  my  name  am  Brown, 

De  pa’son  an’  de  deacons  jined  han’s  right  on  dis  flo’, 

Su’cled  right  an’  su’cled  lef’ — it  sutny  wus  ur  show. 

Dey  ’naded  up  an’  down  de  flo’  an’  wen  hit  come  ter  swing, 

De  pa’son  gin  hisse’f  a  flirt  an’  cut  de  pidgin-wing ! 

An’  wen  urfo’  de  meetin’  dat  ’mittee  med  its  ’po’t 
’Bout  Sistah  Susan’s  dawncin’,  dey  cut  it  sho’t. 

De  chuyhsman,  Mr.  Pa’son,  said  in  tones  so  mil’  an’  sweet, 
Sistah  Brown  wa’n’t  guilty,  caze — she  neber  crossed  her  feetl 


DOG  IS  MINE. 

Emma  C.  Dowd. 

In  a  country  there  is  a  State,  and  in  the  State  a  town, 

In  the  town  is  a  little  house — a  wee  little  house  of  brown; 
In  the  house  there  is  a  room,  in  the  room  a  box  of  pine, 

In  the  box  is  a  dear,  little  dog — and  that  little  dog  is  mine ! 
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HER  BEAU’S  POETRY. 


Characters:  Miss  Myrtle,  speaker  present;  Saleslady,  cus¬ 
tomer,  etc.,  supposed  to  be  present. 

Scene:  Department  Store.  Miss  Myrtle  is  behind  counter 
talking  to  another  Saleslady.  Customer  supposed  to  be  seated 
near  counter. 

AY,  I  got  something  to  tell  you.  We’ve  made  up.  Wouldn’t 


Vv_a  that  supprise  you  ?  An’  all  through  a  piece  of  poetry  that  he 
wrote  hisself.  I  never’d  of  thought  he  could  have  did  it,  but — 
no’m,  we  can’t  match  that  shade.  They  don’t  make  shades  like 
that  now.  They’re  not  up  to  date.  Oh,  well,  of  course,  if  you’re 
satisfied  with  such  a  match  as  that.  How  much? - 

You  know  how  mad  he  got  because  I  lost  him  in  the  shuffle 
at  Coney,  an’  how  he  wouldn't  speak  to  me  the  next  time  I  saw 
him,  an’  how  I  just  smiled  at  the  floor-walker  in  the  third  aisle, 
an’  how  he  didn’t  like  that,  but  pretended  he  didn’t  care,  and  how 
I  didn’t  care  a  bit  whether  he  cared  or  not.  Well - - 

I  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am.  I  didn’t  hear  you.  No,  we  ain’t 
got  no  sash-ribbons  like  that.  You’ll  probably  get  them  at  some 
of  the  cheap  stores.  I  don’t  suppose  you  care  to  pay  our  prices. 

Very  well - well,  as  I  was  tellin’  you,  yesterday  morning,  when 

I  come  in,  the  cash-girl — the  little,  fresh,  freckle-faced  one,  you 
know— come  runnin’  up  an’  says :  “Miss  Myrtle,  here’s  a  letter 
for  you,  an’  I  guess  you  know  who  it’s  from.”  Wasn’t  she  the 
fresh  kid?  I  jerked  it  out  of  her  hands  an’  told  her  not  to  giggle 
at  her  intellectual  superiors.  I  don’t  know  how  it  is  I  always 
think  of  them  words  at  just  exactly  the  right  time,  but  I  do,  an’ 
it  crushed  the  kid  so  she  just  sneaked  off  without  ever  lookin’ 
back. 

I  was  a  little  late,  an’  there  was  some  early  customers  at  the 
counter,  with  nobody  but  that  new  red-haired  girl  to  wait  on  ’em, 
an’  she  don’t  know  enough  to  last  her  over  night ;  but  I  pretended 
I  had  forgot  to  give  in  my  time,  an’  went  over  to  the  elevator  to 
read  the  letter - 
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I  can’t  help  it,  ma’am,  if  you  are  in  a  hurry.  I  couldn’t  come 
till  I  did.  No,  we  ain’t  got  no  baby-ribbon  like  that.  Oh,  day 
after  to-morrow,  I  guess.  You  might  try  the  store  acrost  the 
street.  They  always  has  them  cheap  goods - 

Well,  that  letter  was  all  poetry,  an’  pretty  fine  poetry,  too.  I 
don’t  suppose  these  customers  ’ll  let  me  alone  long  enough  for  me 
to  read  it  all  to  you,  but  here’s  the  way  it  starts  off : 

“When  love  grows  old,  the  heart  grows  cold, 

Until,  behold!  love  ’gain  grows  bold, 

And  so,  though  proud,  my  heart  was  bowed — 

But  still  with  endless  love  endowed 
It  pleads  to  you,  the  lady  who 
It’s  overflowing  love  once  knew, 

To  just  forgive  and  let  it  live. 

For  now  ’tis  so  with  sorrow  riv’ 

’En  that  ’twill  break  for  your  sweet  sake 
Unless  you’ll  pardon  its  mistake.” 

Ain’t  that  just  dandy?  An’  he  wrote  it  every  bit  hisself! 

He  told  me  about  it  when  I  saw  him  this  morning,  for,  of 
course,  after  gettin’  a  letter  like  that  I  couldn’t  possibly  find  i>. 
in  my  heart  to  be  cold  to  him  any  longer,  an",  besides,  he’s  a  lor 
better  lookin’  than  that  floor-walker,  an’  the  floor-walker’s  got 
another  girl  he  likes  about  as  well  as  he  does  me - 

I  don’t  think  we  have  no  apple-green.  Oh,  if  you  think  that 
is  apple-green,  there  is  plenty  of  it ;  but  it  ain’t  apple-green  at  all. 
Oh,  certainly,  I  can  sell  you  some.  I  was  just  endeavoring  to 
correct  an  erroneous  impression  on  your  part — I’ll  bet  it’ll  take 
her  a  while  to  study  that  out.  That’s  one  of  Mr.  Herkimer’s 

favorite  expressions,  an’  it  always  goes,  I  can  tell  you. - Here 

it  is,  ma’am - well,  of  course  I  looked  at  him  an’  blushes,  an’ 

he  blushes  back,  an’  then  I  says : 

“The  poetry  was  real  sweet.  It  must  have  been  some  great 
poet  that  wrote  that.  It  was  awful  pat,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Well,  it  ought  to  be  pat,”  he  says,  “for  I  wrote  it  myself.” 

“Why,  did  you?”  I  says.  “It  sounded  just  like  real  poetry. 
But,  anyway,  it’s  all  right  between  us.”  An’  then  I  told  him  how 
it  happened  I  got  lost,  an’  you  could  see  the  happiness  beamin’ 
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cut  of  his  big  brown  eyes,  an’  he  said  a  lot  of  things  that  was 
beautiful  till  the  floor-walker  came  up  an’  set  him  to  work. 

He  wrote  that  poetry,  he  says,  in  his  head,  an’  laid  awake  all 
one  night  doin’  it,  an’  I  think  it’s  got  a  lot  of  these  famous  poets 
beat  to  death. 

Well,  we’re  going  to  the  Third  Avenue  together  in  a  couple  of 
evenings,  an’  I  guess  he'll  come  under  the  wire  with  a  proposal, 
an’,  you  know,  I’ve  about  half  made  up  my  mind  to  accept  him, 
although  I  had  set  my  heart  on  meetin’  a  foreign  nobleman  acci¬ 
dental  when  he  come  to  the  ribbon-counter  to  buy  some  trifle  for 
a  Newport  belle.  But  that’s  so  uncertain,  I  guess  I’ll  take  Mr. 
Herkimer,  an’  I’m  pretty  sure  he  means  business.  My!  you 
ought  to  see  him  gaze  at  me  with  that  dark-brown  look  in  his  eyes. 
So  long!  Tell  you  some  more  next  time  I  see  you. 


CHRISTMAS  DINNER  ON  THE  WING. 


Mary  A.  Dickerson. 


IT  was  not  at  all  a  typical  Christmas  Day,  for  perfect  torrents 
of  rain  beat  and  dashed  against  the  windows. 

“I  call  it  a  shame,”  exclaimed  Tommy,  “to  promise  us  a  bang- 
up  Christmas  dinner,  and  then  send  it  to  us  in  such  a  state  of 
perfect  nature.” 

“He  might  at  least  have  killed  it,  but  I  suppose  he  didn’t  think,” 
said  MacRae  apologetically,  while  Dexter  muttered,  “Ye  gods, 
think  of  the  feathers !”  and  the  whole  trio  groaned  in  unison  as 
they  gazed  dolefully  at  a  wet  and  muddy  box  near  by,  from  whose 
slatted  top  stuck  the  rakish  and  defiant  head  of  a  big  turkey- 
gobbler. 

MacRae,  who  was  kneeling  beside  another  box,  slowly  pried  off 
the  cover. 

“Celery,  and  cranberries— also  in  the  raw.  Think  you  can 
make  ’em  jell,  Tommy?  Mince  meat,  done  up  in  a  can  instead 
of  a  crust.  Turnips,  carrots,  cabbage,  onions !  Jove,  never  a 
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thing  we  know  how  to  cook !  I  say,  boys,  let’s  go  out  to  a  ‘table 
doty’  and  buy  our  dinner.” 

“Go  on,  do,”  moaned  Tommy.  “You’re  rich,  you  are.  Do 
you  know  that  I’ve  got  just  fifty  cents  to  carry  me  over  to  the 
first  of  the  month,  and  that  Dexter’s  been  out  of  cash  for  days  ?” 

“Well,”  said  MacRae,  “you  know  very  well  that  I’ve  only  got 
two  dollars.” 

“There’s  the  rent  money,”  said  Dexter;  but  the  others  shook 
their  heads  decisively,  and  even  the  unwelcome  turkey  gave  a  pro¬ 
testing  gobble. 

Tommy  gazed  at  the  bird  long  and  steadily.  “I’ve  got  it,  boys,” 
he  cried,  joyously.  “You  know  those  girls  downstairs?” 

“No;  wish  we  did,”  muttered  Dexter,  and  they  all  smiled  as 
they  thought  of  the  four  bright  bachelor-maids  they  passed  so 
often  on  the  stairs. 

“Well,  I  heard  them  talking  to-day — through  the  air-shaft — 
and  it  seems  only  one  of  ’em  has  gone  away  for  Christmas,  and 
the  others  meant  to  go  out  somewhere,  and  now  it’s  pouring  so 
they  don’t  want  to.  They  seemed  awful  blue  about  it — didn’t 
have  much  Christmas  stuff  in  the  house,  and  kind  of  down-hearted 
anyway — you  know.  Well,  we’ve  got  the  dinner  and  no  cook, 
they  the  cook  and  no  dinner.  Now,  I  propose  to  make  a  grand 
combination  of  labor  and  capital.” 

“But,  as  I  remarked  before,  we  don’t  know  them,”  protested 
Dexter. 

“There  are  no  ‘buts’  in  this  case.  Do  what  I  tell  you  and  you’ll 
be  happy.  Mac,  you  sneak  down  to  their  door,  and  let  me  know 
when  you  hear  them  all  in  the  parlor.  Dex,  you  .take  out  that 
fowl.  Careful,  now !” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Meanwhile,  in  the  flat  below,  gloom  hung  heavy. 

“Isn’t  it  just  too  mean?”  wailed  Nan.  “Who  ever  heard  of  a 
thunderstorm  on  Christmas?  Mary,  if  you  don’t  stop  pounding 
that  piano,  I’ll  eat  you.” 

“Well,  then,  I’ll  go  right  on.  I  don’t  know  how  else  you  will 
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get  anything  to  eat.  Do  you  realize  that  there  is  nothing  but  four 
stale  muffins,  a  pound  of  butter,  and  one  cold  sausage  in  this 
house  ?” 

“Maybe  we’d  better  go  out,  after  all,”  said  a  meek  little  voice 
from  the  sofa.  “I’m  awfully  hungry,  and  we  can’t  live  on  candy,” 
with  a  disdainful  look  at  the  dainty  boxes  piled  on  a  table. 

“Don’t  be  silly,  Dora.  You  know  we’d  ruin  our  clothes.  Wish 
we  knew  those  boys  upstairs.  They  had  two  big  boxes  come  a 
while  ago.” 

“Yes,  and  they’ve  been  laughing  like  that  nearly  half  an  hour, 
and  I  wish  they’d  stop.  It  makes  me  feel  bluer — why,  what’s 
that  ?”  and  she  bounced  to  her  feet,  as  a  very  loud  and  determined 
knock  sounded  at  their  door. 

“You  go,  Nan,  you’re  tidiest,”  said  Mary,  in  a  stage  whisper, 
that  was  plainly  audible  outside. 

Nan  obeyed,  just  as  the  other  girls  scuttled  into  the  next  room. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  a  deep  voice  said,  pleasantly,  “but  could  I 
go  through  your  rooms  a  minute?  You  see,  our  Christmas  dinner 
is  on  your  fire-escape.” 

“W-w-what?” 

“Yes,”  went  on  Tommy,  serenely.  “It — it  got  away  from  us, 
you  see,  and  flew  right  down  by  your  windows.  I’m  awfully  sorry 
to  bother  you,  but  if  I  could  go  through  and  get  it - ” 

“Why,  certainly,”  said  Nan.  “Come  right  in.  Maybe  you’d 
better  hurry — will  it  fly  any  farther,  do  you  think  ?” 

“No,  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  not,”  and  then,  with  his  most  win¬ 
ning  smile:  “You  are  Miss  Lorrimer,  aren’t  you?” 

“Why,  yes,  and  you - ” 

“Oh,  I’m  just  Tommy.  Everybody  calls  me  that,”  and  he  fol¬ 
lowed  Nan  to  the  little  dining-room,  where  the  other  g’rls  were 
discovered  innocently  engaged  in  reading. 

“Miss  Bradley  and  Miss  Dora  Bradley,”  said  Nan,  solemnly. 
“Mr. - ” 

“You  see,  I  had  to  come  down  to  get  our  dinner — it’s  out  on 
your  fire-escape,  I  suppose — may  I  look?” 
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All  three  girls  trooped  after  him  to  the  kitchen. 

“O-oh  !”  for  there,  against  their  window,  was  huddled  a  big, 
live  turkey-gobbler,  looking  as  forlorn  and  wet  and  bedraggled  as 
a  gobbler  could. 

“There  !”  cried  Tommy,  excitedly,  as  he  threw  up  the  window 
with  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  clatter.  “Now,  you  beast — quiet 
there — Miss  Lorrimer,  would  you  mind  holding  that  blind  open? 
Steady  now,  steady — don’t  flap  your  wings  so — ugh !  how  wet 
you  are— have  you  got  something  I  could  wring  him  out  in? 
Thank  you — funny,  isn’t  it?  A  live  turkey  in  a  little  flat.  But 
that’s  not  the  worst  of  it.  You  see,  MacRae’s  uncle — MacRae’s 
one  of  my  chums- — promised  to  send  us  a  Christmas  dinner,  so  we 
didn’t  make  any  other  plans;  and  now  it’s  come,  just  as  he  prom¬ 
ised,  but  all  in  the  raw — vegetables,  and  cranberries,  and  mince¬ 
meat,  and  this  fowl.  We’re  worse  off  than  ever,  for  we  can’t 
cook  what  was  sent  us.  I’m  very  sorry  to  have  bothered  you — 
I’m  going  down  now  to  have  the  janitor  help  me  get  him  ready  to 
cook — and,  oh,  could  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  him  after  he’s 
emptied?  I  have  to  fill  him  up  again,  don’t  I?  You  see,  we  can 
cook  steaks  and  chops  all  right,  but  we  never  tried  to  roast — we’re 
awfully  helpless.” 

The  girls  had  been  exchanging  meaning  looks.  Mary,  as  the 
eldest  of  the  little  household,  stammered : 

'  “We’d — we’d  only  be  too  glad  to  show  you.  If  you’ll  bring 
him  down  when  he’s  ready,  we’ll  stuff  him  for  you — that  is,  if 
you’ve  got  the  bread.” 

“Bread?  Oh,  barrels  of  it!  But — we  couldn’t  bother  you, 
you  know.  You  must  have  your  own  things  to  get,  and— — ” 

“No,  we  were  going  out.  It  will  be  no  trouble;  and  Nan  can 
make  your  jelly.  She  makes  very  good  jelly.” 

Tommy  beamed  upon  her  like  a  small  sun. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what ! — we’ll  let  you  help  cook  him  if  you’ll  only 
promise  to  stay  and  help  eat  him.  Unless — your  invitation  is  very 
pressing.” 

“Oh,  no  !”  exclaimed  Dora,  despite  Mary’s  frown  of  disapproval, 
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and  five  minutes  later,  after  the  impatient  Dexter  and  MacRae 
had  been  brought  down,  introduced,  and  informed  of  the  “great 
and  unexpected  kindness  of  their  neighbors,”  there  was  such  a 
scurrying  up  and  down  stairs,  such  peals  of  laughter  and  ex¬ 
clamations  of  wonder  and  dismay  from  the  girls  over  the  strange 
and  awful  culinary  feats  of  their  guests,  that  even  the  grim  old 
janitor  smiled  to  himself  as  he  sat  among  a  fast  growing  heap  of 
turkey  feathers,  and  the  people  in  the  other  flats  came  into  the 
hall  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Though  served  very  late,  dinner  was  acknowledged  by  all  hands 
to  be  an  unrivaled  success. 

After  the  doors  of  their  flat  were  safely  locked  for  the  night, 
MacRae  and  Dexter  came  solemnly  over  to  Tommy  and  bowed 
down  before  him. 

“Tommy,”  said  Dexter,  “you’re  a  genius !” 

Just  then  a  sleepy  voice  down  below  came  out  of  the  darkness : 
“Girls,  that  turkey’s  wings  were  clipped,  and  his  legs  were  tied. 
He  couldn’t  ever  have  got  there  alone.” 

Two  little  giggles  answered  from  the  next  room,  as  another 
voice  announced,  “I  know — I  saw  them  pull  back  the  string.” 

RAGGEDY  MAN. 

James  Whitccmb  Riley. 

[From  the  biographical  edition  of  the  Complete  Works  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  copyright  1913.  Used  by  special  permission  of  the 
publishers,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.] 

OTHE  Raggedy  Man !  He  works  for  pa. 

An’  he’s  the  goodest  man  ever  you  saw ! 

He  comes  to  our  house  every  day, 

An’  waters  the  horses  an’  feeds  ’em  hay ; 

An’  he  opens  the  shed, — an’  we  all  ist  laugh 
When  he  drives  out  our  little  old  wobble-ly  calf. 

An’  nen,  if  our  hired  girl  sez  he  can, 

He  milks  the  cow  fer  'Lizabuth  Ann. 

Ain’t  he  a’  awful  good  Raggedy  Man? 

Raggedy  !  Raggedy  !  Raggedy  Man ! 
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W’y  the  Raggedy  Man — he’s  ist  so  good. 

He  splits  the  kindlin’  an’  chops  the  wood; 

An’  nen  he  spades  in  our  garden,  too, 

An’  does  most  things  ’at  boys  can’t  do— 

He  clumed  clean  up  in  our  big  tree 
An’  shooked  a’  apple  down  fer  me ! 

An’  ’nother  ’n’,  too,  fer  ’Lizabuth  Ann ! 

An’  ’nother  ’n’,  too,  fer  the  Raggedy  Man ! 

Ain’t  he  a’  awful  kind  Raggedy  Man? 
Raggedy !  Raggedy  !  Raggedy  Man  ! 

An’  the  Raggedy  Man,  he  knows  most  rhymes. 
An’  tells  ’em  if  I  be  good,  sometimes — 

Knows  ’bout  Giunts,  an’  Griffins,  an’  Elves, 

An’  the  Squidgicum-Squees  ’at  swallers  the’rselves  ! 
An’  wite  by  the  pump  in  our  pasture  lot, 

He  showed  me  the  hole  ’at  the  Wunks  is  got, 

’At  lives  ’way  deep  in  the  ground  an’  can 
Turn  into  me  er  ’Lizabuth  Ann ! 

Ain’t  he  a  funny  old  Raggedy  Man? 

Raggedy !  Raggedy  !  Raggedy  Man  ! 

The  Raggedy  Man — one  time,  when  he 
Was  makin’  a  little  bow-’n’-orry  fer  me, 

Says,  “When  you’re  big  like  your  pa  is, 

Air  you  go’  to  keep  a  fine  store  like  his, 

An’  be  a  rich  merchunt,  an’  wear  fine  clothes? 

Er  what  air  you  go’  to  be,  goodness  knows  ?” 

An’  nen  he  laughed  at  ’Lizabuth  Ann, 

An’  I  says,  “  ’M  go’  to  be  a  Raggedy  Man ! 

I’m  ist  go’  to  be  a  nice  Raggedy  Man !” 
Raggedy !  Raggedy  !  Raggedy  Man  ! 


Street  Missionary  [to  bystander’].  Are  you  a  Christian, 
young  man? 

Bystander  [cheerily].  Oh,  dear,  no!  I’m  choir-singer. 
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Thomas  L.  Masson. 


DON’T  handle  me  more  than  is  necessary. 

Don’t  put  into  my  mouth,  to  stop  me  from  crying,  an  old 
piece  of  rubber  to  suck.  It  is  about  the  worst  habit  I  can  get  into. 
Don’t  let  any  relatives  see  me. 

Don’t  take  me  up,  strain  me  to  your  breast,  walk  the  floor  with 
me,  dance  before  me  like  a  wild  Indian  shaking  a  horrible  rattle, 
or  talk  gibberish  to  me,  when  I  have  a  crying  spell.  There  may 
be  something  serious  the  matter  with  me,  but  this  isn’t  going  to 
help. 

When  I  push  away  my  bottle,  don’t  force  me  to  feed.  I  know 
when  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  eat  anything. 

Don’t  take  me  to  the  circus,  prayer-meeting,  or  to  spend  the 
day  at  the  seashore.  I’m  not  so  old  or  so  fool-proof  as  you  are. 
Don’t  kiss  me.  Take  some  one  of  your  own  size. 

Don’t  show  your  anxiety  about  me  when  in  my  presence.  I 
haven’t  any  too  much  confidence  in  myself. 

Don’t  be  too  proud  of  my  unnatural  brightness.  It  may  be  a 
form  of  degeneracy. 

Don’t  tell  anybody  that  I  am  only  a  little  animal.  Let  them 
guess  it  for  themselves. 

Don’t  take  my  temperature,  or  send  for  the  doctor  on  the 
slightest  provocation. 

Don’t  let  the  light  strike  into  my  eyes. 

Don’t  rock  me  to  sleep.  Remember  that  the  hand  that  rocks 
the  cradle  is  ruled  by  the  baby. 


Parson.  Susannah,  do  you  take  this  man  to  be  your  wedded 

husband,  for  better  or  for  worse - 

Susannah.  Jes’  as  he  is,  pahson;  jes’  as  he  is.  Ef  he  gits 
any  bettah  Ah’ll  know  de  good  Lawd’s  gwine  to  take  ’im;  an’  ef 
he  gits  any  wusser,  w’y,  Ah’ll  tend  to  ’im  myself. 
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AT  DANCING  SCHOOL. 

MY  mother  makes  me  awful  mad, 
I  wisht  she’d  let  me  be. 

But,  dern  the  luck,  she  seems  to  think 
That  she’s  a-runnin’  me. 

Now,  here  I  am  dressed  like  a  dude, 
At  this  here  dancin’  school ; 

I  might  look  clean  an’  sporty,  but 
I  feel  just  like  a  fool. 

The  other  kids  keep  guyin’  me. 

Because  I  come  down  here ; 

,  % 

Such  things  as  “girly  boy”  an*  “dude” 
They  holler  in  my  ear. 

Course,  I  can’t  blame  ’em,  ’cause  I  do 
Look  mushy-like,  an’  yet 
If  they  don’t  cut  that  guyin’  out, 

I’ll  punch  some  heads,  I’ll  bet. 

They  ain’t  no  fun  in  huggin’  girls. 

But  what  else  kin  I  do, 

With  Mom  a-settin’  lookin’  on? 

Doggone  it,  I  feel  blue. 

Mom  says  I’ll  be  a  gentleman 
In  years  that  is  to  come; 

If  she  keeps  sendin’  me  down  here, 

I  won’t — I’ll  be  a  bum. 


I  AM  a  tiny  tot,  and  have  not  much  to  say; 

But  I  must  make,  I’m  told,  the  “Welcome  Speech”  to-day. 
Dear  friends,  we’re  glad  you’ve  come  to  hear  us  speak  and  sing. 
We’ll  do  our  very  best  to  please  in  every  thing. 

Our  speeches  we  have  learned ;  and  if  you’ll  hear  us  through. 
You’ll  see  what  tiny  tots — if  they  but  try — can  do. 
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YOU’D  SCARCE  EXPECT. 


David  Everett. 


YOU’D  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age 
To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage; 

And  if  I  chance  to  fall  below 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero, 

Don’t  view  me  with  a  critic’s  eye, 

But  pass  my  imperfections  by. 

Large  streams  from  little  fountains  flow; 

Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow; 

And  though  I  now  am  small  and  young. 

Of  judgment -weak  and  feeble  tongue, 

Yet  all  great  learned  men,  like  me. 

Once  learned  to  read  their  A,  B,  C. 

But  why  may  not  Columbia's  soil 
Rear  men  as  great  as  Britain’s  isle? — 
Exceed  what  Greece  and  Rome  have  done? — 
Or  any  land  beneath  the  sun? 

Mayn’t  Massachusetts  boast  as  great 
As  any  other  sister  State  ? 

Or  where’s  the  town,  go  far  and  near, 

That  does  not  find  a  rival  here? 

Or  where’s  the  boy,  but  three  feet  high. 
Who’s  made  improvements  more  than  I? 
These  thoughts  inspire  my  youthful  mind 
To  be  the  greatest  of  mankind : 

Great,  not  like  Caesar,  stained  with  blood. 

But  only  great  as  I  am  good. 


“What  is  your  business,  my  pretty  fair  maid?” 
“I  am  a  war  correspondent,”  she  sayed. 

“And  you  go  into  battle,  my  pretty  fair  maid?” 
“I  write  up  the  choirs,  sir,”  she  sayed. 
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TOMMY’S  IDEA  OF  CHRISTMAS, 


Joe  Cone. 


Scene:  Tommy,  a  country  boy,  is  talking  to  his  friends. 

A  says  this  Christmas  business  is  all  stuff.  I  says  to  pa: 


X  “That  suits  me,  as  long  as  there’s  plenty  of  stuff.”  Pa 
said  he  didn’t  b’lieve  in  ev’rybody  strainin’  themselves  for  the 
sake  of  givin’  presents.  I  think  pa  is  right.  I  think  ev’rybody 
oughter  give  presents,  an’  good  ones,  too,  but  I  don’  think  they 
oughter  strain  themselves,  an’  I  don’t  b’lieve  they  do,  either,  as  I 
never  heard  anybody  complainin’  that  way  when  Christmas  was 
over.  The  only  one  who  strains  himself,  I  guess,  is  Santy  Claus. 
He  always  seems  to  have  the  biggest  load,  an’  has  the  most  ups 
an’  downs. 

I  like  Christmas,  an’  wisht  it  come  oftener,  but  it  can’t  hold  a 
candle  to  Fourth  of  July  for  fun.  Christmas  was  invented  by 
the  Pilgrims,  but  it’s  lucky  for  us  they  never  got  no  patent  on  it. 
It’s  free  to  ev’rybody  nowadays,  though  my  Uncle  Bill  says  it 
costs  a  good  round  sum  to  git  past  it. 

A  good  many  good  things  come  with  Christmas,  namely :  Santy 
Claus,  skatin’,  Christmas-trees,  new  boots,  punkin-pies,  turkey, 
plum-puddin’s,  wishbones,  an’  no  school.  I  hope  the  teacher 
won’t  git  so  many  presents  as  she  got  last  year.  She  brought 
’em  to  school  ev’ry  day  for  a  week  an’  had  ’em  all  over  her 
desk.  My!  but  didn’t  she  feel  big? 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year.  It  is  well  for  everybody  to 
remember  that  so  as  not  to  be  disappointed  ’cause  it  don’t  come 
any  oftener.  I  always  feel  sorry  for  city  children,  ’cause  it  must 
be  such  a  hard  job  for  Santy  to  git  down  them  little  poked-up 
chimblys.  We  have  got  a  big  fireplace  in  our  house,  but  we 
don’t  use  it.  Pa  says  it’s  easier  for  ma  to  put  coal  on  than  it 
is  for  him  to  chop  wood.  That  ain’t  a  very  good  excuse,  ’cause 
ma  cuts  all  the  kindlin’s  when  I  ain’t  to  home.  Pa  makes  some 
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awful  funny  excuses  when  he  don't  feel  like  doin’  anything. 

I  don't  b'lieve  in  givin’  much  presents  to  girls.  Last  Christmas 
my  Uncle  Bill  sent  the  teacher  a  present,  an’  the  next  night  she 
went  on  a  sleigh-ride  with  Bennie  Mason’s  big  brother.  The  next 
day  I  heard  Uncle  Bill  tellin’  pa  that  “wimmen  is  an  uncertain 
quantity,”  whatever  that  means.  But  our  teacher  ain't  no  uncer¬ 
tain  quantity— she  weighs  two  hundred  if  she  weighs  a  pound. 

They’re  a-goin’  to  have  a  Christmas-tree  up  to  the  town-hall, 
an’  I’m  goin’  to  take  it  in.  I  told  ma  to  do  the  Mason  trick  this 
year,  an’  she  is  goin’  to.  The  Mason  children  git  a  whole  lot  of 
presents  in  their  stockin’s,  then  their  mother  takes  the  same  pres¬ 
ents  an’  has  ’em  hung  on  the  Christmas-tree  in  the  town-hall,  then 
they  have  them  hung  again  on  another  tree  to  home.  No  wonder 
some  folks  can  have  a  lot  of  Christmas  presents  when  they  git  'em 
three  times  over ! 

I  b'lieve  in  a  square  deal,  “an’  folk’s  o’  that  sort  don’t  count  for 
much  after  all,”  pa  says,  “for  we  alius  find  them  out.”  An’  we 
does.  An’  that’s  the  reason  I  like  Fourth  of  July — ’cause  ev’ry- 
body’s  square  then  an’  there’s  lots  of  fun. 


TRAMP  AND  CUR. 


Fred  Emerson  Brooks. 


[By  permission  of  the  Cassell  Publishing  Co.,  Publishers.] 


HELLO,  you  little  wanderin’  cur ! 

Don’t  be  afraid  I’ll  hurt  you,  sir! 
Let’s  get  acquainted,  as  it  were; 

Tell  us  your  name. 

What,  neither  name  nor  pedigree? 

Well,  I’m  about  as  bad,  you  see : 

I’m  called  a  tramp  !  ’Twixt  you  and  me 
It’s  all  the  same. 
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Come  here  !  I’ll  share  my  crust  with  you; 
Enough  for  one’s  enough  for  two. 

You  want  a  friend,  and  friends  are  few? 

That’s  just  my  case. 

You’re  poor  and  homely,  by  the  by. 

And  somewhat  ragged?  So  am  I. 

And  yet  there’s  somethin’  in  your  eye 
That’s  not  so  base. 

Come  right  up  here,  you  little  scamp; 

I  wouldn’t  hurt  you — I’m  a  tramp ! 

Tell  me  what  makes  your  eyes  so  damp? 

Have  you  some  sorrow  ? 

What,  lost  your  father?  Needn't  whine! 
And  mother,  too?  Well,  I’ve  lost  mine. 
Suppose  we  lonely  orphans  dine, 

And  weep  to-morrow ! 

You  never  need  be  friendless  more; 
Henceforth,  we’ll  tramp  from  door  to  door. 
Divide  each  day  our  scanty  store. 

Quite  all  we  need; 

And  if  no  other  wealth  we  find 
Than  bliss  of  a  contented  mind. 

The  less  we  have  to  leave  behind 
For  legal  greed. 

He  owns  the  most  who  wants  the  least. 
And  learns  contentment  from  the  beast; 
The  less  the  food  the  better  feast— 

So  let  us  feed. 

Your  share,  the  meat  and  all  the  bone! 
Since  friendship  only  may  be  shown 
By  what  we  are,  not  what  we  own. 

We’re  friends  indeed ! 
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When  age  comes  on  ,’tis  sad  to  know 
We’ve  neither  kith  nor  kin  below, 
Nor  friend  to  mourn  us  when  we  go 
Where  there’s  no  schism. 
Though  death  is  nothing  but  a  sigh, 
We  long  for  someone  to  supply 
The  holy  water  of  the  eye- — 

Life’s  last  baptism. 


OVERHEARD  AT  THE  TELEPHONE. 


Florence  Kimball  Russell. 


Character:  Miss  Van  de  Veer,  speaker  present. 

Scene:  Young  lady’s  fashionable  boudoir.  Telephone  on  desk 
at  one  side  of  room.  Near  it  is  a  chair. 

[  Young  lady  enters  hurriedly ,  walks  across  room  to  desk, 
takes  up  receiver,  sits  down  and  speaks  into  'phone.] 

Hello,  Central !  918,  please. 

Hello!  Is  Mr.  Edward  Peyton  in  the  office?” 

Oh  [ very  cordially],  is  that  you,  Mr.  Peyton?  This  is  Miss 

Van  de  Veer - 

You  knew  my  voice? 

Thanks ;  but  kindly  refrain  from  such  flattering  remarks  before 

your  clerks - 

Oh,  you  have  a  private  office? 

What? 

No,  I  hadn’t  thought  of  asking  you  to  dinner.  Sir  Impudence; 
but,  since  you  seem  to  be  hungry,  I’ve  several  meal-tickets  for 
the  [ mockingly ]  Rosemary  One-Cent  Lunch-Counter,  and  if  you 
can  prove  yourself  deserving  of  charity — - — - 

Charity - 

C-H-A-R-I-T-Y - 
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No,  it  doesn’t  spell  love,  Mr.  Peyton.  Your  early  education 
must  have  been  sadly  neglected. 

Have  I  called  you  up  just  to  quarrel?  Yes,  and  incidentally 
to  ask  if  you  won’t  come  around  to-night  about  half  after  ten  for 
one  of  my  Welsh  rabbits. 

[Disappointed.]  You  can’t  come?  Why  not? 

Oh !  You’re  going  to  the  theater,  are  you  ?  I’m  very  sorry. 
Some  other  time,  perhaps.  Good-bye - 

[Bewildered.]  You’ll  come  up  after  the  theater?  But  I  haven’t 
asked  you  for  then.  I  said  half  after  ten,  and  it’s  not  customary. 
I’ve  been  told,  to  change  the  hour  set  by  one’s  hostess. 

At  what  are  you  laughing? 

Because  I  can’t  guess  whom  you  hope  to  take  to  the  theater? 
[Haughtily.]  I’m  sure,  Mr.  Peyton,  it’s  a  matter  of  utmost  indif¬ 
ference  to  me,  though  I  suppose  it’s  that  awful  Miss  Dwyer - 

Yes,  I  said  awful.  Of  course,  you  know  I  meant  awe-inspir¬ 
ing — “faultily,  faultless,  icily  regular” - 

No,  I  didn’t  say  “splendidly  null.”  You  said  it  yourself,  and, 
moreover - 

But  it’s  not  Miss  Dwyer?  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  who  it  is, 
then ;  somebody  equally  uninteresting,  I’d  venture - 

What?  You  don’t  think  I’d  call  her  more  uninteresting? 

[Angrily.]  Mr.  Peyton,  I  don’t  care  in  the  least  to  know  about 
your  friends.  I  withdraw  my  invitation  and - 

What? 

It  isn’t  polite  to  withdraw  an  invitation  without  adequate  rea¬ 
son?  [Coldly.]  Certainly  not.  But  I  have  a  reason,  Mr.  Peyton. 

Pardon  me.  Did  you  ask  if  I  am  vexed  at  your  going  to  the 
theater?  How  perfectly  delicious.  [Laughs  in  a  forced  manner.] 
And  pray,  why  should  I  care  with  whom  you  go?  I  have  told 
you  repeatedly  it  is  a  matter  of  utmost  indifference  to  me,  and — 
and - 

[Astonished.]  You  hope  I  will  go  with  you?  Miss  Dwyer 
refused  you - 

You  never  asked  her?  And  you  meant  me  all  the  time? 
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Well,  I  must  say,  Mr.  Peyton,  your  assurance  is  prodigious. 
No,  don’t  try  to  persuade  me.  You  should  have  asked  me  at  the 
very  beginning  and  not  made  fun.  You  trapped  me  purposely 
into  showing  ill-temper.  I  can’t  go  with  anybody  who  shows  such 
lack  of  consideration. 

But  I  didn’t  show  it !  Oh  ! 

[Hesitatingly.']  Of  course,  I  don’t  know  what  you  feel 

But  I  can’t  see  your  eyes,  Mr.  Peyton. 

Oh,  never  mind  my  eyes. 

If  I’d  just  see  you  for  a  minute,  you’d  make  me  understand? 

Well,  perhaps  you  can  come  up  for  a  little,  but  I  won’t - 

The  idea !  Now  you’re  going  to  the  other  extreme.  You 
mustn’t  say  such  things. 

Well,  come  to  dinner  this  evening  at  seven,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
whether  I’ll  go  or  not - 

You  want  to  ask  me  another  question?  You’d  better  wait  until 
dinner. 

No,  I  sha’n’t  listen  to  you  now.  Come  up  early.  In  fact,  you 
might  as  well  take  five-o’clock  tea  with  me.  I  shall  be  all  alone, 
and - 

Oh,  don’t,  Mr.  Peyton,  somebody’ll  hear  you - 

Please  stop,  and  I’ll  say  anything  you  want  me  to. 

No,  no,  no,  I  can’t  say  that — I’m  going  to  ring  off - 

Good-bye,  Ned! 


MY  BOYS  WOULD  DO  LIKEWISE ! 

Grace  Denio  Litchfield. 

1 1  "T3  ODNEY  DENNIS,  you  are  declared  guilty.  Is  there 
lv  anything  you  wish  to  say  before  sentence  shall  be  passed 
upon  you?” 

For  the  first  time  since  the  trial  began  the  prisoner  raised  his 
iron-gray  head.  His  eyes  rested  on  the  Judge’s  bench,  thence 
passed  slowly  to  the  jury-box,  and  to  the  dull-green  tables  where 
the  lawyers  sat,  and  so  to  the  space  reserved  for  spectators. 
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The  question  was  repeated,  and  from  the  last  row  of  seats  the 
Judge’s  son  shook  back  a  mop  of  yellow  hair  and  craned  his 
slender  neck  for  a  better  view. 

The  prisoner  drew  in  his  breath  harshly.  Beads  of  sweat  broke 
out  on  his  drawn  forehead.  He  brushed  them  away  with  a  blue- 
veined,  delicate  hand.  Then  suddenly  he  lifted  his  eyes,  and  the 
people  held  their  breath.  A  naked  soul  looked  out  at  them  from 
an  immeasurable  abyss  of  torture. 

“It  was  for  my  boys’  sake.  They  were  all  I  had  left — the  two 
of  them.  Their  mother  died  when  the  youngest  came.  They 
were  as  much  cleverer  than  I  as  a  burin  is  finer  than  the  fingers 
guiding  it.  And  my  pride  in  them  even  outran  my  love  for  them, 
though  I  could  have  been  crucified  daily  with  joy  to  save  the 
semblance  of  pain.  Waking  or  sleeping,  I  thought  of  nothing 
else.  I  must  give  my  sons  an  education  worthy  of  them.  And 
how  was  I  to  provide  it?  I  had  no  money — no  kin.  Food  and 
clothes  my  boys  could  do  without.  But  an  education  of  the  best 
they  must  have.  Do  you  understand  now  why  I  did  it?  Every 
bill  that  I  counterfeited  was  for  their  education — for  that  only. 
In  everything  they  remained  a  poor  man’s  sons.  They  lived  as  I 
lived.  They  went  shabbily  clad,  badly  housed,  niggardly  fed — 
even  the  youngest — hungry  often.  Only  every  scrap  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  was  to  be  had  in  exchange  for  coin  I  hunted  out  and 
lavished  on  my  two  boys  at  cost  of  my  soul’s  blood. 

“But  I  paid  for  it — oh,  I  paid  for  it !  with  a  life  of  double  toil 
and  hardship.  All  the  interminable  days  through  I  'Slaved  at  a 
public  desk  to  earn  the  pittance  that  we  starved  by.  And  through 
the  longer  and  the  deadlier  nights,  I  slaved  on  still,  behind  barred 
doors  and  locked  shutters,  dropping  with  fatigue  and  fear,  be¬ 
numbed  by  the  cold,  famishing  for  food,  bolted  in  alone  with  the 
one  goading  ambition  that  had  me  by  the  throat.  The  common¬ 
est  sound — a  rain-drop  on  the  pane — the  whir  of  a  striking  clock 
— the  creaking  of  the  chair  leather — just  the  glimpse  of  my  own 
frightened  shadow — shocked  my  blood  to  ice,  and  undid  a  whole 
month’s  labor  with  one  ungovernable  shudder.  Oh,  those  vam- 
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pire  nights !  They  sucked  from  me  my  youth,  my  strength,  my 
manhood,  my  last  glimmer  of  self-respect. 

“I  meant,  when  my  boys’  education  was  completed,  never  un¬ 
der  any  stress  again  to  engrave  the  smallest  note.  I  meant  to 
die  honest,  as  I  had  taught  them  to  live.  I  was  only  borrowing 
this  money  from  the  government.  It  was  a  loan  that  I  was  in¬ 
vesting  in  the  safest  of  securities — in  tools  that  my  sons  might 
do  earth’s  best  work  among  the  world’s  best  workers.  There  are 
different  ways  of  settling  a  debt.  My  boys’  lives  were  to  pay 
back  strength  for  my  weakness,  truth  for  my  falsehood,  honor  for 
my  disgrace.  They  were  to  be  everything  that  I  failed  to  be — • 
everything  that  I  hadn’t  it  in  me  to  be.  I  was  making  of  them 
men  that  their  country  should  be  proud  of.” 

A  sob  forced  its  convulsive  way  up,  shaking  him  from  head  to 
foot.  In  his  ashen  face  his  eyes  were  devastating  flames. 

“Two  for  one  it  was  to  be !  My  two  sons’  lives  for  mine,  their 
brains  for  mine,  their  souls  for  mine.  Were  they  not  to  redeem 
my  worst  past  with  their  future?  Were  they  not?  O  God! — 
God! 

“You  who  are  fathers — who  have  sons — like  mine — sons  whom 
you  love  with  every  particle  of  your  being — sons  to  mould  after 
your  highest  ideals,  your  noblest  aspirations — to  pattern  into  your¬ 
selves  perfected — to  become  your  best  ambitions  realized — your 
atonement  to  the  world — listen ! — Say  what  conceivable  punish¬ 
ment  of  my  sin  could  outdo  this?  My  boys — the  sons  for  whom 
I  gave  myself  to  the  devil — discovered  my  secret — long  ago. 
While  I  was  teaching  them  to  pray  for  deliverance  from  evil,  they 
have  grown  up  knowing  it.  And  not  only  they  do  not  despise  me 
— that  I  could  bear !  could  exult  in ! — but  they  approve  of  it ! 
More !  More !  They  begged  me  to  teach  them  my  trade — make 
it  theirs — let  them  live  by  it — my  boys,  I  tell  you !  my  two  boys ! 
Both— the  youngest,  too — undone — soul-wrecked  for  life — and  by 
the  sin  that  I  sinned — for  their  sakes  J” 

The  broken,  sobbing  words  died  away.  The  prisoner  stood  as 
if  turning  to  stone  before  their  eyes,  his  features  hardening  into 
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terrible,  ineffaceable  lines.  A  murmur  sighed  through  the  room 
and  was  gone.  No  man  looked  at  his  fellow. 

The  Judge  was  gazing  at  the  young  lad  so  like  himself,  and 
his  lips  wore  an  expression  that  was  a  prayer.  Sunlight  had  crept 
up  about  his  knees.  He  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and  turned  toward 
the  man  at  the  bar. 

“Rodney  Dennis,  no  penalty  of  man’s  devising  could  equal  that 
which  Heaven,  in  its  inscrutable  justice,  has  already  pronounced 
upon  you.  The  court  remits  the  half  of  your  intended  sentence.” 

And  the  Judge’s  son,  lifting  his  yellow  head  high  above  the 
crowd,  smiled  at  his  father  across  the  room. 


LADY  SWEET  PEA. 


M.  B.  Hill. 


CHARMING  Lady  Sweet-Pea,  robed  in  lavender  gown, 
Was  as  dainty  as  dainty  could  be, 

And  among  all  the  floral  elite  of  the  town 
Scarce  a  peer  or  a  rival  had  she. 

At  her  shrine  Johnny  Jump-up,  that  gay  little  dude. 

And  Sweet  William  bent  humbly  the  knee, 

While,  with  brave  Marechal  Neil,  General  Jacqueminot  sued 
For  her  favor  right  valorously. 

But  the  feminine  garden  aristocrats  vowed 
That  a  creature  of  such  pedigree 
Shouldn’t  enter  their  ranks,  for  she  sprang,  ’twas  allowed, 
From  the  family  Marrowfat-Pea. 

Ne’ertheless,  when  the  beauty  in  lavender  gown 
To  herself  whispered  softly,  “We’ll  see,” 

Straightway  half  the  four  hundred — the  male  half — fell  down 
At  the  feet  of  fair  Lady  Sweet-Pea. 
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YONNY’S  AND  ALMA’S  VISIT  TO  COONEY  I-LAND. 


Humorous  Swedish-Dialect  Monologue  for  a  Man. 


Teckla  M.  Weyburn. 


Written  expressly  for  this  book. 


Characters:  Yonny,  speaker  present;  his  friend,  supposed  to 
present. 

Costume:  House-coat  or  ordinary  clothes,  or  Swedish  costume. 

Scene  :  Boarding-house  sitting-room.  Yonny  seated  comfort' 
ably  in  arm-chair,  legs  crossed,  holding  pipe  which  he  now 
and  then  puts  into  his  mouth  and  takes  a  puff.  His  friend 
is  supposed  to  be  seated  in  chair  near  by. 

Points:  Yonny  makes  frequent  gestures,  slapping  his  legs  and 
holding  his  sides,  etc.,  expressive  of  his  enjoyment. 

AY  gonna  tell  you  ’bout  my  treep  to  Cooney  I-land  wid  Alma, 
an’  how  much  foon  ve  haf  down  dere  last  Sunday.  Really, 
ay  lauf  so  much,  ay  tought  ay  vould  bust. 

You  know  Alma  on’y  bane  in  dis  coontry  'bout  tree  mon’s ; 
’cause  she  kinder  greenhorn  yet,  dat’s  vy  ay  haf  so  much  foon 
wid  her. 

Ven  ve  got  off  dae  train,  ve  landed  rite  in  Luna  Park.  Ay 
tell  you,  det  is  a  beautiful,  vonderful  place.  Veil,  ve  stayed  dere 
all  dae  evening  ’cause  dere  vae  so  many  tings  to  go  in  an’  see. 
Ay  vill  tell  you  ’bout  dae  tings  ay  liked  best. 

Fust,  ve  vent  on  a  sliding  ting,  vat  you  sit  down  on,  den  slide 
down  ’bout  fifty  feet;  veil,  really,  Gustav,  ay  vish  you  va  dere 
an’  see  Alma;  she  come  down  someting  awful,  an’  she  had  dem 
home-nitted  vite  stockings  on,  an’  how  dae  people  laufed;  den  ve 
laufed,  an’  laufed  like  anyting;  ve  haf  so  much  foon. 

From  dere,  ay  took  her  in  dae  roun  vash-tubs  dat  roll  down 
dae  hill;  fust,  it  go  von  vay,  den  de  odder  vay;  all  dae  vay  down 
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it  goes  bumpity-bump ;  Alma  lose  her  hat,  an’  her  hair  come 
down;  but  anyhow  ve  laufed,  an’  laufed  like  anyting;  ve  haf  so 
much  foon. 

Ve  vent  to  dae  Scenic  Railvay  next,  an’  took  dae  fust  seat  in 
dae  car.  Oh !  how  Alma  hollered  ven  ve  vent  down  dem  steep 
hills,  ’cause  ven  ve  got  to  dae  tunnel  dat  vas  my  schance  to  kiss 
her;  ay  did  it,  too,  ay  tell  you,  many  times,  till  somebody  holler, 
“Hay!  no  kissin’.”  Den  ve  laufed,  an’  laufed  like  anyting;  ve  haf 
so  much  foon. 

Efter  dat  ve  vent  on  dae  Shute-dae-Shutes ;  ay  tell  you  dat 
boat  run  down  dat  hill  yust  like  lightning,  an’  hit  dae  vater  wid  a 
splash ;  ve  got  a  little  vet,  but  ve  didn’t  care ;  ve  laufed,  an’  laufed 
like  anyting;  ve  haf  so  much  foon. 

Ve  vas  getting  tired,  so  ve  vent  upstairs,  an’  vatched  dae  circus 
for  narly  two  hours,  till  dem  trapeze-actors  come  out;  dey 
stretched  a  big  net  from  von  end  o’  dae  platform  to  de  odder; 
den  all  dae  ladies  an’  men  run  up  dae  ladders  an’  took  holt  o’ 
dae  swings;  den  dey  yump  from  von  swing  to  de  odder;  dere 
vas  von  man  hingin’  on  dae  swing  wid  his  feet,  nodder  von  hangin’ 
on  his  hands;  dae  girl  on  de  odder  side  vas  to  ketch  dem,  but 
she  missed  an’  fell  in  dae  net;  ven  Alma  see  dat,  she  yump  up 
from  her  seat  an’  holler  someting  awful,  “Oh,  my  goodness !  she 
get  killed”;  course,  everybody  lauf  at  her,  den  ve  laufed,  an’ 
laufed  like  anyting;  ve  haf  so  much  foon. 

Efter  dat  ve  didn’t  vant  to  stay  dere  no  more;  so  ve  vent 
over  to  Heaven  an’  Hell ;  dere  ve  haf  to  vait  a  few  minutes ;  den 
dey  opened  a  door  an’  let  us  in  a  big  black  coffin,  wid  lots  o’ 
benches  in  it;  in  dae  top  o’  de  coffin  dere  is  a  small  openin’,  vere 
you  caun  see  de  earth  an’  heavens.  Veil,  Alma  she  didn’t  like  it 
dere;  she  say  it  vas  time  ’nough  to  go  in  a  coffin  ven  she  vas 
dead. 

Dere  is  a  stage  in  dae  front  wid  a  reg’lar  size  coffin  standin’  in 
dae  center.  Efter  ev’rybody  is  seated  den  dere  is  a  man  dressed 
in  a  heavy  brown  vinter  coat;  he  tolt  us  all  ’bout  dae  coffin  an’ 
ev’ryting,  but  Alma  couldn’t  understan’ ;  he  asked  somebody  to 
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go  up  in  aae  coffin,  an’  die ;  ay  tought  ay  haf  some  foon  wid  Alma 
so  ay  vent  up  in  dat  coffin;  den  dey  turned  some  kind  o’  lite  on 
me,  so  dat  ay  look  like  a  skeleton;  ven  Alma  see  dat  she  yump 
up  from  her  seat,  an’  holler  dat  she  haf  dae  man  wid  dae  brown 
coat  on  ’rested  for  takin’  my  skin  off ;  you  caun  yust  emagine  how 
dae  people  laufed,  an’  how  ay  laufed,  ay  laufed  like  anyting;  ay 
haf  so  much  foon. 

Efter  ay  come  from  dae  stage  ve  hear  shains  rattlin’ ;  den  dae 
brown-coated  man  opened  dae  door  an’  let  us  into  hell;  dere  ve 
saw  some  o’  dae  big  polaticians  sitting  in  big  iron  pots  ready  to 
be  cooked  into  a  political  stew — dat’s  vat  dey  get  for  sheatin’  dae 
public.  Den  ve  saw  bald-headed  row ;  down  dere  dey  get  all  dae 
teater  dey  vant,  dancing  on  a  stage  o’  tacks ; — glad  ay  ain’t  bald- 
headed. 

On  are  vay  out  ve  saw  how  dae  people  float  along  in  dae  clouds 
o’  fire  in  hell.  It  looks  awful.  Ainter  dey  tebble  ven  ve  tink 
some  o’  are  freins  go  to  dat  place ! 

From  dere  dey  let  us  into  heaven.  Fust  you  see  a  graveyard 
wid  a  big  cross  in  dae  center ;  preety  soon  you  see  a  lovely  girl 
dingin’  to  dae  cross;  overhead  you  see  dae  clouds  wid  dae  angels 
floatin’  along;  den  a  beautiful  fountain  springs  up  on  both  sides 
o’  dae  girl;  ay  tell  you  it  looked  lovely;  ay  vish  ay  caun  shoke 
hands  wid  you  up  dere  instead  o’  de  odder  place. 

Ay  musn’t  forget  to  tell  you  ’bout  dae  lookin’-glass  puzzle.  Dae 
fust  ting  Alma  did  vas  to  run  right  into  herself  an’  bunk  her 
nose;  ev’rytimes  ve  run  into  dae  glass  an’  bumped  are  noses,  ve 
laufed,  an  laufed  like  anyting ;  ve  haf  so  much  foon. 

Dat  vas  dae  last  ting  ve  saw  in  Luna  Park.  From  dere  ay 
took  her  to  Dreamland,  anodder  place  by  Cooney  I-land,  vere  ve 
had  much  foon  too,  an’  laufed,  an’  laufed,  an’  laufed  like  anyting; 
ve  had  so  much  foon. 

Ve  ’rived  home  ’bout  two  o’clock  an’  vat  you  tink?  Alma  lost 
her  key;  dere  vas  no  odder  ting  to  do  but  ring  dae  bell.  Veil, 
we  ringed,  an’  ringed,  and  kicked  on  dae  door,  yet  nobody  heard 
us,  so  den  ay  took  a  little  stone  an’  hit  dae  vinda  wid  it.  Crack  1 
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vent  dae  vinda.  Ay  tell  you  it  did  not  tek  her  papa  long  to  open 
dat  front  door ;  he  vas  so  mad  dat  he  gived  me  a  kick  in  dae — 
oh,  veil,  you  no  vere — an’  sent  me  flyin’  down  dose  steps,  an’ 
poor  Alma  she  cried,  an’  cried  like  anyting;  den  he  took  an’ 
pushed  her  in  an’  shut  dae  door ;  course,  dat  spoiled  are  foon. 

Next  mornin’  ay  meet  Alma  in  dae  grocery  store,  an’  she  tell 
me  if  ay  go  up  to  her  papa  an’  pay  for  dae  vinda  he  let  me  tak 
Alma  out  again  if  ay  don’t  brake  any  more  vindas ;  den  ve  got 
to  talkin’  ’bout  all  dae  fooney  tings  dat  happened,  den  ve  laufed, 
an’  laufed  like  anyting;  ve  haf  so  much  foon. 


BILL  ADAMS  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 


E  have  been  taught  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won 


V  V  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  this  is  a  big  mistake. 
The  man  who  really  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  Bill  Adams. 
In  proof  of  this  statement,  let  Bill  himself  tell  his  story. 

“Well,  yer  see,  boys,  it  wos  like  this  ’ere  at  Worterloo:  There 
was  me  and  the  Dook  and  the  rest  on  us  a-standin’  there  with 
our  staff.  The  Dook  ony  got  about  a  ’undered  men  awailable, 
and  when  ’ee  puts  up  ’is  hopera-glass  ’ee  see  Bonyparty  a-comin’ 
over  the  'ill  with  about  four  hindered  thousan’  men — picked  men 
they  wos,  most  on  ’em.  Well,  the  Dook  ’ee  didn’t  like  the  looks 
on  it  at  all;  so  he  turns  round  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  ’ee 
sez,  ‘Garnet,’  sez  ’ee,  ‘  ’ere’s  a  tough  job  as  we  got  cut  out.  Who’s 
a-goin’  to  take  this  ’eer  job  on?’ 

“  ‘Not  me,’  sez  Sir  Garnet,  ‘but  it’s  all  right,  guv’nor,’  ’ee  sez, 
‘’ere’s  Nelson  a-comin’  up.’ 

“Well,  just  then  Nelson  comes  a-gallopin’  up  on  ’is  white  ’orse. 
He  git  off,  a-salutin’  me  and  the  Dook  and  the  rest  on  us,  and 
a-stickin’  ’is  wooden  leg  in  the  sand — yer  know,  boys.  Nelson  had 
a  wooden  leg,  wot  ’ee  lost  at — at — let’s  see — ah  !  Sringapatam. 
The  Dook  ’ee  turns  to  ’im  and  ’ee  sez,  ‘  ’Oratio,  I’m  in  a  fix,  I’ve 
ony  got  about  a  ’undered  and  fifty  men  awailable,  and  ’ere’s 
Bonyparty  a-comin’  over  the  ’ill  with  seven  ’undered  and  twenty- 
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eight  thousan’  men — picked  men,  most  on  ’em.  Can  you  take  the 
job  on?’ 

“  ‘No,’  sez  Nelson,  ‘’tain’t  fair  to  arst  me.  ’Tain’t  in  my  line/ 
sez  ’ee.  ‘Ain’t  Garnet  a-goin’  to  do  it  ?’ 

“  ‘No/  sez  the  Dook,  ‘Garnet  won’t  touch  it.’ 

“‘Wot  about  yerself,  guv’nor ?’  Nelson  sez. 

“  ‘No/  sez  the  Dook,  ‘it’s  amost  too  much  for  me.’ 

“  ‘Well,  then/  sez  Nelson,  ‘there’s  ony  one  man  as  I  knows 
on  wot  can  take  this  ’ere  job  on.’ 

“  ‘Who’s  that  ?’  sez  the  Dook. 

“‘Why,  Bill  Adams/  sez  Nelson. 

“  ‘Well,  o’  course/  sez  the  Dook,  ‘why,  wot  a  hold  juggins  I 
must  a-bin  not  to  a-thought  o’  Bill !  Course,  Bill’s  the  werry 
man  for  the  job !’  and  the  Dook  ’ee  whistles  me  up. 

“I  wos  jest  down  in  the  canteen  a-havin’  a — half  a  cup  o’ 
tea,  and  I  goes  up  and  I  sez,  ‘Well,  Nosey,  wot’s  up;  wot  is  it'?’ 
I  mostly  called  ’im  Nosey;  we  wos  werry  familiar,  we  wos,  them 
times. 

“  ‘Well/  ’ee  sez,  ‘Bill,  I  won’t  deceive  yer,  I’m  in  a  bit  of  an 
’ole.  I’ve  ony  got  about  a  ’undered  and  fifty  men  awailable,  and 
’ere’s  Bonyparty  a-comin’  over  the  ’ill  with  a  million  o’  men — - 
picked  men,  most  on  ’em.  Can  you  take  the  job  on?’ 

“  ‘Well,  Harthur/  I  sez,  ‘I  think  I  can  pull  yer  through.  How 
mony  men  wos  yer  a-thinkin’  o’  givin’  me?’ 

“‘Well/  he  sez,  ‘take  wot  yer  want,  William.’  Well,  I  takes 
about  a  ’undered  on  ’em.  I  knowed  jest  wot  they  could  do;  and 
we  goes  a-marchin’  up  the  ’ill. 

“Jest  as  we  gets  to  the  top,  and  we  wos  a-gettin’  ready  to  wipe 
’em  out,  I  looks  round  the  corner,  and  I  see  Bonyparty  and  Na¬ 
poleon  and  Blucher  a-hidin’  behind  a  tree. 

“Napoleon  and  Bonyparty  wos  a-lafin’  at  our  little  lot;  but  hold 
Blucher  ’ee  looks  round  the  other  side  the  tree,  and  when  ’ee  see 
me,  ’ee  trfrns  as  white  as  a  sheet.  Then  ’ee  sez  to  Bonyparty  and 
Napoleon,  ‘You’re  a-larfin’  at  ’em,  gentlemen,  ain’t  yer;  but/  sez 
’e,  ‘do  yer  see  who’s  a-leadin’  these  ’ere  men?’ 
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“‘No/  sez  Bonyparty,  ‘can’t  say  as  I  knows  ’im.  Who  is  it?’ 

“  ‘Well/  sez  Blucher,  ‘doan’t  yer  go  and  do  nothin’  rash.  That’s 
Bill  Adams  ! !’ 

“‘What! !’  sez  Bonyparty,  ‘is  that  Bill  a-leadin’  on  ’em?’ 

“  ‘It  is/  sez  Blucher. 

“  ‘Why,  good  grashush/  sez  Bony,  ‘so  it  is.  It’s  old  Bill 
Adams,  wot  gave  me  such  pepper  at  Balaclava.’ 

“Then  ’ee  turns  round  to  ’is  army,  and  ’ee  shouts  out — 

“  ‘Right  about  turn ;  there  won’t  be  no  fight.  Get  off  the  grass, 
if  yer  doan't  all  want  to  be  eat  up.  ’Ere’s  Bill  Adams  a-comin’ !’ 

“Well,  that’s  the  way  me  and  the  Dook  of  Wellington  won  the 
battle  of  Worterloo,  boys.” 


GAME  OF  LIFE. 


MAN’S  life  is  like  a  game  of  cards.  First  it  is  “Cribbage.” 

Next  he  tries  to  “go  it  alone”  at  a  sort  of  “cut,  shuffle  and 
deal”  pace.  Then  he  “raises”  the  “duce”  when  his  mother  “takes 
a  hand  in,”  and,  contrary  to  Hoyle,  “beats  the  little  joker  with  her 
five.”  Then  with  his  “diamonds”  he  wins  the  “queen  of  hearts.” 
Tired  of  playing  a  “lone  hand,”  he  expresses  a  desire  to  “assist” 
his  fair  “partner,”  “throws  out  his  cards,”  and  the  clergyman 
takes  a  ten-dollar-bill  out  of  him  on  a  “pair.”  She  “orders  him 
up”  to  build  fires.  Like  a  “knave”  he  joins  the  “clubs,”  where  he 
often  gets  “high,”  which  is  “low,”  too.  If  he  keeps  “straight”  he 
is  oftentimes  “flush.”  He  grows  old  and  “bluff,”  sees  a  “deal” 
of  trouble,  when  at  last  he  “shuffles”  off  his  mortal  coil  and 
“passes  in  his  checks”  and  he  is  “raked  in”  by  a  “spade.”  Life’s 
fitful  “game”  is  ended,  and  he  waits  the  summons  of  Gabriel's 
“trump”  which  shall  “order  him  up.” 

Professor.  Miss  Vassargirl,  what’s  the  difference  between  a 
poet  and  a  musician? 

Miss  Vassargirl.  A  musician  has  long  hair  that  stands  up. 
while  a  poet  has  long  hair  that  hangs  down. 
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PERE  GORIOT. 


Dramatic,  Tragic  Monologue  for  a  Man. 


Honore  de  Balzac. 


Arranged  as  monologue  expressly  for  this  book. 


Characters:  Pere  Goriot,  speaker  present;  Rastignac,  law- 
student,  supposed  to  be  present. 

Costume:  House-robe  over  night-clothes,  slippers  (see  illustra¬ 
tion).  v 


[Anastasie  and  Delphine,  both  married  to  rich  and  elegant  men, 
are  daughters  of  Pere  Goriot,  who  has  given  his  life  to  them;  for  them 
he  amassed  a  fortune;  for  them  he  tried  to  become  acquainted  with 
aristocratic  Society.  He  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  secure  their 
happiness.  All  his  money  has  been  taken  by  them.  Now  he  is  dying. 
A  few  days  before,  Delphine  came  to  her  father,  and,  bursting  into 
tears,  told  him  that  her  husband  was  a  villain.  She  bitterly  upbraided 
her  father  for  marrying  her  to  such  a  man.  A  little  later,  Anastasie 
came  to  say  that  to  save  her  lover  from  ruin  she  had  sold  her  hus¬ 
band’s  family  diamonds.  Her  husband  had  discovered  her  crime,  and 
demanded  that  she  sign  her  property  over  to  him  for  the  support  of 
their  child.  He  also  insisted  that  she  go  to  a  ball  and  wear  the  dia¬ 
monds  which  he  had  redeemed.  She  had  ordered  a  beautiful  gown  for 
the  occasion,  but  the  dressmaker  refused  to  deliver  it  unless  she  were 
paid.  She  could  not  go  to  her  husband  for  the  money,  and  she  would 
not  go  to  the  ball  in  an  old  gown.  Pere  Goriot,  broken-hearted  by 
his  daughter’s  distress,  fixed  himself  up  the  best  he  could  and  went 
to  sell  family  heirlooms.  He  returned  very  ill,  expecting  Nasie  to 
come  and  thank  him,  but  she  sent  her  maid  for  the  money.  Eugene 
de  Rastignac,  a  law-student  living  in  the  same  house  with  Pere  Goriot, 
when  he  saw  how  near  death  the  old  man  was,  went  to  Delphine  to  tell 
her,  thinking  that  she  would  hasten  to  her  father.  But  she  declined  to 
give  up  the  ball.  Rastignac  is  alone  with  Pere  Goriot,  who  is  reclining 
on  a  couch,  and  slowly  opens  his  eyes.] 

AH !  is  that  you,  my  dear  boy  ?  Did  you  see  my  daughters  ? 

Will  they  be  here  soon?  They  will  come  as  soon  as  they 
know  I  am  ill.  Last  night  all  my  fuel  was  burned.  I  have  no 
money.  I  have  given  it  all  away — all!  [ Rises  on  one  arm.] 
Was  the  dress  of  gold  tissue  handsome?  [ Clasps  head.]  Ah, 
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how  I  suffer !  [Eagerly.]  My  daughters  said  they  would  be 
here,  did  they  not?  Send  for  them  again.  Tell  them  that  I  should 
like  to  see  them — to  kiss  them  before  I  die.  [Falls  back  ex¬ 
hausted.  A  pause  of  several  seconds.  Lies  with  closed  eyes.] 

They  will  come.  I  know  them.  Dear,  kind  Delphine — if  I 
die,  what  sorrow  I  shall  cause  her;  and  Nasie,  too.  [Opens 
eyes.]  I  don’t  want  to  die!  To  die  is — not  to  see  them.  Hell, 
to  a  father,  is  to  be  without  his  children.  [Voice  changes  to 
infinite  tenderness.]  My  heaven  was  in  our  home.  I  can  see 
them  now,  as  they  were  in  our  old  home.  “Good  morning,  papa,” 
they  used  to  say.  I  took  them  on  my  knee  and  played  with  them — 
a  thousand  little  tricks ;  they  caressed  me  so  tenderly.  I  was 
happy  in  my  children.  [Stretches  out  arms.]  If  I  could  but  hold 
them  in  my  arms  I  should  not  suffer  so.  Are  they  coming?  Will 
they  come?  [Another  pause  of  exhaustion.  Then,  eagerly.]  You 
saw  them  at  the  ball?  They  did  not  know  that  I  was  ill,  did 
they?  They  would  not  have  danced,  poor  darlings!  Oh!  I  must 
not  be  ill — they  need  me;  their  fortunes  are  in  danger. 

[Starts  up  madly ,  crying  out.]  Save  me!  cure  me — I  must  be 
cured,  for  they  need  money,  and  I  know  how  to  make  it.  [Very 
rapidly.]  I’m  shrewd;  I  shall  make  millions.  Oh,  I  suffer  too 
much! — too  much!  [Falls  back,  half  crying.]  If  they  were  here 
I  would  not  complain. 

[Starts  up  again  as  though  some  one  entered.]  Ah,  they  are 
coming?  Not  coming!  You  do  not  mean  they  are  not  coming! 
Neither  of  them  coming!  Neither!  We  must  die,  to  know  what 
our  children  are.  Friend,  never  marry ;  never  have  children.  You 
give  them  life — they  give  you  death.  You  bring  them  into  the 
world — they  drive  you  out  of  it. 

Ah,  if  I  were  rich ;  if  I  had  kept  my  fortune ;  if  I  had  not  given 
them  all,  all — they  would  be  here,  they  would  lick  my  cheeks  with 
kisses.  I  should  live  in  a  mansion;  I  should  have  servants,  a  fire. 
They  would  be  all  in  tears — husbands  and  children.  All  would 
be  mine — but  now,  nothing;  I  have  nothing.  Money  gives  all 
things,  even  children. 
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[ Turns  as  toward  Eugene.]  Ah,  my  son!  my  only  child!  I 
would  rather  be  as  I  am,  forsaken  and  destitute.  But,  no,  no ! 
If  I  were  rich  I  should  see  them.  They  have  hearts  of  stone — 
both,  both !  I  loved  them  too  well ;  they  gave  me  no  love  in 
return.  A  father  should  always  be  rich;  he  should  curb  his  chil¬ 
dren  like  vicious  horses ! 

If  you  knew  the  tender  care  they  took  of  me  the  first  year  of 
their  marriage!  [Clasps  head  and  rocks  to  and  fro.]  I  had  just 
given  eight  hundred  thousand  francs  to  each,  and  neither  they  nor 
their  husbands  could  be  rude  to  me.  They  welcomed  me.  It  was 
“My  good  papa/’  “My  dear  papa.”  I  dined  with  their  husbands ; 
I  was  treated  with  respect.  Why?  Because  a  man  who  gives 
away  a  million  and  a  half  must  have  something  left  to  leave.  So 
they  paid  me  attentions- — but  it  was  for  my  money. 

[Leans  forward  as  though  whispering .]  Fashionable  people 
whispered  to  my  sons-in-law.  “Who  is  that.  Monsieur?”  “The 
papa  with  the  money-bags.”  Ah,  they  looked  at  me  with  the 
respect  due  to  wealth.  My  head,  my  head !  I  suffer,  Eugene ! 
I  suffer!  It  is  my  death-struggle.  [Waving  Eugene  to  one 
side.]  But  it  is  nothing,  nothing  compared  to  the  first  look  An- 
astasie  gave  me,  to  make  me  feel  I  had  said  an  ignorant  thing 
which  mortified  her.  That  look !  It  bled  me  from  every  vein. 
I  was  ignorant ;  yes,  but  one  thing  I  knew  too  well — there  was 
no  place  for  me  among  the  living.  The  next  day  I  went  to 
Delphine  to  console  me ;  and  there  I  did  an  awkward  thing  which 
made  her  angry.  I  went  nearly  out  of  my  mind.  I  was  beside 
myself,  not  knowing  what  to  do :  I  was  afraid  to  go  and  see 
them,  lest  they  should  speak  their  minds  to  me.  And  so  I  was 
turned  from  their  doors. 

[Looks  up ;  clasps  hands.]  My  God!  Why  dost  Thou  let  me 
suffer  so  horribly  ?  Have  I  not  expiated  the  crime  of  loving  them 
too  well  ?  Ah,  fathers  are  fools !  I  loved  them  so  well  that  I 
went  back  like  a  gambler  to  his  play.  My  daughters  wanted  laces 
and  jewels — and  I  gave  that  I  might  buy  welcome.  But  they  let 
me  see  they  were  ashamed  of  me. 
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The  doctors!  where  are  they?  If  they  would  split  my  head 
with  an  axe,  I  should  suffer  less.  [Madly.]  Send  for  them,  send 
for  my  daughters — Anastasie,  Delphine !  I  must  see  them  !  Use 
force!  [Staggers  to  his  feet.]  Justice  is  on  my  side;  all  is  on 
my  side — nature,  laws !  The  nation  will  perish  if  fathers  are 
trodden  under  foot;  society,  the  world — all  rest  on  fatherhood. 
Oh,  to  see  them !  to  hear  them !  no  matter  what  they  say  to  me ; 
their  voices  would  calm  me. 

[Sinks  back.]  Ah,  my  friend,  do  you  know  what  it  is  to  see 
the  golden  glance  of  love  change  to  leaden  gray?  I  have  lived 
only  to  be  insulted  and  humiliated.  I  have  given  them  all  my  life ; 
they  will  not  give  me  one  hour  to-day.  I  thirst,  I  burn ;  they  will 
not  come  to  ease  my  death — I  am  dying ! 

[Voice  sinks.  Pause.  Then  sternly.]  There  is  a  God  in 
heaven;  He  will  avenge  us.  Oh,  they  will  come!  [Once  more 
stretches  out  arms  tenderly.]  Come,  my  darlings!  a  kiss,  a  last 
kiss.  I  go  to  God,  and  I  will  tell  Him  that  you  have  been  good 
to  me;  I  will  plead  for  you — for  you  are  innocent;  yes,  innocent. 
I  am  justly  punished;  my  children  were  good,  and  I  have  spoiled 
them.  I  alone  am  guilty;  but  guilty  through  love.  Their  voices 
would  still  my  heart.  [Listens.]  I  hear  them ;  they  come ! 

[Motions  with  his  hands.]  Write  to  them  that  I  have  millions 
to  bequeath.  Avarice  will  bring  them.  I  want  my  daughters; 
they  are  mine.  If  they  do  not  come,  I  shall  be  dead!  [Weeps.] 
I  feel  it  coming.  Had  they  asked  me  to  tear  out  my  eyes,  I  should 
have  answered,  “Take  them !”  They  thought  all  fathers  were  like 
me.  But  their  own  children  will  avenge  me.  Tell  them  to  think 
of  their  own  death-beds.  [Rises  on  arm.  Points  toward  door.] 
Go,  go !  tell  them  to  come.  Call  out !  call  out,  as  I  do,  “Here, 
Nasie !  Here,  Delphine !  Come  to  your  father,  who  has  been 
so  good  to  you,  and  who  is  dying.” 

[Falls  back.]  Are  they  coming?  No?  Am  I  to  die  like  a 
dog — abandoned,  forsaken  ?  They  are  wicked,  they  are  criminal ! 
I  hate  them !  I  curse  them !  [Half  rises,  but  struggles  vainly  to 
sit  up.]  I  will  rise  from  my  coffin  to  curse  them  again !  Oh, 
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what  am  I  saying?  Is  Delphine  there?  Delphine  is  good;  but® 
Nasie  is  so  unhappy!  And  their  money!  Oh,  let  me  die!  I  suffer 
so !  My  head !  my  head  !  Cut  it  off,  but  leave  me  my  heart ! 

I  love  them ;  I  adore  them.  I  shall  recover  if  I  see  them.  My 
sons-in-law  have  killed  my  daughters.  I  lost  them  when  they 
married.  Fathers !  petition  for  a  law  against  marriage.  [In  a 
voice  of  ■inspiration.']  No  more  marriages!  They  take  our  chil¬ 
dren  from  us,  and  we  die  desolate.  [Half  staggers  to  his  feet.] 
Vengeance !  It  is  my  sons-in-law  who  keep  them  away  from 
me !  They  assassinate  me !  Death,  or  my  daughters.  [Falls 
back.]  Ah,  it  is  finished!  I  die  without  them!  [Yearningly.] 
Fifine !  Nassie!  Fifine!  come.  [As  though  he  sees  them.]  I  bless 
them  !  I  bless  [in  a  voice  of  great  joy] — my  angels  !” 


CONQUEST  OF  SALLY  B. 


Sarah  Pratt  Carr. 


[From  “The  Iron  Way.”] 


ORTY  years  ago,  surgery  was  practically  untried,  and  Alvin 


X  Carter,  a  cripple,  did  not  dream  it  possible  that  he  could  be 
made  whole.  But  for  years  he  had  loved  Viola  Bernard,  and 
when  the  idea  was  born  to  him  that  he  might  have  his  leg  broken 
and  made  straight,  he  never  halted  till  he  found  a  surgeon  willing 
to  add  his  skill  to  Alvin’s  money  and  pluck. 

Fie  came  through  with  two  straight  legs,  the  trifling  shortness 
of  one  being  corrected  by  a  high  heel,  and  presented  himself  at 
Viola’s  home.  Mrs.  Bernard,  known  from  Sacramento  to  Virginia 
City  as  Sally  B.,  had  accumulated  a  fortune  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  West,  and  was  trying  to  make  people  forget  that  she  had 
once  run  a  hotel. 

Sally  B.  swept  into  the  room,  paused  a  chilling  instant,  and  came 
forward  with  her  most  imposing  society  manner. 

“Why,  Mr.  Carter !  This  is  elegant  to  see  you !  Elegant 
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weather,  isn’t  it?  When  did  you  come  to  the  Bay?  Elegant  time 
of  year  to  visit  at  the  Bay,  now,  ain’t  it?  I  read  of  the  crack 
operation  the  doctors  performed  on  you,  Mr.  Carter.  I  congrat¬ 
ulate  you  on  its  bein’  O.  K.  It’s  an  elegant  improvement.  Won’t 
you  set — sit?” 

She  did  not  even  look  at  him.  Blindly  he  groped  for  a  chair, 
his  eyes  burning  as  if  she  had  slapped  them.  Had  he  but  known, 
Sally  B.’s  keen  vision  had  instantly  approved  his  erect  manliness, 
his  resolute  countenance.  Her  heart  warmed  to  him.  Yet  ambi¬ 
tion  held  the  rein.  She  left  him  no  opportunity  for  personal  topics. 

“Do  tell  me  something  about  the  railroad.  I  miss  it  power¬ 
ful— ly.” 

“I’ve  just  returned  from  the  Front;  got  back  yesterday.” 

“Oh,  go — ”  She  hesitated.  He  knew  she  was  going  to  say 
“gosh !”  and  his  self-possession  flew  home  again. 

“I’m  just  that  hungry  to  hear  all  about  things.  Where’d  they 
run  the  line?  Across  by  Battle  Mountain — I  know  that;  and 
where  else?” 

“They  run  a  hundred  lines,  I  guess;  just  kept  the  surveyors 
sticking  pins  into  the  whole  American  Desert  till  they’d  picked  out 
the  best  one.  ■  They  were  ’way  by  Toano  when  I  left.” 

“I  know  that  place ;  come  acrost  there  in  ’54.  Paw  emigrated 
from  Oregon  to  Salt  Fake,  didn’t  like  it,  an’  come  over  to  Cali- 
forny — California.” 

Alvin  breathed  freely.  “My !  but  it’s  cold  over  there !” 

“I  bet  it  is,”  she  endorsed,  emphatically.  “How’s  Charley 
Crocker,  an’  Gregory,  an’  all  the  rest?  Lord!  I  can  smell  the 
sagebrush  now !” 

“Working  like  blazes !  Laying  track  by  moonlight  and  stars ! 
Just  think  of  that !  And  big  sagebrush  bonfires  to  help  out.  It 
was  the  strangest  sight;  the  men  looked  like  goblins,  and  the 
hammer-blows  sounded  far  away,  and  made  you  creep.” 

“Gosh !  They  must  be  runnin’  them  U.  P.  folks  hard.” 

“Not  so  hard  as  I’d  like  to  see.  The  U.  P.’s  are  coming  like 
lightning,  just  a-whoopin’  ’em  up!  They  have  a  man  for  every 
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rod  for  a  hundred  miles.  Glory!  I  wish  our  folks  could  hurry 
up  some  of  those  thirty-five  ironships  out  on  the  ocean,  and 
scare  up  more  men.” 

“By  jinks!  It’s  plumb  good  to  talk  railroad  once  more.” 

Alvin  squared  about  in  his  chair.  “Mrs.  Bernard,  I’ve  come 
for  Viola.  Will  you  let  me  have  her  peaceably,  or  must  I  make 
a  row  about  it?”  He  was  quite  himself;  and  Sally  B.  knew  that 
no  glamor  of  luxury  could  frighten  him  now. 

“She  won't  have  you,  Al.  I’m  sorry,  but - ” 

“No,  you  ain’t  sorry;  and  that  isn’t  the  truth,  anyway.  It’s 
you  that  won’t  have  me ;  and  Vi’ll  break  her  heart  to  please  you.” 
He  rose  and  stood  before  her. 

Sally  B.  flinched.  “See  here,  Al !  Vi’s  done  without  you  a 
long  time.  She’s  taken  the  edi — education  we’ve  give  her  like  a 
thoroughbred.  And  she’s  beautiful— you  hain’t  seen  Vi  lately; 
you  don’t  know  how  handsome  she  is.” 

“Yes,  I  do!  I’ve  read  every  scrap  of  the  lots  the  papers  have 
said  of  her.  I’ve  sent  to  the  galleries  for  her  pictures.  She’s  a 
little  princess.” 

“Every  bit,  an’  better!  Now,  Al,  we’ve  give  Vi  culture;  an’ 
she’s  took  to  culture  like  a  salmon  to  fresh  water  in  spawnin’  time. 
She’s  got  the  style  for  culture,  an’  the  tin  to  set  it  off.  An’  these 
big-bugs  round  here  that’s  long  on  culture,  too,  they  see  it  in  Vi, 
an’  take  her  right  into  their  set.  There’s  Freddy  Bryan — you 
know  who  he  is?” 

Alvin  nodded. 

“Well,  he’s  stuck  on  her,  bad.  An’  there’s  that  English  lord, 
Lawrence ;  I  don’t  know  but  he’s  her  fyansee  by  now ;  he  was  here 
this  afternoon.  Maybe  he  ain’t  gone  yet.” 

Alvin  looked  at  the  floor  and  said  nothing. 

“Think  of  havin’  an  English  lord  for  a  son-in-law !  Or  at  any 
rate,  Freddy  Bryan !” 

“But  what  sort  of  a  figure  would  you  and  Bill  Bernard  cut 
with  that  kind  of  people?” 
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“We  ain’t  that  pattern  of  fool.  We’d  keep  away.” 

“And  Vi?  I  suppose  she’d  never  want  to  see  her  father  and 
mother.  She’d  be  quite  happy  without  them.  Lord !  she  ought 
to  be  happy  without  you !  It’s  worse  than  Abraham’s  sacrifice 
if  there  had  been  no  lamb !  At  least,  Isaac  would  have  burned 
quickly !” 

He  saw  Sally  B.’s  face  drop  and  gray  shadows  creep  in. 

“What’s  the  use  of  money  and  beauty,  an’  Vi’s  aristocratic  way, 
if  Bill  an’  me  was  ready  to  tie  her  down  to  our  kind?  To  life 
on  the  desert;  maybe — Bill  ain’t  no  finandseer — to  tough  luck 
an’  pore  grub.  That’s  what’s  bound  to  come  if  Bill’s  luck  turns. 
Do  you  think  that’s  lovin’  her?  That  lord  b’longs  to  folks  that’s 
always  had  money,  an’  always  looked  it.  An’  if  he  fails,  there’s 
Freddy  Bryan ;  he’s  a  man,  the  right  kind.  If  he  loses  his  money, 
he’ll  make  it  again — he’s  buckin’  bright— an’  she’ll  live  genteel.  I 
s’pose  you’d  call  it  lovin’  her  to  drag  her  away  from  all  that,  an’ 
tie  her  up  to  a  little  four-by-six  life  with  you,  a-trampin’  along  the 
railroad !” 

Alvin  walked  abruptly  away  to  the  open  window.  The  beautiful 
palm-garden  with  its  waxen-crested  calla  hedge  and  vine-wrapped 
trellises  was  full  of  winter  bloom  and  fragrance;  but  he  saw 
nothing.  He  was  looking  into  a  future  without  Viola.  Sally 
B.’s  biting  challenge  had  razed  his  years-old  castle  of  hope. 

Sally  B.,  watching,  saw  her  battle  won;  and  a  quick  revulsion 
of  feeling  set  in.  She  remembered  how  valiantly  he  had  fought 
his  way  on  a  crutch  through  half-starved  boyhood  to  honorable 
manhood — she  was  proud  of  the  courage  that  had  pioneered  an 
operation  that  was  the  talk  of  the  papers. 

When  Alvin  spoke  his  voice  was  very  gentle.  “May  I  see 
Viola  before  I  go?  It’ll  be  my  last  chance,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  A1 !”  she  cried  out.  Almost,  ambition  had  lost !  “Al, 
boy!  Do  you  think  you’d  better?  Won’t  it  be  harder  for  you? 
An’  for  her,  too?” 

Give  her  up  without  one  more  look  into  her  dear  face?  Not 
see  for  himself  that  it  was  well  with  her? 
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Yet  he  took  up  his  hat  and  turned  steady  eyes  to  where  Sally 
B.  stood. 

“Tell  Vi — tell  Vi — no,  don’t  tell  her  anything!  Good-bye,  Sally 
B.”  He  bowed  slightly  and  walked  out  of  the  door. 

“Oh,  A1  Carter,  you’re  the  best  man  I  ever — ■”  she  caught  her 
breath  and  stopped,  staring  after  him. 

Neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  did  he  turn  his  eyes  as  he 
walked  down  the  winding,  rose-lined  avenue.  Somewhere  in  the 
great  house  a  piano  was  sounding.  “Good-bye,  good-bye,”  it 
moaned  over  and  over  again.  And  the  iron  gates  clashed  to  be¬ 
hind  him,  shutting  out  his  paradise  ! 

“A1 !  A1  Carter !”  screamed  a  shrill  voice.  Through  the  gates 
Sally  B.  flew.  “Al,  come  back.  Come  back  an’  see  Vi !  Gosh 
dura  it,  Al !  I  throw  up  the  game !  What  does  a  shamming  old 
Greazer  like  me  want  of  a  big-bug  for  a  son-in-law?  You’re  good 
enough,  right  smart  better’n  I  deserve;  an’  good  enough  for  Vi, 
too.  Go  ’long  in  the  music-room  there,  an’  find  Vi.  Tell  her  if 
she’s  said  Wes’  to  Reg  Lawrence,  or  to  Freddy  Bryan,  or  to  any 
other  feller,  I’ll  say  'No’  to  him!  Go!” 

She  dragged  him  into  the  hall,  pushed  him  toward  the  music- 
room  and,  sSbbing  wildly,  ran  up  the  soundless  stairs. 

Alvin  stood  still,  dazed,  when  a  little  figure  sprang  forward  to 
meet  him. 

“Oh,  Alvin  !”  she  cried. 

“Viola,  your  mother  has  accepted  me  for  you,”  he  said  softly, 
and  took  her  in  his  arms. 


“READ  AS  YOU  TALK.” 


Teacher.  Now  James,  remember  that  the  secret  of  good  read¬ 
ing  is  to  read  exactly  as  you  talk.  The  first  sentence  in  to-day’s 
lesson  is :  “William,  please  to  let  me  take  your  kite  for  a  few 
minutes.”  How  would  you  say  it? 

James.  Hi,  dere,  Bill,  gimme  dat  kite  o’  yours  a  minute  or  I’ll 
break  your  face ;  see  ! 
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A  WOMAN’S  CONCLUSIONS. 


Pathetic  Retrospective  Verse  Monologue  for  Woman. 

Characters:  Mrs.  Weary,  speaker  present;  her  friend,  sup¬ 

posed  to  be  present,  seated. 

Costume  :  Careless  attire. 

Scene:  Mrs.  Weary  walks  up  and  down  a  while  then  stops  and 
speaks  to  friend. 

I  SAID,  if  I  might  go  back  again 

To  the  very  hour  and  place  of  my  birth; 

Might  have  my  life  whatever  I  chose. 

And  live  it  in  any  part  of  the  earth ; 


Put  perfect  sunshine  into  my  sky, 

Banish  the  shadow  of  sorrow  and  (Joubt ; 
Have  all  my  happiness  multiplied, 

And  all  my  suffering  stricken  out; 


If  I  could  have  known,  in  the  years  now  gone, 
The  best  that  a  woman  comes  to  know ; 
Could  have  had  whatever  will  make  her  blest. 
Or  whatever  she  thinks  will  make  her  so : 

Have  found  the  highest  and  purest  bliss 
That  the  bridal-wreath  and  ring  inclose; 

And  gained  the  one  out  of  all  the  world, 

That  my  heart  as  well  as  my  reason  chose; 


And  if  this  had  been,  and  I  stood  to-night 
By  my  children,  lying  asleep  in  their  beds. 
And  could  count  in  my  prayers,  for  a  rosary. 
The  shining  row  of  their  golden  heads ; 

Yea!  I  said,  if  a  miracle  such  as  this 

Could  be  wrought  for  me,  at  my  bidding,  still 
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I  would  choose  to  have  my  past  as  it  is. 

And  to  let  my  future  come  as  it  will ! 

I  would  not  make  the  path  I  have  trod 

More  pleasant,  or  even  more  straight  or  wide; 

Nor  change  my  course  the  breadth  of  a  hair. 
This  way  or  that  way,  to  either  side. 

My  past  is  mine,  and  I  take  it  all ; 

Its  weakness — its  folly,  if  you  please ; 

Nay,  even  my  sins,  if  you  come  to  that, 

May  have  been  my  helps,  not  hindrances  ! 

If  I  saved  my  body  from  the  flames 

Because  that  once  I  had  burned  my  hand : 

Or  kept  myself  from  a  greater  sin 

By  doing  a  less — you  will  understand; 

It  was  better  I  suffered  a  little  pain. 

Better  I  sinned  for  a  little  time, 

If  the  smarting  warned  me  back  from  death, 
And  the  sting  of  sin  withheld  from  crime. 

Who  knows  its  strength,  by  trial,  will  know 
What  strength  must  be  set  against  a  sin ; 

And  how  temptation  is  overcome 

He  has  learned,  who  has  felt  its  power  within ! 

And  who  knows  how  a  life  at  the  last  may  show! 
Why,  look  at  the  moon  from  where  we  stand! 

Opaque,  uneven,  you  say;  yet  it  shines 
A  luminous  sphere,  complete  and  grand. 

So  let  my  past  stand,  just  as  it  stands, 

And  let  me  now,  as  I  may,  grow  old; 

I  am  what  I  am,  and  my  life  for  me 

Is  the  best — or  it  had  not  been,  I  hold. 
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HEAT  OF  BATTLE, 


HE  minister’s  kitchen,  because  it  undertook  to  serve  too  many 


X  purposes,  was  only  a  qualified  success.  As  a  dining-room  it 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  minister’s  wife.  Because  it  lacked 
a  sink  and  several  other  conveniences,  its  career  as  a  kitchen  was 
in  no  wise  brilliant. 

The  congregation,  the  staid  elders  and  deacons,  remained  in 
happy  ignorance  of  the.  righteous  indignation  which  sometimes 
flashed  and  flamed  in  the  region  of  culinary  mysteries. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  minister’s  wife  had  conducted  an  un¬ 
successful  campaign  under  a  banner  bearing  this  device,  “A  new 
kitchen  with  a  really  and  truly  sink.” 

Repeatedly  this  banner  had  gone  down  in  humiliation  and  de¬ 
feat.  The  perversity  of  the  three  trustees  who  stood  guard  over 
the  church  treasury  compelled  the  minister  and  his  family  to  par¬ 
take  of  their  daily  bread  in  the  confines  of  the  heated  kitchen. 

The  trustees  st  ubbornly  insisted  that  a  parsonage  with  three 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  four  on  the  second,  furnished  ample 
accommodations  for  a  modern  defender  of  the  orthodox  faith.  The 
prophet  Elijah,  they  said,  had  only  one  little  room  upon  the  wall. 
In  vain  the  little  woman  with  the  banner  endeavored  to  convince 
them  that  when  the  parlor  had  to  serve  as  the  minister’s  study  and 
the  living-room  as  a  reception  hall,  and  the  kitchen  as  dining-room, 
there  was  perplexity  and  discomfort  beyond  a  reasonable  measure 
of  Christian  resignation.  She  reminded  them  also  that  Elijah  was 
not  burdened  with  the  cares  of  a  family  in  his  limited  quarters  on 
the  wall. 

But  the  trustees  were  set  in  their  ways.  They  listened  to  her 
good-naturedly,  smiled  a  little,  but  refused  even  seriously  to  con¬ 
sider  the  proposition.  Young  Mr.  Cummings,  the  junior  member 
of  the  official  body,  finally  undertook  to  champion  her  cause,  but 
mainly  because  he  was  young,  his  minority  report  received  scant 
attention.  Then  the  mistress  of  the  manse  retired  to  the  kitchen 
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and  sputtered.  She  told  the  tea-kettle  and  frying-pan  just  what 
she  thought  of  those  wooden  trustees. 

A  month  passed  and  she  was  considering  the  question  of  serv¬ 
ing  a  wedding  anniversary  dinner.  The  proposition  made  her 
heart  sink.  “Oh,  I  just  can't  do  it/’  she  whispered  under  her 
breath.  “This  terrible  kitchen  makes  mother  nervous,  and  his 
people  always  look  at  me  as  if  I  was  to  blame  for  it.  I’ll  just  let 
the  day  go  by  like  any  other  day  until  I  can  have  things  half-way 
decent.” 

The  fire  in  the  stove  was  dying  out,  but  the  place  was  still  un¬ 
comfortably  warm.  “They  never  could  stand  it,”  she  exclaimed. 
Then  she  paused: 

“I  wonder - ”  Perhaps  it  was  five  minutes  later  when  she 

entered  her  husband’s  study. 

“Percy,  our  wedding  anniversary  is  on  the  seventeenth.” 

“Is  it?” 

“Yes,  and  I  had  thought  of  having  mother  and  some  of  our 
other  relatives  to  dinner,  but  couldn’t  we  do  something  different 
this  year?  Do  you  think  Mr.  Cummings  and  the  other  trustees 
would  care  to  come?  Perhaps  it  would  help  to  keep  up  the  good 
feeling'  in  the  church  if  we  did  a  little  special  entertaining.  I 
can  prepare  a  good  dinner  when  I  try.” 

“Yes,  yes,  certainly,  certainly,  have  the  trustees  this  year  and 
the  elders  next  time.  Have  we  chairs  enough,  Maggie?” 

“Oh,  yes,  if  you  drive  a  nail  in  the  one  that  wiggles.  And  will 
you  attend  to  inviting  the  men  ?  Be  sure  to  have  Mr.  Crowles 
come.  I  know  he  has  been  mean  about  our  kitchen,  but  we  won’t 
slight  him  on  that  account.” 

“No,  no,  we  must  show  a  Christian  spirit.” 

Then  the  good  man  delved  again  into  the  mysterious  black 
books  on  the  table.  When  her  husband  turned  to  his  books,  the 
little  woman  knew  that  the  interview  was  at  an  end. 

During  the  succeeding  days  her  busy  intellect  fairly  teemed 
with  clever  plans  for  the  diversion  of  her  prospective  guests,  the 
trustees  of  the  Millville  Presbyterian  Church. 
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The  members  of  that  body  were  vastly  pleased  to  be  invited  to 
a  dinner  at  the  manse.  They  believed  that  such  cordiality  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  minister’s  wife  bore  no  ill-will  toward  them  on 
account  of  their  refusal  to  entertain  her  proposition.  Mr.  Crowles, 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  was  so  intensely  gratified  that  he 
arrived  fifteen  minutes  in  advance  of  the  other  guests.  He  and 
the  minister  at  once  entered  into  an  earnest  discussion  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  church,  leaving  the  mistress  to  her  own  devices  in  the 
kitchen. 

In  that  region  things  were  reeking  hot.  The  table,  of  necessity, 
stood  near  the  stove,  which  was  doing  its  level  best  to  raise  the 
temperature  still  higher;  it  was  spread  with  a  snowy  cloth,  each 
crease  of  which  told  of  feminine  energy  on  ironing-day.  The  sil¬ 
ver  glistened  in  the  lamplight,  dully  reflecting  the  vivid  red  of  a 
spreading  center-piece. 

The  minister’s  wife  was  happy  indeed.  Her  face  was  flushed 
with  excitement  and  with  the  fierce  external  heat.  She  smiled  to 
herself — a  grim,  contented  smile — as  she  glanced  at  the  windows, 
now  reeking  with  the  condensed  humidity  of  the  room. 

“There,  now,  everything  is  ready,”  she  murmured,  giving  a  last 
deft  touch  to  the  appointments.  Then  lifting  the  coal-hod,  she 
dumped  into  the  stove  a  liberal  supply  of  fuel,  carefully  distribut¬ 
ing  it  with  the  poker.  Her  entrance  to  the  parlor  carried  with  it 
the  smell  of  savory  dishes,  and  the  men  arose  with  alacrity,  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  full  justice  to  the  bountiful  spread. 

“You  will  please  take  this  place,  Mr.  Crowles,”  she  said  sweetly, 
when  they  had  followed  her  into  the  seven-fold  heated  furnace. 
The  chair  she  indicated  was  scarcely  two  feet  away  from  the  roar¬ 
ing  stove.  Mr.  Sawyer  was  deposited  hard  by,  while  young  Mr. 
Cummings  was  conducted  to  a  place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table.  The  minister  and  his  wife  occupied  either  end  of  the  board. 

“We  thought  of  serving  dinner  in  the  sitting-room,”  explained 
the  little  woman,  “but  that  blessed  husband  of  mine  was  late  get¬ 
ting  home  this  afternoon,  and  really  I  couldn’t  drag  this  heavy, 
table  alone.  It  is  a  heavy  task  for  two.  We  always  have  our 
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meals  here,  and  I  hope  you  don’t  mind — do  you  ?  It  is  our  only 
dining-room,  you  know.” 

“No,  mom,  we  don’t  mind,”  responded  Mr.  Crowles,  hitching 
his  chair  nearer  the  table. 

“It  is  snug  and  homelike  here,”  explained  the  minister,  beaming 
upon  his  guests. 

“Right  pleasant  place,”  commented  Mr.  Sawyer,  behind  whom 
the  kettle  hummed  and  sang  as  it  gave  off  a  steady  cloud  of  hot 
steam. 

Young  Mr.  Cummings  began  to  tell  of  a  new  soprano  who  had 
recently  come  to  town  and  who  promised  to  be  of  value  to  the 
choir,  but  Crowles  and  Sawyer  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  a 
show  of  interest. 

The  minister  poked  at  the  platter  of  fried  chicken. 

“Will  you  have  light  or  dark  meat,  Mr.  Crowles?” 

“Oh,  anything,  anything.”  Mr.  Crowles  settled  in  his  chair  and 
threw  open  his  coat,  thereby  freeing  the  garment  from  its  clinging 
proximity  to  his  back. 

“She  can  sing  clear  up  where  there  aren’t  any  more  notes,” 
continued  Mr.  Cummings,  “and  if  we  get  her  the  Methodists  won’t 
be  anywhere  near  it.” 

“My  dear,  isn’t  it  just  a  trifle — ?”  began  the  minister,  but  the 
inquiry  died  away  in  the  sprightly  voice  of  his  wife. 

“And  what  is  her  name,  Mr.  Cummings?  Of  course,  we  must 
secure  her,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Mr. 
Crowles?  Good  singers  are  so  difficult  to  find  and  so  necessary 
to  the  church.  We  must  call  on  her  soon,  Percy.” 

“Yes,  yes.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Crowles :  shall  we  ask 
her  to  sing  in  our  church?” 

“Eh?”  asked  Mr.  Crowles,  whose  face  was  now  moist  and  very 
red.  The  lamplight  shone  upon  dozens  of  tiny,  glistening  drops  on 
his  forehead. 

“Eh?”  he  asked  again. 

“I  was  speaking  of  the  new  soprano,”  the  reverend  host  ex¬ 
plained. 
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“Oh,  yes — well,  yes,  better  get  her  if  possible.  I  may  be  wrong 
about  it,  but  seems  to  me  the  room  is  very  warm.” 

“Why,  is  it  ?”  inquired  the  sweet  little  woman  in  surprise.  “Per¬ 
haps  you  had  better  open  a  window,  Percy.  Are  you  uncomfort¬ 
able,  Mr.  Cummings?”  As  she  said  this,  the  conspirator  looked 
straight  into  the  eyes  of  the  junior  trustee.  He  thought  he  de¬ 
tected  a  ghost  of  a  wink  in  her  gaze,  and  immediately  rose  to  the 
occasion. 

“No,”  he  answered ;  “on  the  contrary,  I  was  sure  I  felt  a 
draught  from  that  window  and  I  was  somewhat  concerned.  I  take 
cold  so  easily.” 

“Never  mind,”  hastily  interjected  Mr.  Crowles.  “I  am  perhaps 
dressed  a  little  too  warm  for  the  season.” 

“Do  you  use  this  room  as  a  dining-room  all  the  year  round?” 
inquired  Mr.  Sawyer,  fidgeting  in  his  chair. 

“Yes,  all  the  year  through,”  returned  the  minister.  “Won’t  you 
let  me  help  you  to  more  peas?” 

“Nd,  thank  you.” 

“Do  let  me  give  you  more  hot  coffee,”  purred  the  sweet  woman. 

“No,  thank  you,  nothing  more,”  said  Mr.  Sawyer,  casting  an 
uneasy  glance  at  the  stove,  which  was  as  fervent  as  a  summer  sun. 

The  water  in  the  kettle  bubbled  and  splashed  in  its  activity. 
During  the  pauses  in  the  conversation  the  low,  steady  humming 
of  the  fire  rushing  beneath  the  stove-lids  could  be  heard.  Pres¬ 
ently  an  odor  stole  out  on  the  stuffy  air.  Very  much  like  the 
burning  of  a  rag  it  was,  and  with  it  was  a  dim  suggestion  of 
incinerated  cookery.  Mr.  Crowles  drew  forth  his  handkerchief 
and  mopped  his  brow.  His  associate,  Mr.  Sawyer,  sniffed  and 
looked  about  him,  breathing  deeply.  Then  with  a  startled  look 
the  minister’s  wife  sprang  up,  exclaiming : 

“Mercy !  my  biscuits  are  burning !” 

She  hurried  to  the  oven  door  and  flung  it  wide  open.  An 
infernal  draught  of  hot  air  laden  with  smoke  swept  full  against  the 
unprotected  back  of  Mr.  Crowles.  A  reserve  detachment  swooped 
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aside  and  enveloped  Mr.  Sawyer.  In  an  instant  a  thin  veil  of 
smoke  enveloped  the  table. 

“Oh,  dear !”  came  the  voice  of  the  little  woman  as  she  clawed 
and  clutched  frantically  at  something  within  the  oven,  “they're 
ruined.” 

A  blackened  mass  slid  from  her  hand  to  the  floor,  and  with  it 
was  a  small,  black,  square  smoking  thing  that  had  once  done  duty 
as  an  iron-holder. 

“I  must  have  forgotten  and  left  it  in  the  oven  when  I  turned 
the  biscuits,”  she  managed  to  explain. 

Mr.  Crowles  coughed  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  dripping 
forehead.  The  upper  buttons  of  his  waistcoat  were  unfastened. 
He  was  very  warm  indeed. 

“Shall  I  open  the  window?”  he  asked,  half  rising. 

“Oh,  no,  please  sit  still;  I  can  open  it  easily,”  she  answered. 
But  before  doing  so  she  stirred  the  fire  into  one  final  effort.  Her 
face  was  a  study  of  sweetness  and  peace  as  she  again  seated  herself 
at  the  table. 

When  the  meal  was  ended,  the  minister  and  his  guests  executed 
an  almost  pell-mell  retreat  into  the  cool  living-room.  Both  Mr. 
Crowles  and  Mr.  Sawyer  bore  evidence  of  the  radiating  power  of 
the  parson’s  stove.  The  pride  had  forsaken  Mr.  Crowles’  collar, 
which  now  hung  dejectedly  about  his  neck.  Mr.  Sawyer’s  cellu¬ 
loid  survived  the  torrid  atmosphere,  shining  and  placid,  but  his 
cuffs  were  sadly  wilted  and  his  linen  bosom  flat  and  flabby. 

Mr.  Cummings  opened  the  front  door  and  peered  long  and  ear¬ 
nestly  into  the  great  cool  outside  world,  while  he  whistled  softly, 
“There’ll  be  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town  to-night.” 

The  following  Sabbath  morning  the-  minister  made  this  an¬ 
nouncement  to  his  congregation : 

“The  board  of  trustees  authorize  me  to  state  that  certain  im¬ 
provements  are  to  be  made  in  the  manse,  including  the  erection 
of  a  kitchen.  This  addition  has  long  been  needed  and  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  your  pastor  and  his  family.” 

The  minister’s  wife  glanced  across  the  church  at  Mr.  Cummings. 
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He  thought  he  detected  the  ghost  of  a  wink  in  her  right  eye,  and 
rose  to  the  occasion  with  a  squint  of  his  left.  The  little  woman’s 
banner  was  floating  high  and  triumphant.  She  laughed  like  a  girl 
when  she  told  the  good  news  to  the  frying-pan  and  declared, 
“There  is  nothing  better  than  baked  trustees,  except  a  trustee  that 
needs  no  baking.” 


CAP’N  GOLDSACK. 


William  Sharp. 


DOWN  in  the  yellow  bay  where  the  scows  are  sleeping. 
Where  among  the  dead  men  the  sharks  flit  to  and  fro, 
There  Cap’n  Goldsack  goes,  creeping,  creeping,  creeping. 

Looking  for  his  treasure  down  below ! 

Yeo,  yeo,  heave-a-yeo ! 

Creeping,  creeping,  creeping  down  below — 

Yo-ho ! 

Down  among  the  tangleweed  where  the  dead  are  leaking 

With  the  ebb  and  flow  o’  water  through  their  ribs  and  hollow 
bones, 

Isaac  Goldsack  stoops  alow,  seeking,  seeking,  seeking, 

What's  he  seeking  there  amidst  a  lot  o’  dead  men’s  bones? 

Yeo,  yeo,  heave-a-yeo ! 

Seeking,  seeking,  seeking  down  below — 

Yo-ho ! 

Twice  a  hundred  year  and  more  are  gone  acrost  the  bay, 

Down  acrost  the  yellow  bay  where  the  dead  are  sleeping; 

But  Cap’n  Goldsack  gropes  an’  gropes  from  year-long  day  to  day — 
Cap’n  Goldsack  gropes  below,  creeping,  creeping,  creeping. 
Yeo,  yeo,  heave-a-yeo ! 

Creeping,  creeping,  creeping  down  below — 

Yo-ho! 
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CULLUD  LADY  COOK. 


Comedy  Negro-Dialect  Verse  Monologue  for  Woman. 


Characters:  Cullud  Lady  Cook,  speaker  present;  Mistress, 
supposed  to  be  present. 

Costume:  Black  Mammy  style  with  bandanna  on  head. 

Scene:  Parlor  interior.  Cullud  Lady,  with  arms  akimbo  and 
facing  entrance  to  parlor,  gazes  sharply  for  a  moment  at 
person  supposed  to  be  entering. 

IS  you  de  young  w’ite  ’oman  adbertisin’  fer  er  cook? 

Kase  I’se  de  cullud  lady  wants  de  place — • 

But  fo’  we  cums  ter  bizness  Pse  disposed  ter  take  er  look, 
An’  see  ef  Pse  impressioned  by  yer  face. 

It  looks  er  little  sassy,  but  it  mout  be  lookin’  wuss, 

Kase  w’ite  folks  has  some  monst’ous  funny  ways, 

But  ef  you’se  kinder  keerful,  you  an’  me  ain’t  gwine  ter  fuss, 
An’  now  I’ll  ax  how  much  er  month  yer  pays? 

W’y  fifteen  dollars,  ’oman,  is  er  insult  ter  ma  kind ! 

’Twould  hardly  buy  dis  cullud  lady’s  shoes, 

I  niver  wuks  for  cheap  folks,  tell  de  trufe  ter  speak  ma  mind, 
I  niver  wuks  at  all  unless  I  choose. 

I  specks  you’ll  want  er  ref’rence  an’  ter  know  de  reason  why, 
I  didn’t  keep  de  job  I  had  befo’. 

But  ef  yer  wants  dis  lady  fer  ter  make  yo’  apple  pie, 

You’ll  ax  dem  kinder  ques’ions  mouty  slow. 

Yo  terms  don’t  ’zackly  suit  me,  but  I  kinder  lak  yer  style, 

So  ef  you’ll  please  ter  make  de  kitchen  fire, 

I’ll  be  here  in  de  mawnin’,  jes  ter  try  yer  for  er  while, 

I  alius  laks  ter  know  ter  whom  I  hire. 
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FRIEND  OF  THE  FAMILY. 


HRISTIE  was  very  small,  and  had  red  hair  and  freckles. 


As  far  back  as  he  could  remember,  he  had  sold  newspapers 
on  the  streets.  For  the  last  few  summers  he  had  blackened  boots 
on  a  ferry-boat.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  seen  more  of  New 
York  than  most  men  of  forty.  He  had  already  tired  of  the  city 
and  wanted  to  get  out  in  the  world  and  travel.  So  far  as  he  could 
see,  to  travel  with  a  circus  would  about  suit  his  ideas.  Christie 
was  not  yet  twelve  years  old,  when  he  got  a  chance  to  satisfy  his 
life’s  ambition.  The  duties  assigned  him  were  not  onerous,  and 
his  salary  was  correspondingly  small.  He  stood  behind  a  wooden 
stand  and  helped  sell  peanuts  and  lemonade,  but  he  was  much 
happier  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 

The  proprietor  liked  the  boy,  who  was  regarded  as  the  mascot 
of  the  company.  But  Christie  lavished  all  his  affection  on  a 
family  called  Boynton,  consisting  of  Boynton,  his  wife,  and  their 
little  girl  Patricia.  The  man  did  a  bare-back  act,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  the  little  girl. 

The  friendship  between  Christie  and  the  family  came  through 
the  boy’s  devotion  to  “Patsy,”  who  was  very  pretty,  with  long 
yellow  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  Christie  no  sooner  saw  her  than  he 
found  himself  very  much  in  love  with  her. 

Boynton  came  to  Mr.  Clyde,  the  proprietor,  one  morning,  and 
said  that  his  girl  was  too  ill  to  appear,  and  suggested  that  Christie 
be  allowed  to  try  the  act  with  him.  Christie  was  a  little  shaky  at 
the  afternoon  performance,  but  at  night  he  felt  more  at  home. 
The  next  day  Clyde  got  him  a  beautiful  red  suit,  with  silver  span¬ 
gles,  and  a  white  wig  to  cover  his  red  hair. 

In  a  week  Patsy  was  able  to  go  on  with  her  act.  But  she  often 
resigned  her  place  in  Christie’s  favor,  and  he  had  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  wear  the  red  tights  and  the  white  wig. 

Christie  knew  that  Mrs.  Boynton  was  not  happy.  She  had  left 
a  comfortable  home  to  run  away  with  a  circus-performer;  and, 
as  the  romance  wore  off,  she  put  the  blame  of  her  position  more 
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and  more  on  the  man.  As  for  Boynton,  he  worshiped  his  wife. 

Christie  had  noticed  that  the  relations  between  the  two  had 
been  strained  of  late.  There  was  a  man  connected  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  part  of  the  circus  who  had  been  attentive  to  Mrs.  Boynton, 
and  Christie  saw  that  the  husband  was  desperately  jealous.  The 
flirtation  had  been  going  on  for  several  weeks,  when  a  man  asked 
Christie  if  he  had  heard  the  news. 

“What  news?”  said  Christie. 

“Only  Mrs.  Boynton  has  run  off  with  the  business  manager.” 

Christie  ran  to  look  for  Boynton.  He  found  him  alone  in  one 
of  the  small  tents.  It  was  dark,  but  Christie  could  hear  him  sob¬ 
bing  like  a  child. 

“Do  you  and  Patsy  do  the  turn  to-night,  Mr.  Boynton  ?”  he  said. 

“Yes,  Christie;  if  I  never  do  it  again.” 

“Clyde  would  hardly  expect  it,  and,  really,  Mr.  Boynton,  Pm 
afraid  you’re  not  fit.” 

“Don’t  you  worry,  Christie,  I’ll  be  steady  enough  when  the  time 
comes.” 

But  Christie  did  not  think  so.  He  saw  the  danger  of  accident 
or  even  death  for  the  girl.  He  found  Patsy  going  into  the  dress¬ 
ing-tent.  He  saw  that  she  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened. 

“Patsy,”  he  said,  “I’d  like  very  much  to  do  the  turn  to-night.” 

“Why?”  said  Patsy. 

“Well,  there’s  some  boys  out  there  in  front,  and  I  think  I’d  like 
them  to  see  me  in  my  red  tights  and  spangles,  see  ?” 

“Oh,  all  right;  I  don’t  care.” 

“Thank  you  ever  so  much.” 

“Your  hand’s  as  cold  as  ice,”  said  the  ring-master,  as  he  led 
Christie  out. 

“Think  so?”  said  Christie.  “Great  house,  isn’t  it?” 

In  a  minute  he  was  on  the  horse’s  back,  and  a  moment  later 
Boynton  was  holding  him  out  at  arm’s-length.  Christie  saw  that 
the  rider  was  doing  the  act  unconscious  of  everything  about  him. 
The  man  seemed  dazed,  and  moved  mechanically.  If  the  horse 
had  not  been  so  well  trained  the  act  must  have  ended  at  once  in  a 
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failure.  As  it  slowed  down  to  a  walk,  Christie  gave  vent  to  a 
long  sigh  of  relief.  “That  was  easy  enough,”  he  said  to  himself ; 
“but  I  wish  I  was  over  those  five  sticks.” 

The  hurdles  were  brought  out,  and  the  horse  started  on  a  slow 
gallop  around  the  ring.  Boynton,  who  was  probably  unconscious 
of  what  he  was  doing,  or  over-anxious  to  get  through  the  act  and 
be  alone,  suddenly  yelled  to  his  horse.  Christie,  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  man’s  shoulders,  felt  the  animal  make  a  sudden  start, 
and  just  managed  to  steady  himself  for  the  first  hurdle. 

“One-two-three-four,”  he  counted,  as  the  horse  jumped  each 
hurdle.  In  another  second  it  would  all  be  over.  At  the  exit  he 
saw  Patsy  standing.  Then  he  looked  at  the  man  holding  the  last 
hurdle.  As  the  horse  jumped  each  stick,  the  man  always  lowered 
it;  but  now  he  was  looking  away  from  them,  and  might  not  lower 
it  in  time.  The  blood  rushed  to  Christie’s  head.  He  felt  as  if  a 
furnace  was  raging  within  him. 

“Lower  that  hurdle,  you - ”  The  rest  of  the  sentence  was 

lost  in  the  yells  of  the  men  and  the  shrieks  of  the  women.  The 
audience  was  on  its  feet.  The  horse  had  hit  the  stick  with  one 
of  its  forefeet.  The  man  fell  uninjured,  but  the  boy  was  picked 
up  with  a  deep  cut  just  over  his  temple. 

The  ring-master  called  for  any  doctors  that  might  be  in  the 
audience,  and  a  little  group  of  men  followed  the  two  attendants 
that  carried  the  boy  into  the  dressing-tent.  When  Christie  opened 
his  eyes  he  saw  the  three  Boyntons  standing  by  his  side. 

“So  you  came  back,  did  you  ?”  said  Christie  to  Mrs.  Boynton. 

“Yes,  Christie.  I  hope  it’s  not  too  late,”  she  sobbed. 

“It’s  never  too  late,”  he  said.  “You’re  never  goin’  to  leave 
Patsy  again,  though,  are  you?” 

“Never.” 

“That’s  good,”  said  Christie.  “But  what’s  the  matter  with  the 
band?  Why  ain’t  it  playin’?  And  the  lights,  they’re  all  goin’  out. 
Say,  please,  don’t  leave  me  alone  here  when  I’m  hurt.” 

The  proprietor  stood  in  the  background.  One  of  the  attend¬ 
ants  tiptoed  noiselessly  across  the  floor  of  the  tent  to  his  side. 
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“The  audience,  Mr.  Clyde?’’  he  said. 

The  proprietor  looked  up  sharply.  “The  audience  be - ” 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  he  saw  the  little  group  about 
Christie  slowly  turning  their  backs  on  the  little  rider  and  moving 
away. 

“I  guess  you’d  better  tell  ’em  it’s  all — over,”  he  said. 


IT'S  LENT. 


TOO  late,  mon  ami,  do  you  open  your  lips !  I  can’t  listen  to 
love, 

Nay,  nay,  dear  !  Just  now  I’m  denying  the  world  and  the  pleasures 
thereof. 

Speak  not,  mon  ami!  I’m  forswearing  the  things  upon  which  I 
did  dote. 

Your  love-making’s  quite  out  of  season — I’m  now  not  coquette 
but  devote. 

We’ve  danced  through  the  winter  together,  and  now,  Ned,  our 
dancing  is  done; 

For  sins  of  omission,  the  season  of  penance,  dear  boy,  is  begun. 
So,  talk  not  of  love  nor  beseech  me  to  give  you  my  hand.  All  too 
late 

You  ask.  Had  you  spoken  up  sooner  we  might  have  arranged  on 
a  date. 

We’ve  danced  through  the  winter  together,  and  moments  have 
been — I  confess — 

When,  had  you  but  seized  them  and  asked  me  to  marry,  I  might 
have  said  “Yes.” 

I  might  have  said  “Yes”  and  found  leisure,  by  this  time,  my  haste 
to  repent; 

But,  Ned  dear,  I  can’t  think  of  giving  my  heart  to  you  now,  for 
it’s  Lent. 
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HER  GLOVE. 


Comedy  Verse  Monologue  for  Man. 


[Enters,  with  lady’s  kid-glove  -in  hand.] 

Character  Represented  :  Lover. 

I  FOUND  this  in  my  swallow-tails  just  now. 

It’s  Kitty’s  I  believe;  it’s  just  the  sort 
Of  thing  that  she  would  wear — I  wonder  how 
It  got  into  my  pocket?  Perhaps  in  sport 
She  put  it  there.  She  might :  she’s  such  a  teaze ! 

How  like  herself,  this  dainty,  sinuous  thing! 

Oh !  if  her  hand  were  in  it,  how  I’d  squeeze ! 

And  here’s  the  crease  made  by  her  turquoise  ring 
It’s  not  a  badge  of  bondage  that  she  wears, 

I  know  as  much  as  that.  She  told  me  so. 

glove.  Looks  round.] 

If  any  one  should  see  me! — Well,  who  cares? 

If  she  were  mine,  I’d  let  the  whole  world  know. 

I  asked  her,  “Did  it  typify  a  bond? 

Was  she  engaged?”  “Oh,  no!”  she  quickly  said. 
It  was  a  gift  from — someone  who  was  fond 
Of  her.  And  then  she  hung  her  head. 

“A  man?”  I  asked  with  jealousy  distraught. 

“Well,  yes !  a  man,”  she  said,  in  accents  coy. 

And  when  my  look  of  misery  she  caught, 

She  laughed  and  said,  “My  Uncle,  silly  boy!” 

I  wonder  if  she  loves  me  ?  What  a  sight 
She  was  for  gods  and  men  to  look  upon 
As  in  the  whirling  throng  she  moved  last  night. 
And  turned  the  fellows’  heads,  as,  one  by  one. 
They  asked  her  “for  the  pleasure  of  a  dance.” 

I  could  have  killed  them,  one  and  all,  the  cads!! 
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While  one  would  wink,  or  steal  a  stealthy  glance 
Beneath  his  eyelids. — Pah!  a  lot  of  lads! 

How  could  she  care  for  them  ?  She  smiled  on  me. 
And  gave  me  seven  dances  on  the  spot. 

And  if  it  were  not  for  propriety 

I  would  have  simply  taken  all  the  lot. 

To  think  her  pretty  hand  has  lain  in  this ! 

Her  fairy  fingers  buttoned  it,  perhaps. 

She’d  surely  not  confer  so  sweet  a  bliss 
On  any  blundering,  butter-fingered  chaps? 

I  wonder  where  she  bought  it?  And  what  lout 
It  was  sold  her  the  precious  merchandize? 

Some  fussy,  grinning  idiot,  no  doubt, 

Who  took,  with  tape,  her  tiny  hand’s  fair  size, 
And  smiled  and  simpered,  smirked  and  ogled — Ooh!! 

If  once  I  had  the  villain  in  my  power. 

I’d  take  his  measure  in  a  jiff  or  two 

And  send  the  remnants  home  within  an  hour. 

I  wonder  if  she  tried,  as  women  will, 

To  beat  him  down  in  price?  Most  women  do. 
And  did  she  with  a  girl’s  consummate  skill 
Get  a  five-shilling  pair  for  four-and-two  ? 

[ Examines  buttons.^ 

T welve  buttons  !  Each  of  which  has  lightly  pressed 
Her  alabaster  arm.  Ah,  would  that  I 
Might  be  a  button !  Silently  to  rest 

Where  they  have  rested — simply  rest  and  die. 
Compared  with  Kitty,  what  a  dreadful  fright 
Her  Aunt  Selina  is.  An  awful  hag! 

I  had  to  have  a  dance  with  her  last  night. 

’Twas  just  like  hugging  a  potato-bag 
Across  the  floor  !  Such  hands,  too.  And  her  neck ! ! 

Smokes  scented  cigarettes,  too.  I’ve  been  told. 
After  that  waltz  with  her  I  was  a  wreck, 

And  had  to  fortify  myself  with  whisky  cold. 
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I’d  like  to  see  her  glove,  and  just  compare 
Its  size  and  shape  with  this  petite  morceau. 

[. Examining  it.] 

So  small  and — bless  me !  Well,  I  do  declare, 

It’s  not  so  tiny  as  I  thought,  you  know. 

And,  dash  it  all!  It  smells  of  baccy!  Why, 

It  must  be  Aunty’s!  Fancy!  All  this  fuss 
Over  a  dirty,  baggy,  ill-shaped  li- 

Bel  on  the  name  of  Glove !  Oh,  hang  it ! !  CUSS! 


UMBRELLA  OF  JUSTICE. 

Tudor  Jenks. 

THE  old  Judge  leaned  wearily  upon  his  desk,  listening  with 
quizzical  expression  to  the  impassioned  summing  up  of 
counsel  for  prisoner.  It  was  a  murder  case,  but  there  was  no 
direct  evidence  to  fix  the  crime  upon  the  accused ;  and  his  counsel 
was  going  through  the  time-honored  arguments  against  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence — arguments  his  honor  had  heard  many,  many 
times. 

Use  had  dulled  the  magistrate’s  sympathies,  but  there  was  a 
straight-forward  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  on  trial  that  affected 
the  Judge  strongly.  Was  he  innocent?  But  the  Judge  dismissed 
the  thought  as  unworthy  of  legal  intellect.  He  had  always  be¬ 
lieved  in  circumstantial  evidence.  “Give  me,”  he  would  say,  “the 
incorruptible  testimony  of  facts,  cold  facts — that  cannot  be 
silenced.”  His  face  assumed  its  usual  judicial  severity  as  counsel 
for  prisoner  closed  with  an  impassioned  appeal. 

The  Judge  glanced  at  the  clock,  and  saw  that  he  might  adjourn 
the  morning  session. 

“Gentlemen,  the  court  is  adjourned.  Be  promptly  in  your  seats 
at  half-past  two.” 

It  was  one  o’clock,  and  the  usual  adjournment  had  been  for 
one  hour,  but  the  Judge  had  extended  the  time,  that  he  might  do 
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an  errand  for  his  wife.  The  day  was  rainy,  and  she  had  decided 
that  she  would  not  go  down  town  if  the  Judge  would  buy  a 
curling-iron  for  her  during  luncheon  hour. 

After  buying  this  useful  feminine  toilet  article,  the  Judge  de¬ 
cided  he  would  lunch  at  the  first  restaurant  he  came  to.  He  saw 
a  restaurant,  entered,  and  took  a  seat  in  the  rear  at  a  table  by 
himself.  While  eating,  his  mind  turned  to  the  case  on  trial  before 
him,  and  he  thought  of  his  charge  to  the  jury.  He  paid  his  check, 
neglecting  to  tip  the  waiter.  Looking,  as  he  arose  to  go,  to  see 
whether  he  had  left  anything,  his  eye  fell  upon  an  umbrella  against 
the  wall — a  nice  new  black-silk,  close-rolling  umbrella,  with  bam¬ 
boo  handle — just  like  his  own  umbrella  then  reposing  in  a  rack  in 
the  hallway  at  home.  The  absent-minded  jurist  recognized  the 
umbrella  as  his  own,  picked  it  up  and  started  for  the  door. 

The  true  owner  of  the  umbrella  was  sitting  with  back  to  the 
Judge,  and  saw  nothing  of  this;  but,  just  as  the  Judge  had  reached 
the  door  and  paused  to  open  the  umbrella,  the  owner  turned,  saw 
his  umbrella  was  gone,  recognized  it  in  the  stranger’s  hand,  and 
cried  out : 

“Here,  you !  Hold  on,  there !  Where  are  you  going  with  my 
umbrella?  You  impudent  scamp!” 

The  Judge  turned  as  the  other  came  hastily  forward.  Such 
words,  addressed  to  one  used  to  the  greatest  deference,  were  doubly 
insulting. 

“Your  umbrella!”  [with  dignified  and  withering  scorn ].  “Sir, 
this  is  not  your  umbrella.  It  is  the - ” 

But  the  words  died  on  his  tongue,  as  he  suddenly  remembered 
that  he  had  left  his  own  umbrella  at  home.  Yet  he  went  on, 
hardly  realizing  what  he  was  saying.  “If  this  is  yours,  where  is 
mine?  It’s  just  like  it.” 

“It’s  nothing  to  me  where  yours  is.  Come,  drop  that”  [an¬ 
grily].  “This  umbrella-stealing  is  too  popular  for  my  taste.  You 
may  think  yourself  lucky  I  don’t  call  the  police!” 

“Shall  I  get  an  officer?”  asked  the  waiter  the  Judge  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  tip. 
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“No,  Pm  too  busy  this  afternoon.  I’ll  let  the  rascal  go.” 

“But,  my  dear  sir - ”  the  Judge  began. 

“Don’t  “my  dear  sir’  me !  I  hate  a  sneak.” 

“I’m  a  respectable  man,”  the  Judge  broke  out.  “Do  you  know 
the  name  of  Judge - 

[ Derisively .]  “You  may  be  respectable,  as  you  call  it,  but  you 
can’t  carry  off  my  umbrella,  all  the  same.  I’m  not  giving  silk 
umbrellas  as  premiums  for  respectability.  And  as  for  your  friend 
the  Judge,  he's  probably  some  peanut  politician  who'd  pick  up  an 
umbrella  himself  if  he  got  a  fair  chance.  My  advice  to  you,  old 
man,  is  to  drop  the  subject,  and  skip  out  of  this — lively !” 

Customers  and  waiters  were  looking  on,  grinning  and  chuckling. 
The  Judge  saw  that  public  opinion  was  against  him.  And  he 
could  not  deny  that  the  “cold  facts”  were  against  him.  He  saw 
that  there  was  a  question  of  making  an  afternoon  of  it — or  of 
instant  flight. 

“Sir”  [ haughtily ],  “I  will  give  you  my  card.” 

This  sobered  the  group  for  an  instant,  and  they  looked  on  re¬ 
spectfully  as  the  Judge  drew  forth  a  bit  of  pasteboard,  the  prima 
facie  proof  of  respectability. 

But  fate  was  against  him.  As  the  Judge  drew  forth  the  only 
card  the  pocket-book  contained,  a  single  glance  showed  him  that 
he  was  lost.  It  read : 

“Raoul  von  Leczynski,  Hair-dresser.” 

It  was  the  address-card  given  him  by  his  wife  that  morning. 
He  hastily  replaced  it  into  his  pocket-book,  and  looked  blankly  at 
his  accusers. 

A  roar  of  laughter  burst  from  the  crowd,  and  the  owner  of  the 
umbrella  sneered. 

“Bluff  didn’t  go,  did  it,  old  Skeezicks  ?  Come — clear  out, 

quick !” 

There  may  be  heroic  souls  who  would  have  risen  to  the  occa¬ 
sion,  but  the  Judge  did  not.  His  temper  was  at  boiling  point,  and 
he  saw  he  must  punch  the  fellow’s  head  or  leave  at  once.  He 
turned  and  fled. 
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When  court  was  again  in  session,  the  Judge — who  was  a  little 
late — proceeded  to  deliver  his  charge  to  the  jury.  It  was  a  forci¬ 
ble  plea  against  being  misled  by  appearances,  a  warning  against 
precipitation  in  judgment.  Though  the  form  of  impartiality  was 
maintained,  the  spirit  of  mercy  inspired  every  sentence. 

The  prisoner  listened  with  amazement.  Some  subtle  magnetism 
assured  him  that  the  Judge  favored  an  acquittal. 

The  lawyers,  the  jury,  the  lookers-on,  felt  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
The  Judge  instructed  the  jury  that  previous  good  character  was 
entitled  to  much  weight  as  against  circumstantial  evidence;  and, 
though  his  words  were  beyond  exception,  every  soul  glowed  in 
the  fervor  of  his  eloquence. 

“Not  guilty  !”  said  the  foreman,  when  the  jury  returned  from 
a  short  absence.  The  life  of  an  innocent  man  was  saved. 

Only  an  umbrella  had  been  between  him  and  a  sentence  of  death. 


LOVE  PASSED  BY. 

I  WAS  busy  with  my  ploughing 
When  Love  passed  by. 

“Come,”  she  cried,  “forsake  thy  drudging; 
Life’s  delights  are  few  and  grudging; 
What  hath  man  of  all  his  striving, 

All  his  planning  and  contriving, 

Here  beneath  the  sky? 

When  the  grave  opes  to  receive  him 
Wealth  and  wit  and  honors  leave  him — - 
Love  endures  for  aye !” 

But  I  answered:  “I  am  ploughing. 

When  with  straight  and  even  furrow 
All  the  field  is  covered  through, 

I  will  follow.” 

Love  passed  by. 

I  was  busy  with  my  sowing 
When  Love  passed  by. 
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“Come,”  she  cried,  “give  o’er  thy  toiling; 
For  thy  toil  thou  hast  but  moiling. 

Follow  me  where  meadows  fertile 
Bloom  unsown  with  rose  and  myrtle. 
Laughing  to  the  sky; 

Laugh  for  joy  the  thousand  flowers, 

Birds,  and  brooks— the  laughing  hours 
All  unnoted  fly.” 

But  I  answered :  “I  am  sowing. 

When  my  acres  all  are  planted 
Gladly  to  the  realm  enchanted 
I  will  follow.” 

Love  passed  by. 

I  was  busy  with  my  reaping 
When  Love  passed  by. 

“Come,”  she  cried,  “thou  plantest  grieving. 
Ripened  sorrows  art  thou  sheaving. 

If  the  heart  lie  hollow,  vain  is 
Garnered  store.  Thy  wealth  of  grain  is 
Less  than  Love’s  least  sigh. 

Haste  thee,  for  the  hours  fast  dwindle 
Ere  the  pyre  of  hope  shall  kindle 
In  life’s  western  sky.” 

But  I  answered :  “I  am  reaping. 

When  with  song  of  youth  and  maiden, 
Home  the  farm  cart  comes,  full  laden, 
I  will  follow.” 

Love  passed  by. 

I  had  gathered  in  my  harvest 
When  Love  passed  by. 

“Stay !”  I  called  to  her,  swift  speeding, 
Turning  not,  my  cry  unheeding. 

“Stay,  O  Love,  I  fain  would  follow; 

Stay  thy  flight,  O  fleet-winged  swallow, 
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Cleaving  twilight  sky ! 

I  am  old,  and  worn,  and  weary, 

Void  my  fields  and  heart — and  dreary. 

With  thee  I  would  fly. 

Garnered  woe  is  all  my  harvest, 

Sad  ghosts  of  my  dead  hopes  haunt  me, 
Fierce  regrets,  like  demons,  taunt  me — 
Stay  !  I  follow  !” 

Love  passed  by. 

MARRIAGE  DE  CONVENANCE. 


Romance  Verse  Monologue  for  Woman. 


Characters  Represented:  Society  Gird,  speaker  present; 
Girl  Friend,  supposed  to  be  present. 

SO  glad  you  are  here  for  the  wedding — I  want  you  to  see  my 
trousseau ; 

Pa  gave  me  carte  blanche  for  the  outfit — ’tis  all  he  need  give  me, 
you  know. 

’Tisn’t  every  girl  marries  three  millions,  and  so  he’s  as  pleased  as 
can  be. 

Here’s  the  dress,  dear — white  satin— Worth’s  latest;  and  the 
flounces  and  veil,  real  point.  See? 

The  girls  are  all  dying  with  envy — last  summer,  at  Newport,  the 
way 

They  courted  the  man  for  his  money  was  disgusting,  I  really  must 
say. 

Oh,  Tiffany’s  keeping  my  diamonds — I  shouldn’t  feel  safe  with 
them  here; 

1  think  they  will  make  a  sensation,  no  bride  has  had  finer  this  year. 

Of  course,  we  are  going  to  Europe — the  staterooms  are  taken, 
and  all; 
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How  long  we  shall  stay  I  don’t  know;  but  I  guess  until  late  in 
the  fall. 

When  we  come  back;,  I'll  give  a  grand  party — the  house  he  is 
building  uptown 

Will  be  something  superb  when  it’s  finished;  I  wish  the  man’s 
name  wasn’t  Brown. 

In  love  with  him?  Jule,  why  you’re  joking;  he’s  fifty  at  least,  if 
a  day; 

But  then  he  is  really  in  love,  dear — I  am  sure  I  shall  have  my 
own  way. 

You  know  I  was  never  romantic — if  he  wants  a  pretty  young  wife. 

Why,  I  don’t  object  to  be  petted  and  worshipped  the  rest  of  my 
life. 

It’s  wicked  to  marry  for  money?  Oh,  yes,  but  who  likes  being 
poor? 

Don’t  they  say  love  flies  out  of  the  window  when  poverty  darkens 
the  door  ? . 

I  did  come  near  falling  in  love,  once,  with  the  handsomest  fellow 
in  town — 

An  artist  with  nothing  but  talent— my  stars !  how  the  pater  did 
frown ! 

But  now  he’s  delighted.  Three  millions !  What  well-brought-up 
girl  dare  refuse? 

And  the  other  girls’  mothers  are  wishing  their  own  daughters  stood 
in  my  shoes. 

There’s  my  fiance  now.  See  his  horses !  Perhaps  he  does  look 
rather  grim — 

And  what  of  the  handsome  young  artist?  Oh,  well,  we  won’t 
talk  about  him ! 


Inquirer.  As  I  understand  it,  you  American  musicians  object 
to  the  landing  of  foreign  bands  because  their  music  comes  in  com¬ 
petition  with  your  music? 

American  Musician.  Yah!  Dass  ist  recht! 
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DA  LEETLA  BOY. 


T.  A.  Daly. 


[Copyright,  1906,  by  T.  A,  Daly.  By  permission,  from  "Canzoni,”  published  by 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times  Publishing  Co.] 

DA  spreeng  ees  com’ ;  but  O !  da  joy 
Eet  ees  too  late  ! 

He  was  so  cold,  my  leetla  boy, 

He  no  could  wait. 

I  no  can  count  how  many  week, 

How  many  day,  dat  he  ees  seeck; 

How  many  night  I  seet  an’  hold 
Da  leetla  hand  dat  was  so  cold. 

He  was  so  patience,  O  !  so  sweet ! 

Eet  hurts  my  throat  for  theenk  of  eet; 

An’  all  he  evra  ask  ees  w’en 
Ees  gona  com’  da  spreeng  agen. 

Wan  day,  wan  brighta  sunny  day. 

He  see,  across  da  alleyway, 

Da  leetla  girl  dat’s  livin’  dere 
Ees  raise  her  window  for  da  air. 

An’  put  outside  a  leetla  pot 

Of — w’at-you-call  ? — forgat-me-not. 

So  smalla  flower,  so  leetla  theeng ! 

But  steell  eet  mak’  hees  hearta  sing: 

“O !  now,  at  las’,  ees  com’  da  spreeng ! 

Da  leettla  plant  ees  glad  for  know 
Da  sun  ees  com’  for  mak’  eete  grow. 

So,  too,  I  am  grow  warm  and  strong.” 

So,  lika  dat  he  seeng  hees  song. 

But,  ah !  da  night  com’  down  an’  den 
Da  weenter  ees  sneak  back  agen, 

An’  een  da  alley  all  da  night 
Ees  fall  da  snow,  so  cold,  so  white. 
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An’  cover  up  da  leetla  pot 
Of — w’at-you-call  ? — forgat-me-not. 
All  night  da  leetla  hand  I  hold 
Ees  grow  so  cold,  so  cold,  so  cold ! 

Da  spreeng  ees  com’ ;  but  O !  da  joy 
Eet  ees  too  late ! 

He  was  so  cold,  my  leetla  boy. 

He  no  could  wait. 


BILLY  DESCRIBES  AN  OPERA. 


Comedy  Monologue  for  Man. 


William  J.  Kountz. 

Characters:  Billy,  countryman,  speaker  present;  Jim,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  present. 

Costume  :  Everyday  suit  with  large  straw  hat. 

Scene:  Billy  is  walking  along  street  when  he  meets  Jim. 

YES,  Jim,  I’m  back  again  and  say,  Jim,  I’ve  seen  the  opera — 
yes,  and  say,  Jim,  should  any  one  ever  tell  you  that  grand 
opera  is  all  right  he  is  either  trying  to  even  up  or  he  is  not  a  true 
friend.  The  folks  made  me  go  with  them  to  “Die  Walkiire”  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  When  I  got  the  tickets  I  asked 
the  man’s  advice  as  to  the  best  location.  He  said  that  all  true 
lovers  of  music  occupied  the  dress-circles  and  balconies,  and  that 
he  had  some  good  center  dress-circle  seats  at  three  bones  per. 
Here’s  a  tip,  Jim.  If  the  box-man  ever  hands  you  that  true-lover 
game  just  reach  in  through  the  little  hole  and  soak  him  for  me. 
It’s  coming  to  him.  I’ll  give  you  my  word  of  honor  we  were  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  stage.  We  went  up  in  an  elevator,  were 
shown  to  our  seats,  and  who  was  right  behind  us  but  my  old 
pal,  Bud  Hathaway,  from  Chicago.  Bud  had  his  two  sisters  with 
him,  and  he  gave  me  one  sad  look  which  said  plainer  than  words, 
“So  you’re  up  against  it  too,  eh  ?”  He  introduced  all  hands  around. 
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and  about  nine  o’clock  the  curtain  went  up.  After  we  had  waited 
fully  ten  minutes,  out  came  a  big,  fat,  greasy-looking  dago,  with 
nothing  on  but  a  bear  robe.  He  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  stage 
and  sat  down  on  a  fake  rock.  It  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  even 
from  my  true-lover’s  seat,  that  his  bearlets  was  sorer  than  a  dog 
about  something.  Presently  in  came  a  woman,  and  none  of  the 
true  lovers  seem  to  know  who  she  was.  Some  said  it  was  Melba, 
others  Nordica.  Bud  and  I  decided  it  was  May  Irwin.  As  soon 
as  Mike,  the  dago,  espied  the  dame  it  was  all  off.  He  rushed  and 
drove  a  straight-arm  jab,  which,  had  it  reached,  would  have  given 
him  the  purse.  But  Shifty  Sadie  wasn’t  there.  She  ducked,  side¬ 
stepped,  and  landed  a  clever  half-arm  hook  which  seemed  to  stun 
the  big  fellow.  They  clinched,  and  swayed  back  and  forth,  growl¬ 
ing  continually,  while  the  orchestra  played  that  trembly  Eliza- 
crossing-the-ice  music.  All  of  a  sudden  someone  seemed  to  win. 
They  broke  away,  and  ran  wildly  to  the  front  of  the  stage  with 
their  arms  outstretched,  yelling  to  beat  three  of  a  kind.  The 
band  cut  loose  something  fierce.  The  leader  tore  out  about  nine 
dollars’  worth  of  hair  and  acted  generally  as  though  he  had  bats 
in  his  belfry.  I  thought  sure  the  place  would  be  pinched.  Of 
course,  this  audience  was  perfectly  orderly,  and  showed  no  inten¬ 
tion  whatever  of  cutting  in,  and  there  were  no  chairs  or  glasses  in 
the  air.  I  asked  Bud  what  the  trouble  was,  and  he  answered  that 
I  could  search  him.  The  audience  apparently  went  wild.  Every¬ 
body  said,  “Simply  sublime!”  “Isn’t  it  grand?”  “Perfectly  su¬ 
perb  !”  “Bravo!”  etc.,  not  because  they  really  enjoyed  it,  but  mere¬ 
ly  because  they  thought  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do.  After  that 
for  three  solid  hours  Rough-House  Mike  and  Shifty  Sadie  seemed 
to  be  apologizing  to  the  audience  for  their  disgraceful  street-brawl, 
which  was  honestly  the  only  good  thing  in  the  show.  Along  about 
twelve  o’clock  I  thought  I  would  talk  over  old  times  with  Bud, 
but  when  I  turned  his  way  I  found  my  trusted  comrade  “Asleep 
at  the  Switch !” 

At  the  finish  the  woman  next  to  me,  who  seemed  to  be  on,  said 
that  the  main  lady  was  dying.  After  it  was  too  late  Mike  seemed 
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kind  of  sorry.  He  must  have  given  her  the  knife  or  the  drops, 
because  there  wasn't  a  minute  that  he  could  look  in  on  her  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules.  He  laid  her  out  on  the  fake  rock,  they  set  off 
a  lot  of  red  fire  for  some  unknown  reason,  and  the  curtain  dropped 
at  twelve-twenty-five.  Never  again  for  my  money.  Far  be  it 
from  me  knocking,  but  any  time  I  want  noise  I’ll  take  to  a  boiler- 
shop  or  a  Union  station,  where  I  can  understand  what’s  coming 
off.  I’m  for  a  good  mother  show.  Do  you  remember  “The  White 
Slave,”  Jim?  Well,  that’s  me.  Wasn’t  it  immense  where  the 
main  lady  spurned  the  villain’s  gold,  and  exclaimed  with  flashing 
eye,  “Rags  are  royal  raiment?” 

That’s  the  show  for  me — once  an  opera — never  again — good¬ 
bye,  old  chap — good-bye. 


MISTRESS  M’GRETHER. 


Anthony  H.  Euwer. 


MISTRESS  Marjorie  Mildred  McGrether, 
Whither  away  o’er  the  blooming  heather, 
Out  in  the  moist  and  withery  weather. 

All  gaily  bedight  with  brand-new  feather? 
Mistress  McGrether  and  feather  together, 

All  in  the  moist  and  withery  weather. 

Oh,  I  wonder  whether,  Mistress  McGrether, 
Hieing  away  o’er  the  blooming  heather. 

Whether  you’ll  weather 

The  withery  weather,  or  whether 

The  withery  weather 

Will  wither  Mistress  McGrether 

And  feather  together, 

As  they  hie  o’er  the  heather, 

All  in  the  moist  and  withery  weather — 

I  wonder  whether? 
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TIT  FOR  TAT. 

Pantomimed  Song  for  One  Couple  or  for  Several  Couples. 


[May  also  be  given  as  a  Musical  Recitation.] 


Pantomime  by  Mae  R.  Perkins. 


“If  you  cross  the  hill,  by  my  father’s  mill,” 

[Girl  runs  on  stage ;  laughing  expression.  Points  with  R.  hand 
back  oblique  to  “mill,”  and  with  L.  hand  to  self,  meaning  “my 
father’s  mill.”] 

“And  walk  along  the  -fields  about  a  mile  ” 

[Daintily  lift  dress  with  thumb  and  finger  of  R.  hand,  and  take 
several  steps  across  stage  R.,  then  face  front  and  with  hands  par¬ 
allel,  sides  to  earth,  describe  distance  of  a  mile.] 

“By  the  willozv  copse,  zvhere  the  pathway  stops,” 

[Walk  back  to  C.,  at  same  time  carry  R.  prone  hand  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  body;  on  “stops”  bring  hand  down  in  gesture  of 
affirmation.] 

“You’ll  find  a  very  high  and  awkward  stile j” 

[With  R.  prone  hand  show  height  of  stile.] 

“It  has  four  high  steps,  so  widely  set,” 

[Show  steps  by  moving  R.  hand  horizontally  at  four  different 
heights  and  carrying  each  one  a  little  farther  back  so  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  stile.  Show  width  of  steps  by  holding  hands  parallel  and 
about  eighteen  inches  apart,  nod  head  in  affirmation.] 

“To  cross  it  by  myself  I  am  afraid 

[Daintily  grasp  skirt,  lift  foot  as  though  to  climb  steps,  then 
shrink  back  as  in  fear.] 

“I  never  dare  that  way  repair,” 

[Shake  head  “no”;  point  to  stile.] 

“Unless  at  hand  I’ve  strong  and  friendly  aid.” 
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[Crook  R.  arm  as  though  offering  it  for  aid.] 

“  ’Twas  there  one  day,  in  the  month  of  May, 

I  met  a  loving  lad,” 

[Point  to  stile.  Enter  boy.  They  greet  each  other.] 

“ And  in  my  sweetest  tones, 

I  asked  him  would  he  mind, 

Would  he  he  so  very  kind, 

As  to  help  me  o’er  those  four  most  awkward  stones?” 

[Girl  points  to  boy,  then  to  self,  then  to  stile,  face  expressing 
inquiry.] 

“He  helped  me  ‘one,’  he  helped  me  ‘two’,” 

[Boy  takes  girl’s  hand,  leads  her  to  stile;  pantomime  of  helping 
her  up  two  steps,  girl  daintily  grasping  dress.] 

“And  then  to  my  surprise,  he  paused  and  said:” 

[Boy  kneels  at  girl’s  feet;  girl  looks  at  him  in  surprise.] 

"  ‘Rose,  1  love  you.’  I  only  laughed.” 

[Boy  clasps  hands  at  chest;  girl  laughs.] 

“  ‘Rose,  do  you  love  me?’  ” 

[Boy  throws  arms  front  in  entreaty ;  girl  still  laughs.] 

“I  said,  ‘ Not  I.’  ” 

[Girls  shakes  head  “no,”  pointing  to  self.] 

“  ‘Then  stay  where  you  are,  sweetheart,’  said  he, 

And  turned  azvay  without  another  word!” 

[Boy  rises,  shakes  fist  at  girl,  walks  away;  girl  looks  troubled.] 

“I  could  not  get  up  or  down  in  my  fright,” 

[Girl  makes  ascending  gesture  with  R.  hand,  shaking  head 
“no.”] 

“What  was  I  to  do  in  such  a  sad  and  sorry  plight? 

What  was  I  to  do  in  such  a  sad  and  sorry  plight?” 

[Girl  holds  arms  out  front  oblique.  Boy  stands  back  to  her 
at  one  side  of  stage.  Hold  through  instrumental  interlude.] 
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“‘Come  back!  Come  back !’  I  wildly  cried, 

‘ Come  back!  Come  back!  I  want  to  go  to  town,’ ” 

[Girl  looks  as  though  ready  to  cry;  beckons  frantically  to  boy. 
Boy  turns  slowly  around.] 

“  ‘If  you  help  me  o’er  the  stile,  you’ll  gain  my 
sweetest  smile,’  ” 

[Girl  points  to  boy,  then  to  self,  then  touches  lips  with  ring 
finger  of  R.  hand  and  carries  hand  out  in  direction  of  partner. 
Boy  walks  toward  girl,  face  indicative  of  “Are  you  sure?”  ] 

“  ‘And  p’raps  I’ll  tell  you  more  when  I  am  down !  ” 

[Girl  puts  hands  on  heart,  nodding  head  “yes.”  ] 

“He  helped  me  ‘three,’  he  helped  me  ‘four,’  ” 

[Boy  takes  girl’s  hand;  pantomime  of  climbing  two  steps.] 

“Then,  with  a  laugh,  I  bounded  lightly  o’er.” 

[Girl  pantomimes  running  down  four  steps;  laughing  expres¬ 
sion.] 

"  ‘Rose,  what  say  you?’  I  only  laughed.” 

[Boy  holds  arms  out  entreatingly.  Girl  looks  over  shoulder  at 
him  laughingly.] 

"  ‘Rose,  you  promised!’  1  said,  ‘Not  I.’  ” 

[Boy  holds  R.  hand  out  supine,  nods  head  “yes.”  Girl  turns 
partly  facing  him,  points  to  self,  shakes  head  “no.”] 

“I  told  him  to  stay  where  he  was  just  then. 

And  tripped  away  without  another  word.” 

[Girl  shakes  finger  at  boy,  runs  away  a  few  steps.] 

“He  did  not  get  up,  he  did  not  go  down,” 

[Boy  stands  with  head  bowed,  looking  very  dejected.] 

“But  sat  upon  the  stile,  looking  at  me  with  a  frown,” 
[Girl  takes  attitude  of  defiance,  boy  looks  at  girl  frowningly.] 
“And  if  you  cross  the  hill,  and  walk  about  a  mile,” 

[Girl  takes  a  few  steps,  points  backward  at  boy,  laughs.] 

“I  think  you’ll  find  him  sitting  on  that  selfsame  stile.” 
[Boy  holds  position  looking  very  melancholy ;  girl  runs  off 
stage,  pointing  back  at  boy  laughingly.] 
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TIT  FOR  TAT, 

Words  by  NEMQ  Music  by  HENRY  PONTET. 


Moderalo. 
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BRUDDER  GARDNER  ON  “BIG WORDS.” 


Comedy  Negro-Dialect  Address. 


M.  Quad. 


IT  am  once  agfin  my  painful  dooty  to  speak  to  de  members  in 
regard  to  de  use  of  big  words.  It  was  only  last  night  as  I 
walked  home  from  prayer-meetin’  along  wid  Waydown  Bebee  dat 
he  keerlessly  obsarved  dat  de  eliminashun  of  de  elucidashun  ap¬ 
peared  to  coerce  de  cohesion  of  de  gratificashun.  What  on  airth 
he  meant  I  can’t  say,  but  I  know  he  felt  proud  ober  his  flow  of 
language.  A  week  ago  I  was  in  a  feed-store  when  Samuel  Shin 
come  in  arter  fodder  for  his  old  mewl.  He  didn’t  dun  see  me,  an’ 
as  he  laid  down  thirty  cents  he  remarked  dat  de  problematical 
disqualificashun  had  werry  much  embarrassed  de  unexpected 
arsimilashun.  De  feed-store  man  didn’t  fall  dead,  but  I  don’t 
know  why  he  didn’t.  Two  days  since,  when  Samuel  Shin  w’as 
axed  if  he  believed  de  whale  swallered  Joner,  he  puffed  out  his 
chest  an’  replied  dat  his  perversity  of  de  sinnosity  led  him  to 
articulate  to  de  pomposity.  If  yo’  was  to  ax  him  what  he  meant, 
he  couldn't  tell  yo’,  but  he’s  feelin’  werry  proud  of  them  big  words. 

I  ain’t  gwine  to  waste  no  time  ober  dis  subject.  Mebbe  de 
strangulashun  of  de  reservashun  exceeds  de  placidity  of  de  im- 
pecuniosity,  an’  mebbe  de  gratificashun  of  de  realizashun  limits 
de  verbosity^  of  de  paralysis.  As  to  dis  I  can’t  say,  but  I  do 
know,  an’  I  gib  de  members  of  dis  club  fair  warnin’,  dat  if  dar 
am  any  mo’  concentrashun  of  de  consequentiality  around  yere  I 
shall  purceed  to  eventuate  de  diagram  of  de  monstrosity  in  a  way 
to  particulate  de  effervescence  of  de  ardusity.  We  want  nuffin 
but  plain  words,  an’  words  dat  we  kin  all  understan’,  an’  from  dis 
time  on  we  shall  eventuate  de  glorosity  of  de  English  language  or 
maintain  a  consanguinity  of  calamitous  configurashun. 
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WHEN  MAGGIE  GANGS  AWAY. 


James  Hogg. 


OH,  what  will  a’  the  lads  do 
When  Maggie  gangs  away? 

Oh,  what  will  a’  the  lads  do 
When  Maggie  gangs  away? 

There’s  no  a  heart  in  a’  the  glen 
That  doesna  dread  the  day: 

Oh,  what  will  a’  the  lads  do 
When  Maggie  gangs  away? 

Young  Jock  has  ta’en  the  hill  for’t — 

A  waefu’  wight  is  he ; 

Poor  Harry’s  ta’en  the  bed  for’t. 

And  laid  him  down  to  dee; 

And  Sandy’s  gane  unto  the  kirk, 

And  learnin’  fast  to  pray : 

And  oh,  what  will  the  lads  do 
When  Maggie  gangs  away? 

The  young  laird  o’  the  Lang-Shaw 
Has  drunk  her  health  in  wine; 

The  priest  has  said  (in  confidence) 

The  lassie  was  divine : 

And  that  is  mair  in  maiden’s  praise 
Than  any  priest  should  say : 

But  oh,  what  will  the  lads  do 
When  Maggie  gangs  away? 

The  waili»g  in  our  green  glen 
That  day  will  quaver  high ; 

’Twill  draw  the  red-breast  frae  the  wood. 
The  laverock  frae  the  sky; 
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The  fairies  frae  their  beds  o’  dew 
Will  rise  and  join  the  lay : 

And  hey !  what  a  day  will  be 
When  Maggie  gangs  away ! 


MRS.  RATTLEBY  MAKES  A  CALL. 


Comedy  Country-Dialect  Monologue  for  Woman. 


Libbie  C.  Baer. 


Written  expressly  for  this  book. 

Characters  Represented:  Mrs.  Rattleby,  speaker  present; 
Mrs.  Harvey,  supposed  to  be  present. 

Scene  :  Mrs.  Harvey’s  sitting-room.  Enter  Mrs.  Rattleby. 

GOOD  afternoon,  Mrs.  Harvey.  Thought  I’d  run  in  an’  see 
you  a  minute.  It’s  a  lovely  day;  in  fact,  it’s  jist  be-u-tiful. 
[ Seats  herself .]  But  I’m  too  tired  to  injoy  anything.  How  good 
it  seems  to  git  a  chance  to  set  down  a  minute.  You  see,  I  walked 
clean  to  Shelbyville  an’  back  since  one  o’clock — six  good,  long 
miles,  that’s  what  it  is !  An’  what’s  the  matter  with  yon,  Mrs. 
Harvey?  You  don’t  seem  to  be  feelin’  fust  rate.  Oh-o,  sick  head¬ 
ache  !  Land  sakes !  I  know  what  that  is ;  have  had  it  often 
enough,  dear  knows.  Can’t  be  nothin’  done  for  it,  either,  that  I 
knows  of;  jist  have  to  keep  right  quiet,  an’  that’s  all  you  kin  do. 
It’s  a  kind  o’  j<?a-sickness,  I  hearn  ’em  say;  git  tired  o’  seein’  so 
much  I  reckon,  an’  jist  collapse  an’  feel  like  layin’  still  an’  shuttin’ 
your  eyes  an’  lettin  the  world  slip  by,  without  takin’  any  notice  o’ 
what  it’s  cornin’  to.  You  can’t  tell  me  anything  about  sick  head¬ 
ache  that  I  don’t  know.  It’s  an  awful  sickness.  Don’t  feel  like 
talkin’  yourself  or  hearin’  anybody  else  talk.  Wouldn’t  raise  your 
little  finger  to  save  your  own  life  or  anybody  else’s  life.  Now 
ain’t  that  so? 

I  jist  thought  I’d  come  in  an’  see  how  you  was  gittin’  along, 
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an’  rest  myself  a  minute.  An’  didn’t  I  need  the  rest!  You’d 
ought  to  see  the  washin’  I  did  yisterday.  The  biggist  washin’ 
ever  done  in  this  town;  an’  then,  besides  that,  I  scrubbed  the 
kitchen  an’  dinin’-room  floors,  got  dinner  for  four  men— all  big 
eaters,  every  one  o’  them — an’  done  all  the  rest  o’  the  work,  an’ 
knit  a  whole  mitten  afore  bed-time.  I  was  clean  played  out !  But 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  to  Shelby ville  yisterday  an’  he  brought 
home  one  o’  them  hand-bills,  an’  it  told  all  about  the  big  bargains 
at  Jimberlie’s.  So  I  got  up  rale  early,  got  my  ironin’  all  done, 
baked  six  loaves  o’  bread,  got  dinner  for  the  men-folks,  an’  started 
for  Shelby  ville.  An’  straight  I  walked  into  Jimberlie’s  store  an’ 
sez  to  the  clerk — that  Vera  Donaldson,  the  one  with  the  yaller 
hair  done  up  in  a  gordon  knot,  I  sez :  “I  want  to  see  some  o’  them 
bargains  what  we've  been  hearin’  about.” 

An’,  sez  she,  “Anything  particular  you  wish,  ma’am?” 

An’  sez  I,  “No,  I  don’t  want  any  particulars,  I  want  some 
o’  them  bargains.” 

“Beg  pardon,  ma’am,  but  in  what  line?”  jist  like  I  was  a  rail¬ 
road  or  a  telegraph-pole. 

“Not  any  line,”  I  sez,  “unless  it’s  the  Tee  line’  I  walked  three 
miles  to  find  out  how  much  truth  there  is  in  all  that  advertisin’ 
you’ve  been  sendin’  out  so  peart  lately.” 

“Jist  look  around,  ma’am,  an’  pick  out  what  you  wish,”  sez 
she,  as  polite  as  a  basket  o’  chips. 

I’d  been  lookin’  around,  an’  so  I  sez,  kind  o’  out  o’  patience 
like — fur  I  couldn’t  see  one  thing  what  was  on  that  handbill, 
“Where’s  your  white  aprons  fur  ten  cents,  an’  double  blankets  fur 
a  dollar,  an’  kaliker  at  two  cents  a  yard,  an’  handkerchiefs  six  fur 
twenty-five  cents?” 

Then  she  called  a  girl  whose  waist  wasn’t  much  bigger  around 
than  the  lead-pencil  stuck  in  her  hair,  an’  sez  to  her,  “You  show 
this  lady  the  ten-cent  aprons.” 

So  that  girl  took  me  ’way  down  an’  acrost  the  store  to  where 
a  small-sized  hoop-skirt  was  hung  up  by  a  string,  an’  the  aprons 
all  spread  over  it,  an’  she  took  one  down  an’  handed  it  to  me 
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to  look  at,  an’  land  sakes,  I  wouldn’t  walk  acrost  our  front  yard 
fur  the  whole  lot  o’  ’em — little,  skimpy,  slimpsy  things,  made  out 
o’  cheese-cloth  an’  a  fringy  string  o’  scallops  sewed  on  the  bottom 
what  she  called  “imbroidery.” 

“I  don’t  need  anything  o’  that  kind,”  I  sez;  “I  ain’t  a  mason/’ 

Then  she  showed  me  the  dollar  blankets.  “Is  that  what  you 
call  blankets?”  sez  I,  spreadin’  out  a  strip  of  shoddy,  cotton  stuff 
with  stripes  down  the  sides  an’  through  the  middle,  an’  about 
big  enough  fur  a  sheep. 

The  two-cent  kaliker  had  quite  a  purty  figger,  but  it  all  come 
out  when  I  wet  it  with  my  tongue  an’  rubbed  it  between  the  palms 
of  my  hands.  Well,  the  “long  an’  the  short”  of  it  is  that  I  didn’t 
buy  anything,  only  three  han’kerchiefs  fur  fifteen  cents.  I  could 
have  saved  five  cents  by  gittin’  six,  but  I  didn’t  have  no  use  fur 
so  many,  havin’  no  small  children,  an’  you  won’t  ketch  me  runnin’ 
after  bargains  at  Jimberlie’s  agin. 

But  I  must  be  gittin’  home  or  I  won’t  git  the  dinner  dishes 
vrashed  in  time  fur  supper.  I  hope  you’ll  soon  be  gittin’  over  your 
headache,  Mrs.  Harvey.  You  do  look  sick  an’  no  mistake.  Jist 
take  my  advice  an’  keep  rale  quiet — don’t  mind  to  go  to  the  door. 
I’ll  find  my  way  out.  Good-day,  Mrs.  Harvey,  good-day. 


DIE  BRUCKE. 

(“THE  BRIDGE.”) 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


Translated  into  German  by  Herman  Behr. 


AUF  der  Briicke  stand  ich  um  Mittnacht; 

Der  Stunde  Schlag  erscholl, 

Und  der  Mond  hinterm  dunklen  Kirchturm 
Der  Stadt  schien  klar  und  voll. 
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Es  fielen  seine  Strahlen 

Aufs  Wasser  glitzernd  herab; 

Als  war’s  ein  goldener  Becher, 
Versinkend  im  Wellengrab. 

Durch  die  weite,  neblichte  Feme 
Der  lieblichen  Juninacht 

Schien  der  Hochofen  flammendes  Feuer, 
Noch  roter  als  Mondespracht. 

Zwischen  langem,  schwarzem  Gebalke 
Floh’n  Schatten  hin  und  her; 

Es  hob  sie  und  riss  sie  mit  sich 
Die  Flut  vom  nahen  Meer. 

Durchs  Flolzwerk  rauschte  tief  unten 
Des  Meeres  zogernde  Flut ; 

Mit  dem  Seetang  trieben  die  Wellen 
Ihr  Spiel  in  Mondesglut. 

Und  wie  durchs  dunkle  Pfahlwerk 
Die  Wasser  rauschten  dahin, 

Durchwogten  tranenschwere 
Gedanken  meinen  Sinn. 

4 

Wie  oft  war  ich  auf  der  Briicke 
Gestanden  bei  Mitternacht, 

Habe  niedergestarrt  ins  Wasser 

i  Und  auf  zu  des  Himmels  Pracht. 

Wie  oft  hat,  und  wie  sehnlich, 

Der  Wunsch  meine  Seele  bewegt, 

Dass  ich  einer  der  vielen  war, 

Die’s  Meer  in  die  Feme  tragt. 

Schwer  schienen  mir  die  Sorgen, 

Mein  Flerz  schlug  ohne  Rast; 
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Erdriickend,  kaum  zu  tragen. 

War  mir  des  Eebens  Last. 

Doch  die  ist  von  mir  gefallen, 

Versunken  in  tiefster  See; 

Nur  Schatten  von  anderer  Leiden 
Beruhren  mein  Herz  noch  mit  Weh. 

Wenn  immer  ich  iiber  das  Pfahlwerk 
Der  holzernen  Briicke  geh’. 

So  kehren  mir  alte  Gedanken 
Zuriick  mit  der  Salzluft  der  See. 

Ich  denke  der  vielen  Tausend 
In  Lebens  Sturm  und  Drang, 

Die  die  Briicke  seither  iiberschritten, 

Ein  jeder  sorgenbang. 

Hiniiber  und  heriiber 

Wallt  endlos  das  Treiben  der  Stadt; 

Die  Jungen  heissbliitig  hastend, 

Die  Alten  gelassen  und  matt. 

Und  immer,  so  lange  Wasser 
Im  tiefen  Strombett  fliesst, 

Des  Lebens  Sorgen  uns  qualen, 

Im  Herzen  Leidenschaft  spriesst: 

Soil  der  Mond  mit  seinem  Schatten 
Und  glitzerndem  Wiederschein 

Ein  Symbol  mir  der  himmlischen  Liebe — 

Ihr  irdisches  Abbild — sein. 

Manager.  You  are  the  song-and-dance  soubrette  who  wishes 
to  join  my  company.  What  is  your  compass? 

Soubrette.  If  you  refer  to  my  voice,  why,  it’s  only  two 
octaves ;  but  I  can  kick  over  nineteen. 
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BAPTIZING  THE  TWINS. 


Comedy  Negro-Dialect  Monologue  for  a  Woman. 


Story  by  Edith  Arnold  Hogan. 


Written  as  monologue  by  Stanley  Schell  expressly  for  this  book. 


Characters:  Chlorindy,  colored  mammy,  speaker  present; 
Miss  Edie,  her  employer,  supposed  to  be  present. 

Costume:  Plain  dark  skirt,  bright  red  waist,  with  white  ker¬ 
chief,  red  bandanna  around  head. 

Scene  :  Yard  of  Miss  Edie’s  home.  Chair  at  stage  center  on 
which  stands  imaginary  washtub ;  Chlorindy  stands  bending 
over  tub,  rubbing  clothes  energetically.  Her  face  wears  look 
of  deepest  depression.  Looks  toward  door  suddenly,  nods 
head,  then  washes  clothes  energetically  and  talks. 

YAS’M,  Miss  Edie,  I’se  foun’  out  dat  de  men  am  all  de  same. 

De  pride  an’  self-conceit  done  kiver  ’em  like  de  watahs  dat 
kivers  de  sea. 

[SYo/’.y  a  moment .] 

Oh,  dat  Jake !  he  am  de  same  triflin’  darkey  as  uver.  Ef  I 
warn  de  mos’  patientes’  saint  on  de  yearth  I  couldn’t  nuver  stan’ 
hit.  He  done  got  de  twins  all  baptizened  wrong !  dat’s  what  he 
done  dis  time ! 

[Sniffles,  wipes  eyes  and  nose  on  corner  of  apron.'] 

How  was  dat? 

[Continues  to  wash  and  wring  clothes,  placing  them  in 
imaginary  basket  R.  of  chair  with  much  earnestness  of 
voice.] 

Why,  Miss  Edie,  hit  war  dis-a-way.  Uver  sense  I  married  dat 
fool  Jake,  I’se  been  bearin’  wid  his  follies  an’  puttin’  up  wid  his 
punnicious  dap’avities.  De  on’y  t’ing  I  uver  see  dat  darkey  teak 
any  pride  in  am  de  style  he  kin  kerry.  Des  let  ’em  dress  hisself 
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up  in  a  swaller-tail  coat  an’  a  speckley  vez’  an’  a  high  collah,  an’ 
he  am  dat  pompous  an’  puf’  up  dat  hit  am  re’ly  redic’lous  ter  see 
’im.  Well,  you  knows  we’s  got  a  right  smaht  lot  o’  chillen.  Dey 
war  seben  befo’  de  twins,  an’  dey  brung  de  numbah  right  up  ter 
nine.  An  eve’y  las’  one  o’  dem — Ketury,  Rose,  Em’line,  J’osaphat, 
Phil’delphy,  Debory,  Pompus,  Grakkus,  an’  Veshuvus — ev’ry  one, 
des  as  soon  as  dey  war  ’rived  ter  de  right  age,  dey  done  got  a 
church  baptizenin’. 

Dem  las’  offsprings,  de  twins,  dey  hadn’t  nuver  been  baptizened. 
Dey  war  gittin’  on  ter  nine  mont's,  dey  war.  De  reason  hit  hadn’t 
been  did  befo’  war  ’caze  we  bofe  wanted  hit  ter  be  a  kin’  o’ 
special  ’cashun,  count  o’  hit’s  bein’  de  fus’  time  we’d  uver  had 
two  ter  be  baptizened  ter  once-t.  Jake  he  done  wanted  a  new 
coat.  “De  eyes  o’  de  ’sembled  mult’tude  gwine  be  fastened  ter- 
reckly  on  ter  me,”  he  kep’  a-sayin’.  “Hit  am  boun’  ter  be  a  proud 
puffo’mance  fo’  bofe  o’  us  when  I  pussents  dem  two  infants,  one 
on  each  arm,  ter  de  dominie.  An’  my  attiah  mus’  be  mo’  im- 
posin’er  dan  common.” 

Of  co’se,  I  see  de  jestice  o’  dat,  so  I  tooken  in  extry  washin’ 
an’  s’cured  de  money  an’  ’vested  in  de  coat.  [ Proudly .]  Hit  war 
plum  cullah,  des  de  putties’  shade  you  uver  sot  yo’  eyes  on.  De 
tails  done  reached  clean  to  de  flo’. 

When  he  done  got  all  ’rayed  out  in  de  pink  ves’  an’  de  high 
collah  an’  de  red  tie,  I  didn’t  wunner  huccome  I  marry  dat  fool 
niggah.  I  see  terreckly  dat  hit  mus’  a  been  de  style  looks  o’  ’im. 
I  wush  you  could  a’  seen  de  twins’  dresses,  Miss  Edie — dey  war 
gran ,  all  kivered  wid  lace  an’  tucks  an’  insertins,  an’  de  hull 
tuhnout  war  dat  fine  I  knowed  ev’ry  darkey  in  de  chu’ch  done 
open  dey  eyes  when  dey  sees  hit. 

[Carries  imaginary  tub  to  L.  of  stage,  pours  out  water, 
returns  tub  to  chair,  takes  imaginary  pail  across  to  R., 
pumps  water  in  pail,  crosses  to  C.,  pours  water  in  tub,  re¬ 
peats  while  talking.] 

Ev’ry  night  Jake  he  ’tiah  hisself  in  dem  gyarments  an’  prac¬ 
tise  how  he  gwine  look  an’  what  he  gwine  say.  He  would  stan’ 
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befo’  de  miryor  an’  lif’  de  twins  in  dem  big  arms  o’  his’n  while 
he  done  rehussed  de  ’currence.  Once-t  he  got  so  eggscited  dat 
he  let  one  o’  de  infunts  fall.  Of  co’se,  no  mammy  couldn’t  run 
no  mo’  resks  like  dat,  so  I  p’ovided  ’im  wid  two  sticks  outen  de 
woodpile  f’om  dat  time  fo’th.  Den  he  would  hoi’  up  one  stick 
an’  say :  “Dis  heah  chile,  de  blessed  son  o’  myse’f  an’  Chlorindy, 
am  named  Moses” ;  an’  den  lift  t’other  one  an’  p’oclaim,  “Dis 
heah  chile,  the  blessed  daughtah  o’  myse’f  an’  Chlorindy,  am 
named  Ar’minty.”  All  de  res’  o’  de  chillen  dey  set  aroun’,  lookin’ 
at  dey  daddy  wid  de  eyes  o’  rejoicin’,  an’  even  me,  Miss  Edie, 
even  me,  done  half  fo’git  how  triflin’  an’  onery  he  re’ly  am ! 

[Heaves  a  sigh ;  screws  wringer  to  side  of  tub ,  turns 
basket  of  clothes  into  tub ,  rinses  and  wrings  them  out.] 

Well,  de  night  befo’  de  baptizenin’  he  come  home  mo’  earlier 
dan  common,  des  mighty  eggscited  over  somet’ing.  Aftah  suppah, 
come  ’long  time  fo’  de  practisin’,  he  meek  dis  remark,  “Chlorindy, 
des  you  listen  reel  good.  I  done  got  de  sentymunt  improved  ter- 
day.  Dis  new  piece  am  got  a  mo’  ’fectionate  soun’  ter  my  jedg- 
ment.  What  am  yo’  opinion?”  Wid  dat  he  raise  de  lef’  stick  an’ 
say,  “Dis  heah  blessed  cheryubim,  de  las’  offspring  o’  mese’f 
an’  Chlorindy,  am  appellyated  Moses.”  Den  he  lif’  de  right  stick 
an’  say,  “Dis  heah  delightfulsome  seryaphim,  de  las’  offspring  o’ 
mese’f  an’  Chlorindy,  am  done  appellyated  Ar’minty.  Ain’t  dat 
got  a  mo’  teckin’  soun’?” 

De  baptizenin’  war  to  be  did  de  nex’  day,  in  de  Mef’dis  chu’ch 
at  fo’  o’clock.  By  free  o’clock  I  had  de  twins  all  ready  an’  done 
got  Jake  ’tiahed  in  dem  reg’mentals  o’  his’n. 

De  twins  dey  looked  des  beautiful !  De  on’ies  diffe’ence  be¬ 
tween  de  pair  war  dat  Moses  wo’e  a  puffeckly  elegant  yaller  bow, 
whiles  Ar’minty  war  risplendent  in  a  rosyet  o’  vermilion. 

Befo’  we  done  started  I  p’inted  dis  diffe’ence  out  ter  Jake. 
“Don’t  yo’  fo’git,”  I  says  ter  ’im,  “de  cheryubim  Moses  am  des- 
synated  by  de  yaller  ’dornment,  an’  de  seryaphim  Ar’minty  by 
de  red.” 
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Jake  he  war  dat  kerried  away  by  de  dignutty  o’  de  ’cashun  dat 
he  swep  me  a  gran’  bow  an’  say,  “Chlorindy,  honored  paryunt  o’ 
day  offsprings,  I’se  puffeckly  fummiliar  wid  de  linimunts  o’  dem 
two  twins.  Dey  am  no’  necessorty  fo’  you  to  give  yo’se’f  no 
puplexity  ’bout’n  de  mattah.” 

De  chu’ch  am  right  ’crost  de  road  f’om  our  house.  Soon’s  we 
see  all  de  congregation  done  got  in,  Jake  he  tookened  dem  two 
precious  burdens  in  dem  arms  o’  his’n  an’  we  got  de  seben  chillen 
in  a  row  an’  started  off.  De  organist  set  up  a  low,  j’yful  playin’ 
when  he  seen  us  cornin’. 

[Stretches  imaginary  clothes-line  from  R.  to  L.  of  stage, 
fastens  line  securely  to  posts  R.  and  L.  Stands  with  arms 
akimbo  a  moment  then  goes  back  to  put  more  clothes  into 
basket .] 

Well,  ev’rything  went  ’long  gran’  tell  hit  come  time  o’  de 
namin’.  Den  de  dominie  he  put  de  question  plain  an’  stiddy. 
Said  he,  “Mistah  Brudder  Brown,  what  am  de  names  o’  des  candy- 
dates  for  baptizenin’ ?” 

Jake  he  nuver  even  stop  ter  teck  a  bref.  He  des  h’ist  de  fust 
infunt  up  an’  say  in  de  tones  o’  t’under,  “Dis  heah  blessed  cheryu- 
bim,  de  beloved  offspring  of  myse’f  an’  Chlorindy  Brown,  am 
done  appellyated  Moses !” 

Miss  Edie,  I  des  stood  speechless  an’  peterfied !  I  see  in  a 
minit  dat  dat  fool  man  had  got  de  cheryubim  an’  seryaphim  mixed ! 
[Shocked.]  But  befo’  I  could  c’lect  my  senses  de  dominie  done 
laid  dem  pa’ms  o’  his’n  on  Ar’minty’s  head  an’  p’onounced,  “I 
baptizen’  des  chile  Moses  Brown.”  [Angry.]  An’  den  Jake 
speak  up  promp’  an’  mo’  louder  dan  uver  an’  say,  “Dis  heah  be¬ 
loved  seryaphim,  de  ’fectionate  daughtah  o’  myse’f  an’  Chlorindy 
Brown,  am  done  appellyated  Ar’minty.” 

[Ties  clothespin-bag  around  waist ,  carries  basket  to  R. 
of  stage  and  begins  to  hang  out  clothes ;  shakes  each  piece 
before  pinning  to  line,  faces  audience.] 

You  ain’t  nuver  been  no  mammy  yo’se’f.  Miss  Edie,  so  you 
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can’t  unnerstan’  a  mammy’s  feelin’s  when  I  see  dat  blessed  he’p- 
less  innercent  Moses  baptizened  wid  de  name  o’  Ar’minty.  I’se 
alius  predastunnated  dat  boy  fo’  de  ministery.  I  war  dat  ’fected 
dat  I  wep’.  De  dominie  an’  de  hull  congregation  come  crowdin’ 
’roun’  me  aftah  de  cer’mony,  a-tellin’  me  not  ter  mo’n,  ’caze  dem 
chillen  mought  live  even  ef  dey  hadn’t  cried  when  de  water  teched 
’em.  You  see,  not  unnerstandin’  de  trufe  o’  de  case,  dey  natchelly 
’eluded  dat  war  de  trouble.  An’  dat  fool  Jake  he  kep’  sayin’, 
“Don’  you  ’stract  yo’  min’,  my  beloved  wife,  fo’  I  p’ognostercate 
dem  twins  gwine  live  ter  be  famous  yit,”  tell  I  war  fair  wo’e  out 
a-listenun’  ter  ’im. 

T'ink  I  gwine  hab  dem  jealous  darkeys  a-crowin’  over  me?  I 
done  tol’  Jake  dat  night  when  we  war  alone,  but  lan’  sakes  honey! 
dat  man  so  puff’  up  wid  de  pompussity  he’d  been  in  an’  de  com¬ 
pliments  dat  had  been  give  ’im,  dat  he  ac’  des  like  de  names  o’ 
dem  blessed  chillen  am  de  smalles’  t’ing  in  de  world ! 

But  we’s  got  de  names  straighten’  out  at  las’.  We’s  had  another 
baptizenin’. 

Yas’m.  Hit  war  dis-a-way.  Dey  ain’t  nuffin’  in  de  discerpline 
o’  de  chu’ch  dat  fo’bids  a  chile  ter  be  baptizened  wid  a  middle 
name  sep’rate.  Hit  was  Jake’s  idee.  He  tooken  notice  how  stylish 
hit  am  in  de  papers  ter  des  put  a  lettah  an’  dan  a  pusson’s  secon’ 
named — fo’  eggsample,  Mistah  M.  Thomas  Cole,  an’  Miss  N. 
Ettie  Ed’ards.  So  Jake  he  meek  dis  p’op’sition,  “Why  can’t  dem 
twins  git  baptizened  wid  a  middle  name  ?  Den  when  dey  grows  up 
dey  kin  write  dey  names,  A.  Moses  Brown,  an’  M.  Ar’minty 
Brown,  an’  dey’ll  des  be  in  de  cream  o’  s’ciety.” 

So  we  done  had  another  baptizenin.  De  on’ies  divvusity  f’om 
de  fus’  one  war  dat  on  de  secon’  ’cashun  I  done  held  de  cheryubim 
an’  seryaphim,  an’  pussented  de  right  one  ter  dey  daddy  at  de 
right  time.  Den  he  pussented  dem  ter  de  dominie.  I  warn’t  goin’ 
ter  teck  no  mo ’  chances  wid  de  names  o’  dem  twins.  De  secon’ 
baptizenin’  war  all  right,  praise  de  Lord ! 

Tain’t  ev’ry  day  one  has  twins  to  be  baptizened — no’m. 

[Exits  smilingly .] 
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MASK  AND  DOMINO. 

David  L.  Proudfit. 

MY  Lady  Irene,  thou  art  wan  to-night, 

And  yet  but  now,  beneath  thy  domino, 

Methought  thine  eyes  were  marvelously  bright. 

I  did  not  think  to  find  thee  trembling  so; 

Come,  come,  take  heart  of  grace — 

What !  Dreadest  thou  to  see  a  woman’s  face  ? 

A  man’s  would  suit  thee  best!  Well,  I  did  think 
A  little  frolic  would  have  plagued  thee  naught ; 

I  did  not  look  to  see  thee  wince  and  shrink 

At  my  unmasking.  Tell  me  now  thy  thought. 

Doth  not  this  page’s  gear 

Of  blood-red  crimson  well  become  me,  dear? 

Still  pale  and  silent?  What  strange  thing  is  this? 

These  are  my  lord’s  apartments,  and  I  think 
Somewhere  there  must  be  wine.  Ah,  yes,  here  ’tis. 

These  tears  of  Christ  will  help  thee.  Sweetheart,  drink ! 
Is’t  not  almost  divine? 

Ah,  Lachrymae  Christi,  thou’rt  a  wondrous  wine ! 

How  I  did  fool  thee,  child !  Forgive  my  glee, 

I  cannot  choose  but  laugh.  .  .  .  ’Twas  writ  this  way : 
“Irene,  my  sweet,  one  waits  who  worships  thee, 

And  this  the  token :  Love  me,  love,  I  pray !” 

Now,  was  it  not  so  writ? 

What  chance  did  favor  me  in  guessing  it? 

O  thou  coquette !  Thou  sly,  demure  coquette ! 

Nay,  sweet  Marchesa,  I  condemn  thee  not; 

I  am  myself  no  prude,  and  yet — and  yet — 

No  sin  is  quite  so  sinful  till  found  out. 

It  is  one  thing  to  sin, 

It  is  another  to  be  caught  therein. 
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Oh,  I  have  noted  how  my  lord  of  late 

Hath  sued  thy  favor — but  I  count  it  naught; 

’Tis  what  we  look  for  in  the  marriage  state — 

Is’t  not,  Marchesa?  Dost  thou  sorrow  aught 
When  thy  good  lord  doth  stray  ? 

Thou  dost  not  fret,  I  warrant. — Welladay ! 

I  do  remember — laughable  it  seems — 

How  once  the  Duke — ha,  ha ! — did  swear  to  me 
That  my  blue  eyes  were  brighter  than  bright  dreams 
But,  faith,  it  was  but  lover’s  gallantry, 

For  now  he  doth  entreat 

Thy  twilight  hair  and  dusk  eyes  darkly  sweet. 

Art  ill,  dear  friend?  Dost  feel  the  need  of  air? 

I’ll  throw  the  casement  open  to  the  night.  .  . 

’Tis  strange  how  men  do  value  eyes  and  hair! 

So!  Is  not  yon  fair  planet  wondrous  bright? 
What  mournful  sounds  prevail ! 

Is  it  the  moonlight  makes  thee  look  so  pale? 

How  lovely  is  the  moon’s  serene,  sweet  face! 

No  woman  hath  such  beauty,  yet,  alway, 

Men  have  no  eyes  for  aught  but  woman’s  grace. 

Strange,  is  it  not?  And  stranger  still,  to-day 
The  face  they  loveliest  call, 

To-morrow  hath  no  loveliness  at  all. 

What  wretched  creatures  we — that  live  to  make 
The  sport  of  men ;  and  each  new  lover  seems 
Too  fond  and  true  a  loving  heart  to  break; 

Then  comes  the  day  that  shatters  all  our  dreams, 
And,  at  the  bitter  end, 

We  learn  to  hate  each  lover  and  each  friend. 

Look  out  upon  the  hushed  and  breathless  night; 

The  tranquil  stars  alone  art  always  true. 
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What’s  this?  A  storm  hath  quenched  their  steadfast  light. 

That  flash  was  fearful !  See,  the  lights  burn  blue. 

’Tis  ominous,  my  dear. 

This  sudden,  dreadful  storm — hast  thou  no  fear? 

Marchesa,  dearest,  surely  thou  art  ill ! 

That  wine  hath  hurt  thee  ?  Is  it  so  ?  Alas, 

Fool !  I  did  give  it  thee  with  right  good  will ! 

With  mine  own  hand  I  did  prepare  that  glass ! 

’Twill  do  its  work  full  well ! 

’Twill  send  thee  straight  to  heaven,  my  dear — or  hell! 

Aha  !  My  time  hath  come  !  I  am  his  wife ! 

I  am  the  woman  that  he  swore  to  love ! 

And,  traitress,  thou  dost  pay  me  with  thy  life 
For  this  intrigue !  Yea,  by  the  saints  above, 

Thy  life  is  small  requite 

For  all  the  hate  I’ve  smothered  till  this  night ! 

That  letter — ’twas  the  Duke’s — and  this  the  place 
The  treacherous  schemer  for  a  trysting  gave  ! 

Yea,  writhe  and  moan  and  hide  thy  livid  face. 

And  die  and  rot  in  a  dishonored  grave ! 

He’ll  find  thee  here  anon 

A  festering  corpse,  thou  wanton — ah,  she’s  gone ! 


MUSICAL  ROMANCE. 

“Maid,  altogether  fair,”  he  cried,  “be  mine,  my  high  soprano  bride ; 

Let  us  duet  life’s  journey  through.  Enchanting  singer,  what 
say  you? 

Our  key  shall  be  a  little  flat,  a  finely  furnished  one  at  that ; 

There  we  will  live  on  minor  scale,  in  style  to  make  the  major 
quail.” 

Said  she,  “I  sing  too  sharp  for  that,  you  never  catch  me  in  a  flat ; 

I  choose  the  notes  of  higher  pitch,  the  major  has  them — he  is 
rich.” 
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WEDDING- VEIL. 


Story  by  R.  Nettleton. 


Written  as  monologue  by  Stanley  Schell  expressly  for  this  book. 


Characters:  Colored  Girl,  young,  full  of  joy,  yet  shy  of  ex¬ 
pression,  speaker  present;  Miss  Allie,  supposed  to  be  pres¬ 
ent. 

Stage-Setting:  Sitting-room  door  L.  of  center,  chairs  about 
room.  On  couch,  at  right,  should  be  ugly  purple  gown  piped 
with  red. 

Costume  :  Plain  dark  skirt,  white  shirt-waist,  no  collar.  Hair 
done  up  in  stiff  little  braids.  Each  one  tied  with  white  rag. 

[She  stands  in  doorway ,  face  radiant ,  holds  large  box 
clasped  to  her  breast. ] 

Miss  Allie,  it’s  done  come!  Does  y’all  want  t’see  it? 

[Waits  eagerly;  face  lights  joyously;  enters  and  sits  on 
floor ,  Turkish  fashion;  holds  box  on  lap.] 

I  has  fer  t’  ax  y’  pardon,  Miss  Allie,  dat  I  ain’t  got  on  no 
collar  ner  no  apern — done  fixed  m’  hair  fer  de  night,  too. 

[Feels  head  in  apologetic  fashion.] 

Pse  jes’  ’bout  goin’  t’  bed  when  I  heared  de  do’-bell.  Dat 
yallow  man  what  brung  de  box,  he  see  I  done  have  no  apern  on, 
an’  he  says,  kind  o’  laughin’,  “Is  you  de  lady  o’  de  house?’  ‘N’ 
I  says,  “Go  on,  nigger,  quit  dat  talkin’,  mind  yer  own  bus’ness !” 
Dese  yere  city  cullud  people,  dey’s  so  impert’nent  I  ain’t  got  no 
use  fer  ’em. 

[While  talking,  "works  hard  to  get  box  untied;  lifts  lid 
off  box,  tissue  paper  is  disclosed;  rises  suddenly  and  holds 
out  box  to  Miss  Allie,  then  quickly  shuts  eyes  tight.] 

Miss  Allie,  won’t  y’all  open  it  out  ’n’  lay  it  onto  de  couch? 
I  doesn’t  da’st  lif ’  up  dat  paper. 
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[ Trembles  with  excitement;  stands  quiet  as  if  waiting ; 
suddenly  opens  eyes  and  looks  with  joy.] 

[. Ejaculated .]  Great  day!  Look  a’  dat  tail  on  de  skirt,  an’  all 
dem  little  ruffelers,  ain’t  dey - 

\  [Stops  suddenly  ;  veil  is  discovered ;  gives  darting  look 
full  of  recognition;  puts  both  hands  over  face  and  murmurs 
in  rapturous  whisper.] 

No,  Lawd !  dat  ain’t  fer  me ! 

[Goes  to  couch  and  picks  up  gingerly  edge  of  veil.] 

Reckon  dis  yere  veil  must  ’a’  cost  y’all  right  dear.  Miss  Allie. 

[. Awe-struck  voice.] 

M’  Aunt  Nettie  up  in  de  kentry  t’  my  home — she’s  awful  rich; 
she  had  a  weddin’-veil,  but  ’twa’n’t  nuffin’  like  dis-yere.  She  got 
hern  t’  de  sto’  up  dere  in  de  kentry,  ’n’  dey  didn’t  have  nuffin’  but 
pink — dat  kind  dey  puts  in  de  winders  t’  keep  de  skeeters  out! 

[Examines  each  article  separately  and  with  little  expres¬ 
sions  of  joy.  Suddenly  holds  up  purple  wrapper.] 

Mr.  Smif,  he  done  pick  dis  out  hissef.  Ain’t  he  got  pretty 
taste  ? 

[Proudly  stands  a  short  time  in  blissful  absorption,  then 
gathers  up  veil  and  holds  it  out  to  Miss  Alue.] 

Would  y’  jes’  kind  o’  drape  it  over  m’  haid,  Miss  Allie?  So’s’n 
I  kin  see  how  I’se  gwine  look  when  I’s  treadin’  up  de  aisle  ? 

[Stands  up  proudly  as  if  being  draped.  After  a  while 
giggles  with  delight;  shows  embarrassment.  Suddenly 
throws  back  head;  swings  body  jauntily  from  side  to  side.] 

How  does  I  look,  Miss  Allie?  I — is — beaut-ful— Miss  Allie? 

[Surprised.]  Aw,  go  ’way  f’um  here,  Miss  Allie - 

[Laughs;  turns  to  survey  herself  in  mirror.] 

I’se  jes’  a  common  nigger — dat’s  all! 
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[ Throws  back  shoulders  and  raises  a  saucy  chin .] 

Huccome  I  looks  mo’  higher  in  dis  yere  veil?  [ Wonders  aloud. ] 
Wisht  I’se  real  high  like  y’all.  I’se  awful  lowly  fer  m’  size,  ain’t 
I?  Yass’m.  I  git  m’  lowliness  f’um  m’  mammy  ’n’  m’  ugliness 
f’um  m’  paw — he’s  awful  big  featured. 

[ Picks  up  skirt  and  mbs  cheek  violently  with  skirt.] 

Look  a’  dat,  Miss  Allie,  how  rosy  dat  makes  m’  cheeks.  I 
wants  ’em  t’  look  like  dat  when  I  gits  married.  I’ll  fix  m’  hair 
real  nice,  too — like  y’alls.  Y’reckon  dey’s  anyt’ing  mo’  pow’-fuller 
den  alcohol  fer  t’  put  on  yer  hair  t’  make  it  lay  down? 

[ Gases  long  into  mirror  as  if  sizing  up  good  points.] 

Try  on  de  dress,  too? 

[ Comes  back  with  start  as  if  barely  understanding  whet 
is  being  said.] 

No’m,  I  ain’  gwine  keep  y’all  out’n  y’  bed  no  longer.  Miss 
Honey. 

[ Gathers  up  belongings ,  talking  all  the  time  as  follows :] 

Mr.  Smif,  he’s  cornin’  Sunday  night  fer  t’  bring  me  some  gif’s, 
’n’  I’se  gwine  dress  up  fer  ’im.  I’ll  show  y’all  ’fore  I  goes  down. 
Wants  Mr.  Smif  t’  see  how  his  ’fianced  wife  goin’  look — yass’m, 
dat’s  what  he  call  me — ’fianced  wife.  He’s  been  raised  good,  Mr. 
Smif  has,  ’n’  it  seems  like  he’s  jes’  natch’ul-born  fer  t’  use  dem 
kind  o’  words.  He’s  gwine  bring  me  a  yaller  watch  wid  a  long 
chain  fer  m’  neck,  ’n’  a  pair  o’  white  gloves,  ’n’  dese  yere  side- 
combs  like  y’alls,  wid  little  stones  in  fer  m’  hair.  He  done  ax  me 
what  all  I  wants,  an’  I  couldn’t  think  o’  nuffin’  mo’  dat  time.  Miss 
Allie  [shyly  as  she  slowly  moves  to  doorway],  I  wisht  y’all  had  a 
feller !  I’se  gwine  ax  de  Lawd  fer  t’  raise  one  up  fer  y’alls  like 
he  done  fer  little  me.  Yassam,  I  is,  Miss  Allie— I  is.  [Nods  head 
and  exits.] 
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ME  PHOTYGRAPH. 


Comedy  Irish-Dialect  Monologue  for  Woman. 


S.  E.  Cooper. 

Character  Represented:  Irish  Widow,  speaker  present. 

Costume  :  Old-fashioned  dress  with  polonaise,  shawl,  bonnet,  etc. 

Scene:  Sitting-room  of  Irish  Widow,  who  enters,  looks  around 
and  moves  down  to  stage  front. 

AN’  have  any  of  ye  seen  me  photygraph  yit?  An’  be  the  same 
token  I  haven’t  seen  it  meself  fur  I  haven’t  got  it  yit.  But 
kape  sthill  a  bit  an’  let  me  tell  ye. 

Now,  ye  see,  there’s  Michael  Ryan,  me  cousin  in  the  owld  coun¬ 
try,  him  as  married  Nora  Mulligan,  his  own  first  cousin  by  the 
mither’s  side,  an’  so  no  kin  to  meself;  an’  she  died  a  twelve- 
month  ago — saints  rist  her  sowl — an’  left  him  a  houseful  of  beauti¬ 
ful  childer,  an’  himself  a  widde  man. 

Well,  ye  see,  Mike  had  come  courtin’  me  before  he  married 
Nora,  an’  whin  I  towld  him  I  was  bespoke  by  Mr.  Flinn,  he 
married  her  in  a  wake,  an’  soon  as  she  was  well  dead,  then  he 
writes  me  a  letter,  an’  sends  me  the  beautifulest  two  dollars  ye 
iver  clapped  yer  two  eyes  on.  An’  he  says  to  me,  “Katie  darlin’  ” 
— indade  that’s  just  what  he  called  me,  an’  I  can  show  it  to  ye 
on  the  letter — “Katie  darlin’,”  says  he,  “I  would  like  to  be  afther 
knowin’  how  you’ve  prospered;  have  ye  good  health? — are  ye 
lookin’  owld?  How  many  childer  have  ye?  an’  did  Mr.  Flinn” — 
that’s  me  husband  that’s  dead,  saints  rist  his  sowl — “did  Mr.  Flinn 
leave  ye  any  money?  an’  would  ye  like  to  be  cornin’  back  to  the 
owld  country?” 

Now,  thinks  I,  by  this  last  he’s  got  intintions,  an’  bein’  but  a 
woman,  it  was  me  duty  to  make  him  think  the  best  of  me  possible ; 
an’,  bein’  modest  like,  I  couldn’t  tell  him  I  didn’t  look  a  day  owlder 
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than  whin  I  left  the  owld  country,  twenty  years  ago  cornin’  next 
Michaelmas,  an’  that  I  weighed  about  two  hundred;  so,  thinks  I, 
I’ll  get  me  pictur  taken  an’  I’ll  pay  for  it  with  his  own  two  dollars, 
an’  I’ll  sind  it  to  him  an’  he  can  see  for  his  ownself;  an’  as  fur 
the  childer  Mr.  Flinn  did  leave  me,  an’  the  money  he  didn’t  leave 
me,  he  will  have  to  find  out. 

Well,  there  was  Mary  McCarty,  me  nabor,  had  a  pictur  taken 
fur  her  swateheart ;  an’,  thinks  I,  I’ll  ax  her  would  she  go  wid 
me  an’  then  I’ll  not  feel  so  lonesome  like.  An’  she  said,  “Wid 
pleasure,”  an’  afther  I’d  been  there  I  understood  that  same. 

Well,  whin  she  come  in  all  ready  to  go,  I  axed  her  would  she 
pin  up  me  polenais,  the  green  one  I  made  of  me  weddin’-dress, 
an’  says  she: 

“Mistress  Flinn,  if  I  were  a  woman  of  your  proportions  I 
wouldn’t  bunch  it  up  so”;  and  then  I  knowed  it  was  jealous  she 
was,  bein’  but  a  rail  herself,  an’  I  said,  “Maybe  ye  wouldn’t  be  seen 
in  the  street  with  a  woman  of  my  proportions,  an’  ye’d  better  sthay 
at  home,  an’  I’ll  go  by  me  loneself.”  Well,  with  that  in  comes 
Jamsie,  one  of  me  boys — an’  says  he,  “Mother,  where’r  ye  goin’  ?” 
An’  said  I,  “To  git  me  pictur  taken,”  an’  says  he,  “Did  ye  sind 
the  photygraph  man  a  posthold  card  to  tell  him  ye  were  cornin’?” 
“An’,”  said  I,  “whatfore  should  I  do  that?”  An’  said  he,  “Be¬ 
cause  if  ye  did,  he  would  be  packed  up  wid  his  camera  an’  be 
moved  out.”  An’  said  I,  “Fur  why  should  he  do  that,  Jamsie?” 
“Because,”  said  he,  “he  would  know  the  minute  ye  would  look 
into  it  ye  would  break  it  all  into  smitherenes.” 

Wid  that  I  picked  up  the  poker,  an’  says  I,  “Hunt  yerself  out 
of  me  prisence  or  I’ll  break  ye  into  smitherenes.” 

Well,  I  walked  into  town,  a  matter  of  about  four  miles,  an’  I 
dim’  up  about  ten  pair  of  stairs  an’  at  the  top  of  the  last  one  I 
meets  the  smiliest  young  gintleman.  An’  says  he,  “The  top  of 
the  mornin’  to  ye,  mam;  it’s  a  warm  day;  an’  what  can  I  be 
afther  doin’  fer  ye?”  An’  says  I,  “Can  I  git  a  picture  taken  fur 
two  dollars?”  An’  says  he,  “Yes,  six  or  a  half  dozen  of  them.” 
An’  says  I,  “Do  you  think  green” — manin’  my  dress — “will  green 
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take  a  good  pictur  ?”  An’  says  he  a-smilin’  an’  a-bowin’  in  me  face, 
“Is  it  Imerald  ye  mane?  Yis,  I  think  it  will  take  a  good  pictur.” 

An’  then  said  he,  “Is  it  a  bust  yer  wantin’?”  Then  I  thinks 
sure  enough,  Jamsie  had  written  him  a  posthold  card  an’  towld 
him  of  the  bit  of  a  spree  I  was  on  last  week  wid  Mary  McCarty, 
but  I  kept  to  me  pride,  an’  said  I,  “No,  sir,  it’s  a  pictur.  If  I 
do  take  a  friendly  sup  wid  a  nabor,  that’s  no  sign  I’d  go  on  a  bust 
wid  a  strange  gintleman.”  Well,  wid  that  he  laughed  till  he  had 
to  sit  down,  an’  whin  he  could  spake,  he  towld  me  it  was  the 
shape  of  the  picture  he  meant. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “I  must  sit  ye.”  So  he  put  me  into  a  chair, 
an’  he  took  me  two  hands  so  tinderly  in  his,  an’  he  lay  one  in  me 
lap  an’  the  other  on  a  wee  table  by  me  side,  an’  then  he  put  a 
machine  at  the  back  of  me  neck,  like  a  short  pair  of  tongs,  an’ 
towld  me  to  rist  agin’  it. 

Then  he  put  one  hand  on  the  top  of  me  heed  an’  he  chucked 
me  under  the  chin  wid  the  other,  an’  he  turned  up  me  face,  an’ 
me  heart  jumped  into  me  mouth,  an’  I  shut  me  eyes,  but  he  only 
towld  me  to  look  at  a  bit  of  card  he  stuck  on  a  stick  ferninst  me. 

Well,  then  he  goes  behind  a  tall  table,  an’  he  covered  his  head 
wid  a  black  table-cloth,  an’  he  paped  out  at  me.  I  blushed  an’ 
covered  me  face  wid  me  pocket-handkerchief,  an’  he  laughed  an’ 
said  he  would  have  to  sit  me  over ;  an’  he  did  it  all  over  agin. 

Well,  I’ll  niver  tell  ye  all  the  botheration  he  went  to  wid  that 
box,  an’  by  an’  by  he  went  into  a  closet  an’  left  me,  an’  then  he 
comes  out  a-smilin’  an’  bowin’  an’  says : 

“All  right,  ma’m,  an’  now  I’ll  take  yer  two  dollars.”  So  I  gives 
it  to  him  an’  he  puts  it  in  his  pocket;  and  then  says  I,  “If  ye 
plaze,  I’ll  take  me  pictur,”  an’,  says  he,  “Oh,  no  ma’m,  not  for  a 
fortnight,”  an’,  says  I,  “Is  it  a  decoy  yer  makin’  to  git  me  back 
agin  ?”  an’  says  he,  “Indade  no,  ma’m,  but  I’ll  send  it  to  ye.”  Then 
I  knowed  he  wanted  to  write  me  a  letter  an’  I  said  no  more. 

An’  sure,  now,  I  think  it’s  in  love  I  am,  fur  ever  since  that 
blessed  day  me  heart’s  been  achin’  so  tinderly  that  I  can  not  get 
a  wink  of  sleep  wid  the  pleasure  of  the  pain. 
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TRIALS  OF  A  SCHOOL  GIRL. 


Lou  Boyce  Hayden. 


I’M  mad !  I  am,  you  needn’t  scowl 
Or  shake  your  head  and  say — 

“I  am  surprised  that  you  should  look 
So  cross  on  this  fine  day !” 

I’m  always  getting  into  scrapes 
That  some  one  else  has  planned, 

Why  Kitty  Smith  is  never  caught 
I  just  can’t  understand. 

She  draws  such  funny  pictures, 

Then  holds  them  up  to  me, 

And  when  I  can’t  help  laughing, 

The  teacher’s  sure  to  see. 

Of  course,  she  thinks  that  I’m  to  blame, 
For  Kitty  looks  so  sweet, 

You’d  think  she  never  had  a  thing 
But  sugar  plums  to  eat. 

Then  Jennie  Green  kept  nudging  me. 
And  when  I  turned  my  head, 

The  teacher  went  and  turned  hers  too. 
And  then  sarcastic  said — 

“Marne  never  leads  a  class  in  school, 

I  know  the  reason  why”' — 

It  made  me  feel  so  awful  cheap 
I  most  wished  I  could  die. 

And  oh,  such  dreadful  lessons ! 

Now  tell  me  if  you  know, 

Just  what’s  the  use  of  learning 
’Bout  things  that  isn’t  so? 
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I  don’t  believe  the  earth  is  round. 

Or  ’twouldn’t  seem  so  flat, 

How  can  it  turn  two  ways  at  once? 
Don’t  take  no  stock  in  that ! 

I  like  the  sums  in  ’rithmetic. 

But  hist’ry’s  precious  dry; 

The  only  part  I  like  at  all 
They  say  is  all  a  lie. 

If  Pocahontas  was  a  fake. 

Who  saved  John  Smith  his  head? 

I  think  it’s  mean  to  tell  such  lies 
’Bout  folks  when  they  are  dead. 

Now  what’s  the  use  of  having  words. 
All  sounding  just  the  same, 

Then  spell  them  two,  three  dif’rent  ways 
Just  like  a  puzzle  game? 

So  if  I  spell  just  a-i-r, 

It  means  the  air  we  breathe ; 

But  I  say  h-e-i-r 

It’s  one  whom  you  bequeathe. 

Now,  Bessie  Gray  knows  all  the  words, 
With  those  outlandish  shapes : 

She  says  that  evolution 
Is  making  men  from  apes  ! 

She’s  awful  smart !  and  ev’ry  term 
She  gets  the  biggest  prize ; 

But  I  don’t  care:  her  hair  is  red, 

’Sides  having  squinting  eyes. 

Then  Mamie  Lee  and  Hattie  Scott, 

The  second  prizes  win. 
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But  Hattie  has  a  Roman  nose 
And  Mamie’s  toes  turn  in 

Just  awful;  she  can’t  dance  a  bit! 

But  teacher  thinks  she’s  fine; 

She  praised  her  copy-book  to-day 
And  only  laughed  at  mine. 

Sometimes  I  think  I  never  more 
Those  horrid  books  will  touch. 

My  grandma  says  it’s  nonsense 
For  girls  to  know  so  much. 

But  if  I  ever  get  grown  up, 

I’ll  be  a  teacher  too. 

And  I  shall  make  the  books  myself 
The  first  thing  that  I  do. 

The  lessons  all  will  be  so  short, 
They’ll  learn  them  quite  by  heart, 

I’m  sure  I’ll  pet  the  stupid  ones 
And  snub  the  ones  too  smart. 

I’ll  try  and  be  good-natured  too, 

And  smiling  ev’ry  day, 

I’ll  tell  them  not  to  work  too  hard, 

And  send  them  out  to  play. 

And  if  I  see  them  whispering, 

I’ll  shut  my  eyes  at  once. 

And  I  shall  always  give  the  prize 
To  the  very  dullest  dunce. 

I’ll  let  them  have  a  long  recess, 

And  never  make  a  rule, 

Now,  don’t  you  think  the  children  then 
Will  love  to  go  to  school? 
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UNWELCOME  BROTHER. 


Story  by  Edwin  L.  Sabin. 


Written  as  monologue  by  Stanley  Schell  expressly  for  this  book 

Scene:  Boy  enters  slowly  as  if  thinking;  his  face  takes  on  dis¬ 
pleased  expression  as  he  speaks  about  his  trouble  to  his 
friend,  Sam  Finley. 

I  DON’T  like  him.  He’s  red  an’  wrinkly  an’  he  don’t  do  nothin’ 
but  beller.  When  I  beller  I  get  licked;  when  he  bellers  he 
don’t  get  anythin’  but  pettin’.  Papa  says  bellerin’s  good  for  him. 
I  wisht  it  wasn’t ! 

He  kim  when  I  was  away.  I’d  gone  to  stay  all  night  with 
Sukie  Brown,  an’  when  I  got  home  after  school,  at  noon,  the 
house  smelt  like  a  doctor’s  office,  an’  Mrs.  Tannon — she  lives 
next  door — met  me  an’  said,  “Sh !”  an’  papa  he  said  “Sh !”  an’ 
he  took  me  up  stairs,  walkin’  tiptoe,  an’  I  walked  tiptoe,  an’  there 
was  mamma  in  bed,  an’  somebody  with  a  striped  dress  an’  a  white 
cap  settin’  beside  her.  I  guessed  mamma  had  fallen  down  an’ 
got  hurted ;  so  I  bust  out  cryin’.  Any  feller  would  have,  I  bet, 
if  he  didn’t  know  what  was  the  matter,  an’  everybody  sayin’,  “Sh  !” 

The  nurse — that  was  a  nurse,  there,  in  the  striped  dress,  a 
reg’lar  nurse  who  don’t  do  anythin’  else  an’  gets  more  money  ’n 
you  ever  saw  ! — she  said,  “Sh !”  too,  an’  shuk  her  finger  at  me ; 
an’  papa  said,  “Hush,  Bobbie,  mamma’s  all  right,”  an’  mamma 
smiled  nice  an’  said,  “Come  here,  darling.” 

So  I  began  to  quit  bawlin’,  an’  I  went  up  near  with  papa.  “Don’t 
touch  the  bed,”  said  the  nurse.  Then  she  put  back  the  covers,  an’ 
I  saw  it.  It  was  right  close  against  mamma,  lyin’  there  squeakin’, 
an’  its  eyes  weren't  open  yet. 

An’  I  said,  “Is  it  ourn  ?”  An’  the  nurse  laughed  an’  said : 

“It’s  a  little  brother  for  you.” 

I  thought  she  was  jokin’,  an’  I  asked  mamma,  “Is  it,  mamma?” 
Mamma  winked  with  both  eyes — you  know  how — an’  the  nurse 
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covered  it  up  again,  an’  papa  tuk  me  out,  an’  left  it  squeakin’ 
under  the  clothes. 

“Gee !”  I  told  pa,  “is  that  all  the  bigger  it  is !  I  don’t  want  it. 
What  good  is  it?” 

He  tole  me,  “It’s  your  little  brother.  He’ll  grow  an’  you  can 
play  with  him.” 

“I’ll  be  growin’,  too,”  said  I,  “an’  I  want  him  big  now,  so’s 
we  can  lick  Pete  Rogers.” 

An’  ’nen  I  told  pa  to  tell  mamma  to  take  it  down  to  the  Boston 
store  an’  get  it  changed  for  a  bigger  size,  like  I  did  onct  with  a 
new  waist,  but  papa  said,  “Wait,  mamma’s  sick  now,  an’  you 
mustn’t  bother  her.” 

Say,  Sammy,  he  says  “the  doctor  brought  it”;  an’  the  doctor 
says  “the  angels  brought  it.” 

What’s  that?  Your  folks  says  a  stork  brought  your  baby — 
say,  I  ain’t  never  seen  no  stork  ’round  our  place  ?  What’s  a  stork, 
anyhow  ?  Like  that  bird  we  seen  in  the  park  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  ’member. 
I’ve  got  a  pair  of  pigeons,  an’  mebbe  they  brung  our  baby.  Mebbe 
they  hatched  it  out  an’  didn’t  want  it,  an’  stuck  it  down  the 
chimbley.  They’re  alius  roostin’  on  the  roof.  Pm  goin’  to  kill 
’em  with  my  air-gun.  Wisht  I’d  done  it  last  week. 

I  asked  papa  what  made  mamma  sick,  an’  he  said  it  was  “the 
shock.”  Then  I  asked  him  if  she  found  it  in  bed  when  she  woke 
up,  an’  it  scart  her,  an’  he  said,  “I  guess  so” — an’  I  heard  him 
tellin’  the  doctor  that  I  asked,  an’  they  laughed  like  the  dickens ! 

The  doctor  asked  me  how  I  liked  it,  an’  I  said  it  was  too  red; 
an’  he  said,  “You  ought  to  be  glad  it  ain’t  black.  Sometimes  they 
come  black  !”  Gee  !  Wouldn’t  that  have  been  funny.  Mamma’d 
been  lots  sicker,  I  bet  you. 

The  one  you’ve  got  at  your  house  has  got  hair  an’  teeth  an’ 
can  talk  already?  Phew!  that’s  a  smart  one.  We  was  goin’  to 
run  a  knittin’-needle  in  its  ear  once,  Sam — do  you  remember? — 
to  see  if  the  hole  went  clean  through,  but  your  mamma  saw  us 
startin’,  an’,  say !  you  hasn’t  had  to  watch  it  so  much  since ! 

I’d  a  good  deal  rather  had  a  dog. 
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It’s  got  its  eyes  open,  but  I  don’t  believe  it  can  see. 

Mebbe  it’ll  turn  out  to  be  a  girl,  an’  then  I  can  trade  it  for  one 
of  Bill  Jackson’s  dog’s  puppies,  ’cause  I  heard  papa  say  he  an’ 
mamma  wanted  a  boy — they  wasn’t  ready  for  a  girl  yet. 


HEARIN’  THINGS  AT  NIGHT. 


Mary  Campbell  Monroe. 

Written  expressly  for  this  book. 

WHEN  all  is  still  at  sleeptime. 

And  you  are  tucked  in  bed, 
With  the  lights  turned  out  around  you. 
And  the  covers  o’er  your  head. 

There  is  somethin’,  oh,  just  somethin’ — 
Worse  than  any  kind  of  fright; 

It’s  the'feelin’  that  you  surely  get. 

When  you’re  hearin’  things  at  night. 

It  makes  your  eyes  grow  bigger, 

It  makes  the  shivers  start. 

And  it  sort  of  makes  a  thumpin’  noise. 
Round  the  region  of  your  heart. 

It  makes  you  grow  immovable. 

This  awful  kind  of  fright. 

This  feelin’  that  you  surely  get 

When  you’re  hearin’  things  at  night. 

So,  if  you  go  to  bed  at  night, 

And  see  things  movin’  round, 

And  sometimes  see  them  standin’  up. 
And  sometimes  sittin’  down; 

You  may  have  a  wobbly  feelin’. 

But  it  never  brings  the  fright 
That  a  feller’s  bound  to  surely  get 
When  he’s  hearin’  things  at  night. 
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POWER  OBDE  IMAGINATION. 


Tom  P.  Morgan. 


Scene  :  Brother  Shockey  is  seated  in  front  of  stove  at  the 
corner  store.  He  speaks  to  several  of  his  cronies. 


DE  udder  mawnin’,  when  I  come  uh-bogin’  ’long  down  to  town 
I  met  up  wid  Brudder  Wampuss,  an’  he  wags  his  head,  an’ 
says,  “Well-uh,  shucks,  Brudder  Shockey,  yo’-all  has  de  ’pearance 
ob  bein’  pow’ful  puny  to-day !”  An’  I  got  to  wonderin’  if  ’twuz 
so.  Purt’  soon  I  meets  Brudder  Shinpaw,  an’  he  remahks  dat  Pm 
uh-lookin’  mighty  bad,  somehow  or  nudder;  an’  I  sho’ly  begins  to 
feel  dat-uh-way. 

Next,  ’twuz  Brudder  Bimmelick,  an’  he  says,  “Hum-haw ! 
Sick,  isn’t  yo’,  sah?  Ah,  but  people  is  uh-dyin’  off  mighty  pro¬ 
found,  dese  days !”  Den  ’twuz  Brudder  Brownback,  an’  he  ’lowed 
he’d  never  had  de  pleasure  ob  seein’  me  wid  such  a  sinister  cullah 
to  muh  complexion  befo’ ;  an’  turrectly  a-nudder  brudder  speci¬ 
fied  dat  I  ortah  take  suthin’  fo’  it,  an’  de  next  one  remahked  dat 
dar  was  a  pow’ful  sight  ob  ominous  ’zeases  uh-gwine  ’round  jes’ 
now,  ^-specially  amongst  de  Americo-Afruns. 

Well-uh,  by  dat  time  dey  sho’ly  had  me  gwine  sideways  wid 
deir  lamentations.  I  felt  a  malicious  goneness  in  muh  interiah,  a 
sagacious  roarin’  in  muh  head  an’  de  all-overs  in  muh  back,  and 
purt’  soon  I  was  in  a  high  fever  an’  had  de  palliation  ob  de  heart 
an’  enough  udder  symptoms  to  plumb  fit  up  a  blue-backed  om- 
menick,  an’  by  de  time  muh  lovin’  friends  had  got  all  th’oo  wid  me 
I  was  as  good  as  gone. 

But  jes’  as  I  was  mizzably  figgerin’  on  de  length  ob  de  puhses- 
sion  an’  ’bout  how  soon  de  widdah  would  marry  ag’in,  I  comes 
up  wid  a  Hard-shell  Babdist  brudder  dat  was  uh-eetchin’  to  ’spute 
’bout  de  Holy  Scriptures ;  an’  he  didn’t  take  time  to  notice  dat  I 
wasn’t  long  fo’  dis  world,  but  jes’  lit  in  onto  me  like  he  was  a 
she-bear  an’  I  was  a  passel  ob  orphant  child’en. 

“Now,  jes’  loogy  right  yuh !”  he  prognosticates,  uh-comin’  at 
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me  wid  his  brizzles  up,  “all  dis  yuh  Tommy-foolishness  ob  de 
Shoutin’  Meferdists,  dat  yo’  has  de  honah  to  b’long  to,  am  twink¬ 
lin’  thimbles  an’  sounderin’  brass,  an’  yo’  knows  it !  How  can 
yo’  have  de  shamefacedness  to  stand  up  befo’  me  an’  de  Lawd  in 
dat  paltry  attitude?” 

Well-uh,  ’twuzn’t  much  mo’  dan  no  time  a-tall  twell  me  an’  dat 
benighted  brudder  was  at  it  hammer  an’  tongs,  an’  purt’  soon  we 
had  done  tied  into  each  udder  like  a  couple  ob  catamounts  an’  was 
uh-gwine  ’round  an’  ’round  fo’  de  glory  ob  de  Lawd.  An’  atter 
I  had  had  de  pleasure  ob  bouncin’  a  good-sized  rock  on  his  head 
an’  sendin’  him  uh-scootin’  to’a’ds  de  wilderness  ob  sin,  whuh  he 
p’intedly  b’longed,  I  sw’ar  to  gracious  I  never  felt  better  or  mo’ 
able  in  all  muh  life,  indeed,  I  nevah  did,  which  shows  de  power 
ob  de  imagination  an’  de  consanquinity  ob  human  nature,  if  any¬ 
thing  ebber  did. 


BATHS. 


Mary  Campbell  Monroe. 


Written  expressly  for  this  book. 


WHAT  are  baths  for,  anyway? 

That’s  what  I  ’ud  like  to  say; 

You  take  one  and  it’s  no  time  when 
You  have  to  take  a’nuther  again. 

I  hate,  I  do,  the  sights  of  tubs. 

And  it  is  awful,  the  way  Ma  rubs; 

It  hurts,  besides  it’s  no  time  when, 

It’s  time  to  take  a  bath  again. 

Now  what’s  the  use  of  baths  and  tubs, 

And  towels  to  give  you  scrubs  and  rubs  ? 
Baths  they  don’t  last — for,  it’s  no  time  when 
You  have  to  take  a’nuther  again. 
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THE  LAST  LEAF. 


O.  Henry. 


T  the  top  of  a  squatty,  three-story  brick  building  in  that  part 


lx.  of  New  York,  near  Washington  Square  known  as  old  Green¬ 
wich  Village  with  its  quaint,  eighteenth-century  gables  and  Dutch 
attics,  Sue  and  Johnsy  had  their  studio.  They  had  met  at  a  table 
d’hote,  had  found  their  tastes  congenial  and  their  joint  studio 


resulted. 


That  was  in  May.  In  November,  a  cold,  unseen  stranger,  whom 
the  doctors  called  Pneumonia,  smote  Johnsy;  and  she  lay,  scarce¬ 
ly  moving,  on  her  painted  iron  bedstead,  looking  through  the  small 
Dutch  window-panes  at  the  blank  side  of  the  next  brick  house. 

“She  has  one  chance  in — let  us  say,  ten,”  said  the  doctor;  “and 
that  chance  is  for  her  to  want  to  live.  Your  little  lady  has  made 
up  her  mind  that  she’s  not  going  to  get  well.  Has  she  anything 
on  her  mind?” 

“She — wanted  to  paint  the  Bay  of  Naples  some  day,”  said  Sue. 

“Paint  ? — bosh  !  Has  she  anything  on  her  mind  worth  think¬ 
ing  about  twice — a  man,  for  instance?” 

“A  man?”  said  Sue.  “Is  a  man  worth — but,  no,  doctor;  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

“Well,  it  is  the  weakness,  then,”  said  the  doctor.  “If  you  will 
get  her  to  ask  only  one  question  about  new  winter  styles  in  cloak- 
sleeves  I  will  promise  you  a  one-in-five  chance  for  her,  instead  of 
one  in  ten.” 

Johnsy  lay,  scarcely  making  a  ripple  under  the  bedclothes,  with 
her  face  toward  the  window. 

Sue  arranged  her  board  and  began  a  pen-and-ink  drawing.  As 
she  was  sketching,  she  heard  a  low  sound,  several  times  repeated. 
She  went  quickly  to  the  bedside. 

Johnsy’s  eyes  were  open  wide.  She  was  looking  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  counting — counting  backward. 

“Twelve — eleven — ten — nine — eight — seven.” 
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Sue  looked  out  the  window.  What  was  there  to  count  ?  There 
was  only  a  bare,  dreary  yard  to  be  seen,  and  the  blank  side  of  the 
brick  house  twenty  feet  away.  An  old  ivy  vine,  gnarled  and  de¬ 
cayed  at  the  roots,  climbed  half  way  up  the  brick  wall.  Its  skele¬ 
ton  branches  clung,  almost  bare,  to  the  crumbling  bricks. 

“What  is  it,  dear?”  asked  Sue. 

“Six,”  whispered  Johnsy.  “They’re  falling  faster  now.  Three 
days  ago  there  were  almost  a  hundred.  It  made  my  head  ache  to 
count  them.  But  now  it’s  easy.  There  goes  another  one.  There 
are  only  five  left  now.” 

“Five  what,  dear.” 

“Leaves.  On  the  ivy  vine.  When  the  last  one  falls  I  must  go, 
too.  I’ve  known  that  for  three  days.  Didn’t  the  doctor  tell  you  ?” 

“Oh,  I  never  heard  of  such  nonsense.  What  have  old  ivy  leaves 
to  do  with  your  getting  well  ?  And  you  used  to  love  that  vine  so, 
you  naughty  girl.  Don’t  be  a  goosey.  Why,  the  doctor  told  me 
your  chances  for  getting  well  were — let’s  see  exactly  what  he  said 
— he  said  the  chances  were  ten  to  one!  Try  to  take  some  broth 
now,  and  let  Sudie  go  back  to  her  drawing,  so  she  can  sell  the 
editor-man  with  it,  and  buy  port  wine  for  her  sick  child,  and 
pork-chops  for  her  greedy  self.” 

“You  needn’t  get  any  more  wine.  There  goes  another.  No, 
I  don’t  want  any  broth.  That  leaves  just  four.  I  want  to  see  the 
last  one  fall  before  it  gets  dark.  Then  I’ll  go  too.” 

“Johnsy,  dear,  will  you  promise  me  to  keep  your  eyes  closed 
and  not  look  out  of  the  window  until  I  am  done  working?  I  must 
hand  these  drawings  in  by  to-morrow.  I  need  the  light,  or  I  would 
draw  the  shade  down.  Besides,  I  don’t  want  you  to  keep  looking 
at  those  silly  ivy  leaves.” 

“Tell  me  as  soon  as  you  have  finished,”  said  Johnsy,  closing  her 
eyes,  “because  I  want  to  see  the  last  one  fall.  I’m  tired  of  waiting. 
I’m  tired  of  thinking.  I  want  to  turn  loose  my  hold  on  everything, 
and  go  sailing  down,  down,  just  like  one  of  those  poor,  tired 
leaves.” 

“Try  to  sleep,”  said  Sue.  “I  must  call  Behrman  up  to  be  my 
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model  for  the  old  hermit  miner.  I’ll  not  be  gone  a  minute.  Don’t 
try  to  move  till  I  come  back.” 

Old  Behrman,  a  painter  who  lived  on  the  ground  floor  beneath 
them,  was  a  failure  in  art.  He  had  been  always  about  to  paint  a 
masterpiece.  He  earned  a  little  by  serving  as  a  model.  He  drank 
to  excess.  Sue  found  him  in  his  dimly-lighted  den  and  told  him 
of  Johnsy’s  fancy,  and  how  she  feared  Johnsy,  herself  as  light  and 
fragile  as  a  leaf,  would  float  away  when  her  slight  hold  upon  the 
world  grew  weaker. 

Old  Behrman  shouted  his  contempt  and  derision  for  such  idiotic 
imaginings. 

“Vass  !  Is  dere  people  in  de  world  mit  der  foolishness  to  die 
because  leafs  dey  drop  off  from  a  confounded  vine?  Vy  do  you 
allow  dot  silly  pusiness  to  come  in  der  prain  of  her?  Ach,  dot 
poor  little  Miss  Johnsy.” 

“She  is  very  ill  and  weak,”  said  Sue,  “and  the  fever  has  left 
her  mind  morbid  and  full  of  strange  fancies.” 

“Go  on.  I  come  mit  you.  I  am  ready  to  bose.  Gott !  dis  is  not 
any  blace  in  which  one  so  goot  as  Miss  Johnsy  shall  lie  sick. 
Some  day  I  vill  baint  a  masterpiece,  and  ve  shall  all  go  avay. 
Gott !  yes.” 

Johnsy  was  sleeping  when  they  went  upstairs.  Sue  pulled  the 
shade  down,  and  motioned  Behrman  into  the  other  room.  In 
there  they  peered  out  the  window  fearfully  at  the  ivy  vine.  Then 
they  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  without  speaking.  A  per¬ 
sistent,  cold  rain  was  falling,  mingled  with  snow. 

When  Sue  awoke  from  an  hour’s  sleep  the  next  morning  she 
found  Johnsy  with  dull,  wide-open  eyes  staring  at  the  drawn 
shade. 

“Pull  it  up;  I' want  to  see,”  she  ordered,  in  a  whisper. 

Wearily  Sue  obeyed. 

But,  lo !  after  the  beating  rain  and  fierce  gusts  of  wind  that  had 
endured  through  the  livelong  night,  there  yet  stood  out  against 
the  brick  wall  one  ivy  leaf.  It  was  the  last  on  the  vine.  Still 
dark  green  near  its  stem,  but. with  its  serrated  edges  tinted  with 
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the  yellow  of  dissolution  and  decay,  it  hung  bravely  from  a  branch 
some  twenty  feet  above  the  ground. 

“It  is  the  last  one/’  said  Johnsy.  “I  thought  it  would  surely 
fall  during  the  night.  I  heard  the  wind.  It  will  fall  to-day,  and 
I  shall  die  at  the  same  time.” 

“Dear,  dear !”  said  Sue,  leaning  her  worn  face  down  to  the 
pillow,  “think  of  me,  if  you  won’t  think  of  yourself.  What  would 
Ido?” 

The  day  wore  away,  and  through  the  twilight  they  could  see 
the  lone  ivy  leaf  clinging  to  its  stem  against  the  wall.  And  then, 
with  the  coming  of  the  night,  the  north  wind  was  again  loosed, 
while  the  rain  still  beat  against  the  windows. 

Next  morning,  when  it  was  light  enough,  Johnsy,  the  merci¬ 
less,  commanded  that  the  shade  be  raised. 

The  ivy  leaf  was  still  there. 

Johnsy  lay  for  a  long  time  looking  at  it.  Then  she  called  to 
Sue. 

“I’ve  been  a  bad  girl,  Sudie.  Something  has  made  that  last 
leaf  stay  there  to  show  me  how  wicked  I  was.  It  is  a  sin  to  want 
to  die.  You  may  bring  me  a  little  broth  now,  and  some  milk  with 
a  little  port  in  it.” 

An  hour  later  she  said : 

“Sudie,  some  day  I  hope  to  paint  the  Bay  of  Naples.” 

The  doctor  came  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  hallway,  he  said  to 
Sue :  “Even  chances ;  with  good  nursing  you’ll  win.  And  now  I 
must  see  another  case  I  have  downstairs.  Behrman,  his  name  is 
— some  kind  of  an  artist,  I  believe.  Pneumonia,  too.  He  is  an 
old,  weak  man,  and  attack  is  acute.  There  is  no  hope  for  him ; 
but  he  goes  to  the  hospital.” 

The  next  day  the  doctor  said  to  Sue :  “She’s  out  of  danger. 
You’ve  won.  Nutrition  and  care  now — that’s  all.” 

And  that  afternoon  Sue  came  to  the  bed  where  Johnsy  lay,  con¬ 
tentedly  knitting  a  very  blue  and  very  useless  woolen  shoulder 
scarf,  and  put  one  arm  around  her,  pillows  and  all. 

“I  have  something  to  tell  you,  white  mouse,”  she  said.  “Mr. 
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Behrman  died  of  pneumonia  to-day  in  the  hospital.  He  was  ill 
only  two  days.  The  janitor  found  him  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
day  in  his  room  downstairs  helpless  with  pain.  His  shoes  and 
clothing  were  wet  through  and  icy  cold.  They  couldn’t  imagine 
where  he  had  been  on  such  a  dreadful  night.  And  then  they  found 
a  lantern,  still  lighted,  and  a  ladder  that  had  been  dragged  from 
its  place,  and  some  scattered  brushes,  and  a  palette  with  green 
and  yellow  colors  mixed  on  it,  and — look  out  the  window,  dear, 
at  the  last  ivy  leaf  on  the  wall.  Didn’t  you  wonder  why  it  never 
fluttered  or  moved  when  the  wind  blew?  Ah,  darling,  it’s  Behr- 
man’s  masterpiece — he  painted  it  there  the  night  that  the  last  leaf 
fell.” 


CHINAMAN’S  “SONG  OF  SIXPENCE.” 

S INGEE  songee  sick  e  pence, 

Pockee  muchee  lye, 

Dozen  two  time  blackee  bird 
Cookee  in  e  pie. 

When  he  cutee  topside, 

Birdie  bobbery  sing. 

Himee  tinkee  nicey  dish 
Setee  foree  king! 

Kingee  in  e  talkee  loom, 

Countee  muchee  money, 

Queeny  in  e  kitchee, 

Chew-chee  breadee  honey, 

Servant  galo  shakee, 

Hangee  washee  clothes. 

Chop-chop  comee  blackee  bird, 

Nipee  off  her  nose  ! 

Minister's  Wife.  John,  how  many  more  times  are  you  going 
to  recite  that  sermon  of  yours  ? 

Minister.  Don’t  bother  me,  my  dear,  if  you  please;  I  am 
practicing  what  I  preach. 
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PEARY  AND  THE  NORTH  POLE. 


Percy  MacKaye. 


[Composed  for,  and  read  by  Author  at.  National  Testimonial  to  Commander 
Robert  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  N.t  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  February  8,  1910.] 


Divinely  curious 

Child  of  the  stars  is  man : 

And  the  wonder  that  beckons  us 
Is  a  child’s,  since  the  world  began: 

For  the  fire  that  keeps  us  purged  and  free 
From  the  sloth  of  the  beast  and  his  sluggardy 
Is  kindled  of  curiosity. 

Beckoned  the  polar  star— 

And  the  world-child  wandered  forth: 

The  aurora  blazed  afar, 

Onward  in  to  the  north; 

And  the  awful  lure,  enticing  us 
Long  ere  the  tales  of  Tacitus, 

Wrought  with  a  splendor  ruinous. 

The  Arctic  ages  dashed 

Spindrift  on  wreck  and  spar, 

Till  a  Yankee  viking  lashed 
His  prow  to  the  ominous  star ; 

And,  blent  with  breed  of  the  States,  he  manned 
His  ship  with  the  sinew  and  the  sand 
And  the  sea-glad  soul  of  Newfoundland. 

Freighted  were  cabin  and  hold 

With  pemmican,  sea-gear  and  pelt: 

Skyward  the  loud  cheers  rolled. 

Seaward — the  Roosevelt, 
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And  northward  beyond  Manhattan  bay 

They  sank  to  the  silences  far  away 

In  the  sunlit  night  and  the  star-strewn  day. 

O  silence  is  a  thing 

More  beautiful  than  song 
When  the  paths  of  the  silent  ring 
With  the  valor  of  the  strong: 

O  silent  the  cliffs  of  blood-bright  snow. 

The  boreal  flush,  the  emerald  floe, 

Where  they  sailed — the  earls  of  the  Esquimaux ! 

Forth  from  the  glacial  coasts 

They  strode  with  their  dogs  and  furs, 

And  their  shadows  were  the  ghosts 
Of  old  adventurers ; 

For  the  harrowed  dead  rose  numb  from  the  night 
And  followed  their  path  by  the  igloo’s  light 
Through  storm  and  the  smothering  infinite. 

Silent,  and  one  by  one, 

Southward  the  forms  turned  back, 

But  one,  who  walked  alone, 

Held  still  his  starry  track, 

Till  the  vast  sun  circled  the  ocean’s  sill, 

And  the  luring  star  in  the  void  stood  still, 

And  the  mind  of  man  had  wrought  his  will. 

From  the  Arctic’s  blindfold  eye, 

From  the  iris  of  the  world, 

He  tore  the  mystery 

Where  a  planet’s  dream  lay  furled, 

And  the  planet’s  vision  and  his  were  one, 

For  the  doer  had  dreamed  and  the  dreamer  had 
done 

What  the  wondering  world-child  had  begun. 
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How  may  the  singer  reveal 
Truth  from  the  toiler  wrung? 

Or  how  shall  the  sinew  of  steel 
And  the  heart  of  gold  be  sung? 

Who  saith  unto  Caesar  :  He  conquered, :  He  saw? 
Weak,  weak  is  word-tribute ;  yet  mighty  is  awe 
That  renders  its  homage,  where  truth  is  law. 

9 

To  Peary  of  the  Pole — 

To  the  vigilant  and  wary 
Undeviating  soul, 

Viking  and  visionary — 

Hail,  in  honor’s  meridian: 

Hail,  and  honor  American 

For  the  triumph  of  manhood  and  a  man! 


NEGRO  WEDDING  ON  THE  CREEK. 


John  Alfred  Macon. 


OH  !  Ps  got  to  string  de  banjer  ’g’inst  de  closin’  ob  de  week, 
For  dar’s  gwine  to  be  a  weddin’  ’mongst  de  niggers  on  de 
Creek. 

Dey’s  gittin’  up  a  frolic,  an’  daPs  gwine  to  be  a  noise 
When  de  Plantation  knocks  ag’in’  de  Slab  Town  boys ! 

Dar’ll  be  stranger  folks  a-plenty,  an’  de  gals  is  cornin’  too, 

All  lubly  as  de  day-break,  an’  fresher  dan  de  jew ! 

A’nt  Dinah’s  gittin’  ready,  wid  her  half  a  dozen  daughters. 

An’  little  Angelina,  fum  de  Chinkypen  Quarters; 

Anudder  gal’s  a-comin’,  but  I  couldn’t  tell  her  name; 

She’s  sweet  as  ’lasses-candy  an’  pretty  all  de  same ! 

She’s  nicer  dan  a  rose-bush  an’  lubly  ebrywhar 

Fum  de  bottom  ob  her  slippers  to  de  wroppins  in  her  ha’r. 

Lordy  mussy  ’pon  me,  how  ’twill  flusterate  de  niggers 
To  see  her  slidin’  cross  de  flo’  an’  steppin’  froo  de  figgers. 
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WHAT  THE  BARTENDER  SEES. 


Arthur  Brisbane. 


[From  &  book  entitled  “Editorials  from  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  Copyrighted/'] 


YOUNG  man  with  a  cold  face,  much  nervous  energy  and 


ii  a  tired-of-the-world  expression  leans  over  the  polished,  sil¬ 
ver-mounted  drinking  bar. 

You  look  at  him  and  order  your  drink. 

You  know  what  you  think  of  him,  and  you  think  you  know 
what  he  thinks  of  you. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  ALL  THE  STRANGE  HUMAN 
BEINGS  besides  yourself  that  pass  before  him? 

He  stands  there  as  a  sentinel,  business  man,  detective,  waiter, 
general  entertainer  and  host  for  the  homeless. 

In  comes  a  young  man,  rather  early  in  the  day. 

He  is  a  little  tired— up  too  late  the  night  before.  He  takes  a 
cocktail.  He  tells  the  bartender  that  he  does  not  believe  in  cock¬ 
tails.  He  never  takes  them,  in  fact.  “The  bitters  in  a  cocktail 
will  eat  a  hole  through  a  thin  handkerchief — pretty  bad  effect  on 
your  stomach,  eh?”  and  so  on. 

Out  goes  the  young  man  with  a  cocktail  inside  of  him. 

And  the  bartender  KNOWS  that  that  young  man,  with  his 
fine  reasonings  and  his  belief  in  himself,  is  the  confirmed  drunkard 
of  year  after  next.  He  has  seen  the  beginning  of  many  such 
cocktail  philosophers,  and  the  ending  of  the  same. 

The  way  NOT  to  be  a  drunkard  is  never  to  taste  spirits.  The 
bartender  knows  that.  But  his  customers  do  NOT  know  it. 

At  another  hour  of  the  day  there  comes  in  the  older  man.  This 
one  is  the  fresh-faced,  YOUNG  oldish  man. 

He  has  small  gray  side-whiskers.  He  shows  several  people — 
whom  he  does  not  know — his  commutation  ticket. 

He  changes  his  mind  suddenly  from  whiskey  to  lemonade.  The 
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bartender  prepares  the  lemon  slowly,  and  the  man  changes  his 
mind  back  to  whiskey. 

Then  he  tries  to  look  more  dignified  than  the  two  younger 
men  with  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  effort  he  begins  to  sing  “The 
Heart  Bowed  Down  with  Weight  of  Woe/’  and  he  tells  the  bar¬ 
tender  “that  is  from  ‘The  Bohemian  Girl.’  ” 

He  sings  many  other  selections,  occasionally  forgetting  his  dig¬ 
nity,  and  occasionally  remembering  that  he  is  the  head  of  a  most 
respectable  home — partly  paid  for. 

The  wise  man  on  the  outside  of  the  bar  suggests  that  the  oldish 
man  will  get  into  trouble.  But  the  bartender  says : 

“No;  he  will  go  home  all  right.  But  he  won’t  sing  all  the  way  there. 

About  the  time  he  gets  home  he’ll  realize  what  money  he  has  spent,  and 

you  would  not  like  to  be  his  wife.” 

The  bartender  KNOWS  that  the  oldish  man — about  fifty-one 
or  fifty-two — has  escaped  being  a  drunkard  by  mere  accident, 
and  that  he  has  not  quite  escaped  yet. 

A  little  hard  luck,  too  much  trouble,  and  he'll  lose  his  balance, 
forget  that  there  IS  lemonade,  and  take  to  whiskey  permanently. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  bar  there  is  the  man  who  comes  in  slowly 
and  passes  his  hand  over  his  face  nervously.  The  bartender  asks 
no  questions,  but  pushes  out  a  bottle  of  everyday  whiskey  and 
a  small  glass  of  water. 

The  whiskey  goes  down.  A  shiver  follows  the  whiskey  and  a 
very  little  of  the  water  follows  the  shiver.  The  man  goes  out 
with  his  arms  close  to  his  sides,  his  gait  shuffling  and  his  head 
hanging. 

It  has  taken  him  less  than  three  minutes  to  buy,  swallow  and 
pay  for  a  liberal  dose  of  poison. 

Says  the  bartender : 

"That  fellow  had  a  good  business  once.  Doesn’t  look  It,  does  he? 

Jim  over  there  used  to  work  for  him.  But  he  couldn’t  let  it  alone.” 

The  “IT”  mentioned  is  whiskey. 

Outside  in  the  cold  that  man,  who  couldn’t  let  it  alone,  is 
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shuffling  his  way  against  the  bitter  wind.  And  even  in  his  poor, 
sodden  brain  reform  and  wisdom  are  striving  to  be  heard. 

His  soul  and  body  are  sunk  far  below  par.  His  vitality  is  gone, 
never  to  return. 

The  whiskey,  with  its  shiver  that  tells  of  a  shock  to  the  heart, 
lifts  him  up  for  a  second. 

He  has  a  little  false  strength  of  mind  and  brain,  and  that 
strength  is  used  to  mumble  good  resolutions. 

He  THINKS  he  will  stop  drinking.  He  thinks  he  could  easily 
get  money  backing  if  he  gave  up  drinking  for  good.  He  feels 
and  really  believes  that  he  WILL  stop  drinking. 

Perhaps  he  goes  home,  and  for  the  hundredth  time  makes  a 
poor  woman  believe  him,  and  makes  her  weep  once  more  for  joy, 
as  she  has  wept  many  times  from  sorrow. 

But  the  bartender  KNOWS  that  that  man’s  day  has  gone,  and 
that  Niagara  River  could  turn  back  as  easily  as  he  could  remount 
the  swift  stream  that  is  sweeping  him  to  destruction. 

Five  men  come  in  together.  Each  asks  of  all  the  others : 

“What  are  you  going  to  have?” 

The  bartender  spreads  out  his  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  bar, 
attentive  and  prepared  to  work  quickly. 

Every  man  insists  on  “buying”  something  to  drink  in  his  turn. 
Each  takes  what  the  others  insist  on  giving  him. 

Each  thinks  that  he  is  hospitable. 

But  the  bartender  KNOWS  that  those  men  belong  to  the  Great 
American  Association  for  the  Manufacturing  of  Drunkards 
through  “treating.” 

Each  of  those  men  might  perhaps  take  his  glass  of  beer,  or  even 
something  worse,  with  relative  safety.  But,  as  stupidly  as  stam¬ 
peded  animals  pushing  each  other  over  a  precipice,  each  insists 
on  buying  poison  in  his  turn.  And  every  one  spends  his  money 
to  make  every  other  one,  if  possible,  a  hard-drinking  and  a  wasted 
man. 

You,  Mr.  Reader,  have  seen  all  these  types  and  many  others, 
have  you  not? 
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WHY  did  you  see  them  ?  What  REASON  had  you  for  seeing 
them? 

The  bartender  stands  studying  the  procession  to  destruction, 
because  he  must  make  his  living  in  that  way.  He  is  a  sort  of 
clean-aproned  Charon  on  a  whiskey  Styx,  ferrying  the  multitude 
to  perdition  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  But  what  is  YOUR 
business  there? 

You  might  as  well  be  found  inside  an  opium  den. 

The  drink  swallowed  at  the  bar  braces  you,  does  it?  If  you 
think  you  need  a  drink,  you  REALLY  need  sleep,  or  better  nour¬ 
ishment,  or  you  need  to  live  more  sensibly.  Drink  will  not  give 
you  what  you  need.  It  may  for  a  moment  make  your  nerves  cease 
tormenting  you.  It  may  do  in  your  system  for  an  hour  what  opium 
does  in  the  Chinese  for  a  whole  day.  But  if  it  lifts  you  up  high, 
it  drops  you  down  HARD. 

And  remember : 

THERE  IS  NO  SUCH  THING  AS  MODERATE  DRINK¬ 
ING  AT  A  BAR. 

You  THINK  you  can  take  your  occasional  drink  safely  and 
philosophize  about  the  procession  that  passes  the  bartender. 

But  the  bartender  KNOWS  that  you  are  no  different  from 
the  others.  They  all  began  as  you  are  beginning.  They  all, 
in  the  early  stages,  despised  their  own  forerunners. 

They  were  once  as  you  are,  and  the  bartender  KNOWS  that 
the  chances  are  all  in  favor  of  your  being  eventually  like  one  of 
them. 

Even  like  the  poor,  thin,  nervous  drinker  of  hard  whiskey,  who 
once  wondered  why  men  drink  too  much. 

The  bartender’s  procession  is  a  sad  one,  and  you  who  still 
think  yourself  safe  are  the  saddest  atom  in  the  line,  for  you  are 
there  without  sufficient  excuse. 

It  is  a  long  procession,  and  its  end  is  far  off. 

It  is  born  of  the  fact  that  life  is  dull,  competition  is  keen,  and 
ambition  so  often  ends  in  sawdust  failure. 

A  better  chance  for  strugglers,  a  more  generous  reward  for 
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hard  work,  better  organization  of  social  life,  solution  of  the  great 
unsolved  problem  of  real  civilization,  will  end  the  bartender’s  pro¬ 
cession. 

Meanwhile,  keep  out  of  it  if  you  can.  And  be  glad  if  it  can 
be  suspended,  temporarily  at  least,  on  Sundays. 


NOBODY  CARES  FOR  ME. 


Mary  Campbell  Monroe. 


Written  expressly  for  this  hook. 


I’M  ’bout  as  cross  as  a  bear  could  be, 
’Cause  nobody  seems  to  care  ’bout  me. 
I  tin-canned  the  dog’s  tail  and  shower- 
bathed  the  cat, 

And  threw  a  little  apple  that  knocked 
off  an  old  man’s  hat ; 

And  when  Sis’s  beau  came  up  to  call 
’Poured  m’lasses  in  his  rubbers  that  were 
standin’  in  the  hall. 

I  caught  a  mouse — the  thing  was  dead. 
And  put  it  up  in  mother’s  bed; 

And  our  hired-girl  jest  scowls  at  me, 
’Cause  I  put  pepper  in  her  tea. 

And  Uncle  Bob  says  I  ain’t  right, 

’Cause — rubber-gum  was  in  his  pipe ; 

And  pa  ain’t  speaking  any  more 
’Cause  I  told  ma  I  heard  him  swore. 

I  tell  you  what,  it’s  lonesome  round, 

Bet  I’m  the  lonesomest  boy  in  town. 

I’m  awful  cross — I  know  I  be, 

’Cause  nobody  seems  to  care  for  me. 
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UNCY. 


Mary  Campbell  Monroe. 


Written  expressly  for  this  book. 


WHEN  mother  sezs  that  Him  has  come, 
Us  all  begins  ter  jumps  ’nd  run, 

For  Him  is  jest  the  mostest  fun, — 

Uncy. 

Him  isn't  cross  ter  li’l  boys, 

’Nd  when  Him  comes  Him  brings  us  toys, 
Him’s  full  of  ’sprises  ’nd  of  joys, — 

Uncy. 

Him  brings  us  candy  'nd  corn  that  pops ; 

’Nd  kites,  ’nd  whistles,  ’nd  big  red  tops, 

’Nd  then  Him  gives  us  lollypops, — 

Uncy. 

’Nd  then  Him  gits  right  on  the  floor, 

’Nd  makes  out  b’lieve  that  Him  kin  roar, 

’Nd  chases  us  right  out  uv  the  door, — 

Uncy. 

Him  likes  the  girls — Polly  ’nd  Sue, 

’Nd  gives  ’em  chewing-gum  ter  chew, 

’Nd  holds  them  on  Him  lap — Him  do, — 
Uncy. 

Our  ma  ’nd  Him  hed  the  same  mother, 

He  sezs,  ’nd  that  they  loved  each  n’other, 

’Nd  that  Him’s  mother’s  li’l  brother, — 

Uncy. 
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O  Him’s  as  funny  as  Him  kin  be, 
Him  jest  loves  li’l  boys  like  me, 
’Nd  us  is  glad  when  us  kin  see, — 
Uncy. 


HORSE’S  PRAYER. 


[Acting-Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City,  after  a  visit  to  rittsbiux.  Pa., 
ordered  the  following  notice  to  be  placed  in  all  stables  of  the  police 


To  Thee,  My  Master,  I  Offer  My  Prayer: 

Feed  me,  water  and  care  for  me,  and  when  the  day’s  work  is 
done  provide  me  with  shelter,  a  clean,  dry  bed  and  a  stall  wide 
enough  for  me  to  lie  down  in  comfort.  Talk  to  me.  Your  voice 
often  means  as  much  to  me  as  the  reins.  Pet  me  sometimes, 
that  I  may  serve  you  the  more  gladly  and  learn  to  love  you.  Do 
not  jerk  the  reins  and  do  not  whip  me  when  going  up  hill.  Never 
strike,  beat  or  kick  me  when  I  do  not  understand  what  you  want, 
but  give  me  a  chance  to  understand  you.  Watch  me,  if  I  fail 
to  do  your  bidding,  see  if  something  is  not  wrong  with  my  harness 
or  feet. 

Examine  my  teeth  when  I  do  not  eat.  I  may  have  an  ulcer¬ 
ated  tooth,  and  that,  you  know,  is  very  painful.  Do  not  tie  my 
head  in  an  unnatural  position  or  take  away  my  best  defence 
against  flies  and  mosquitoes  by  cutting  off  my  tail. 

And  finally,  O  my  master,  when  my  useful  strength  is  gone, 
do  not  turn  me  out  to  starve  or  freeze-  or  sell  me  to  some  cruel 
owner  to  be  slowly  tortured  and  starved  to  death;  but  do  thou, 
my  master,  take  my  life  in  the  kindest  way  and  your  God  will 
reward  you  here  and  hereafter.  You  will  not  consider  me  irrev¬ 
erent  if  I  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Him  who  was  born  in  a  stable. 
Amen. 
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GIVE  US  MEN ! 


GIVE  us  men ! 

Men — from  every  rank, 

Fresh  and  free  and  frank; 

Men  of  thought  and  reading, 

Men  of  light  and  leading. 

Men  of  loyal  breeding. 

The  nation’s  welfare  speeding; 

Men  of  faith  and  not  of  fiction. 

Men  of  lofty  aim  in  action : 

Give  us  men — I  say  again. 

Give  us  men ! 

Give  us  men ! 

Strong  and  stalwart  ones ; 

Men  whom  highest  hope  inspires. 

Men  whom  purest  honor  fires. 

Men  who  trample  self  beneath  them, 

Men  who  make  their  country  wreathe  them 
As  her  noble  sons. 

Worthy  of  their  sires; 

Men  who  never  shame  their  mothers, 

Men  who  never  fail  their  brothers. 

True,  however  false  are  others: 

Give  us  men — I  say  again, 

Give  us  men ! 

Give  us  men ! 

Men  who,  when  the  tempest  gathers. 
Grasp  the  standard  of  their  fathers, 

In  the  thickest  fight; 

Men  who  strike  for  home  and  altar, 

(Let  the  coward  cringe  and  falter,) 

God  defend  the  right ! 
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True  as  truth,  though  lorn  and  lonely, 
Tender  as  the  brave  are  only; 

Men  who  tread  where  saints  have  trod, 
Men  for  Country — Home — and  God: 
Give  us  men  !  I  say  again, 

Give  us  such  Men  ! 


RECIPES. 


Bridge-Party  Recipe. 

Take  a  liberal  assortment  of  women,  preferably  an  odd  num¬ 
ber,  and  sprinkle  at  intervals  around  an  overheated  room.  Add 
one  hat  for  each,  and  if  the  room  is  not  large  enough  to  hold 
them,  let  them  project  over  the  edge.  Make  a  stuffing  of  sand¬ 
wiches,  chocolate-cake,  olives  and  tea,  and  line  each  woman  with 
it.  Season  liberally  with  spice  prepared  from  the  latest  gossip 
and  add  a  few  peppery  tempers.  Some  people  garnish  with  cards, 
but  these  may  be  omitted  without  injury  to  the  dish. 


Fish-Pond  Recipe. 

To  one  pond  add  three  small  fish.  Stir  thoroughly  and  set 
out  in  a  basin  to  air.  Select  four  plump,  well-fed  fishermen,  peel 
and  place  them  on  top  of  the  pond.  Let  the  whole  bake  in  a  hot 
sun  four  hours,  occasionally  basting  the  fishermen  with  Selected 
Likker.  When  thoroughly  brown,  remove  the  fishermen,  care¬ 
fully  draining  off  their  stories  into  separate  receptacles.  Allow 
the  sediment  to  settle,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  results  will 
clearly  prove  that  the  pond  contains  sixty  unusually  large  fish. 


Domestic-Happiness  Recipe. 

To  one  suburban  villa  add  a  furnace  three  sizes  too  small  and 
two  leaky  pipes.  Carefully  loosen  the  wall-paper  around  the 
edges  and  stir  in  two  battalions  of  cockroaches  and  a  colony  of 
rats.  Season  with  a  tobasco-tempered  cook  and  garnish  with 
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an  indeterminate  train-service  and  an  adjacent  phonograph.  The 
effectiveness  of  this  dish  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  adding  the 
head  of  the  household,  immersed  in  hot  water  to  the  neck,  as 
part  of  the  decorations. 

Flower-Garden  Recipe. 

Take  twenty  square  yards  of  sand  and  pebbles,  stir  in  sufficient 
clay  to  make  a  compact,  watertight  mass,  ram  down  hard  and 
score  the  surface  with  a  rake.  Add  carefully  ten  packets  of 
seeds  of  the  most  magnificent  flower  known  that  will  grow  any¬ 
where  and  under  any  conditions,  throwing  up  a  continuous  suc¬ 
cession  of  enormous  flower  trusses  from  March  to  November, 
each  petal  five  inches  across  and  of  the  richest  and  most  glowing 
tints.  This  is  the  commonest  of  all  flowers  and  will  be  found 
listed  on  any  page  of  any  florist’s  catalogue.  Set  the  whole  out 
to  rise,  keeping  it  moist  and  warm.  After  allowing  the  mass  to 
rise  four  months,  sprinkle  red  spiders  and  green  aphides  plenti¬ 
fully  over  the  top  and  soak  well  with  tears.  The  net  result  may 
be  preserved  in  a  small  bottle  of  alcohol  for  future  reference. 

Splendid-Investment  Recipe. 

Take  one  hole  in  the  ground  and  carefully  fill  with  selected 
copper  ore  or  any  other  kind.  Add  a  prospectus  and  mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  Stand  the  whole  out  in  the  rain  until  as  much  water 
has  been  absorbed  as  the  proposition  will  stand  and  sweeten  with 
Ananias’s  Infallible  Dope.  Cook  quickly  in  hot  air,  the  hotter 
the  better,  and  when  done  serve  instantly.  In  choosing  the  cook 
for  this  dish  be  sure  to  select  one  who  is  a  swift  and  tireless 
runner. 


He.  I  hear  that  Bronson  sang  “Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the 
Deep”  at  the  concert. 

She.  Yes. 

He.  Did  he  do  it  well? 

She.  He  did,  indeed.  It  was  so  vivid  that  five  people  left  the 
hall  overcome  with  seasickness. 
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BUMBLE-BEE. 


James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

[From  the  biographical  edition  of  the  Complete  Works  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  copyright  1913.  Used  by  special  permission  of  the 
publishers,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.] 


YOU  better  not  fool  with  a  bumble-bee ! — 

Ef  you  don’t  think  they  can  sting — you’ll  see ! 
They’re  lazy  to  look  at,  an’  kind  o’  go 
Buzzin’  an’  hummin’  aroun’  so  slow, 

An’  ac’  so  slouchy  an’  all  fagged  out, 

Danglin’  their  legs  as  they  drone  about 
The  hollyhawks  ’at  they  can’t  climb  in 
’Ithout  ist  a-tumble-un  out  agin ! 

Wunst  I  watch  one  climb  clean  ’way 
In  a  jim’son-blossom,  I  did,  one  day — 

An’  I  ist  grabbed  it — an’  nen  let  go — 

An’  “Ooh-ooh!  ooh-ooh!  Honey!  I  told  ye  so!” 

Says  the  Raggedy  Man,  an’  he  ist  run 

An’  pullt  out  the  stinger,  an’  don’t  laugh  none. 

An’  says,  “They  has  been  folks-,  I  guess, 

’At  thought  I  was  prejudiced,  more  or  less — 

Yit  I  still  maintain  ’at  a  bumble-bee 
Wears  out  his  welcome  too  quick  fer  me !” 


HARD  WORLD  FOR  WOMEN. 


Little  Girl.  Ma,  if  I  get  married,  do  I  have  to  have  a  hus¬ 
band  like  pa? 

Mamma.  Why  yes,  child. 

Little  Girl.  Well,  ma,  if  I  don’t  get  married  shall  I  be  an 
old  maid  like  Aunt  Kate? 

Mamma.  Yes,  you  will. 

Little  Girl.  Oh,  my !  What  a  hard  world  this  is  for  us 
women ! 
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EXCHANGED  GRAVES. 


Belle  V.  Chisholm. 


IT  was  a  hot,  sultry  August  day  in  1862  that  a  squad  of  weary, 
dusty  horsemen  halted  at  a  well  in  front  of  an  old  farmhouse, 
to  wet  their  burning  throats  and  rest  awhile.  As  they  crowded 
around  the  old  oaken  bucket,  waiting  their  turns  at  the  sparkling 
water.  Captain  Lyle’s  attention  was  called  to  a  new-made  grave 
among  the  rose-bushes  just  inside  the  fence;  and,  stepping  up  to 
the  old  farmer  leaning  over  the  rough  rails,  he  asked :  “Whose 
grave  is  that  just  dug  in  your  flower-garden,  sir?” 

“It  is  that  of  a  stranger,  a  soldier,  left  dead  on  the  ground  after 
a  skirmish  with  Stuart’s  cavalry  in  the  woods  over  there.” 

“Union  or  Confederate?” 

“Confederate.  It  wasn’t  much  of  a  fight,  nohow,  but  one  poor 
fellow  had  to  pass  in  his  checks.” 

“And  you  buried  him?” 

“Sartin’ !  You  don’t  take  me  for  a  heathen,  do  you  ?” 

“No,  but  I  was  wondering  why  you  dug  his  grave  in  your  yard 
among  your  roses.  Maybe  your  sympathies  are  with  the  other 
side.” 

“I  reckon  not,  when  I  give  my  only  son  to  fight  against  it.  No, 
sir !  I’m  with  the  blue-coats,  but  I’ve  got  a  feller  feelin’  fur  foe 
as  well  as  friend.” 

“That’s  right.  It’s  war’s  only  redeeming  feature.  But,  why 
didn’t  you  bury  the  poor  fellow  where  he  fell?” 

“It  was  this  way,  stranger.  It  was  the  girls  who  wanted  the 
grave  here.  You  see,  our  boy,  our  Johnny,  was  killed  at  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  only  a  few  months  ago.  He  fell  in  the  street  right  in 
front  of  a  little  cottage  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  and  the  two  sisters 
who  lived  there  carried  him  in  that  night  as  their  own;  they  dug 
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him  a  grave  in  their  garden  and  buried  him,  and  sent  back  his  little 
Bible  and  the  letter  found  in  his  pocket  in  which  they  got  my 
address.  Then  they  wrote  to  us  and  told  us  all  about  it.  It 
almost  broke  our  hearts  to  lose  our  Johnny,  but  it  kinder  eased 
the  blow  to  know  that  tender  hands,  even  if  they  were  the  hands 
of  foes,  laid  him  away  in  the  grave.  The  girls  set  great  store 
by  that  letter,  stranger,  and  they  are  so  thankful  to  them  unknown 
women  that,  when  they  heard  about  the  boy  dead  in  the  woods 
over  there,  they  cried  and  said  he  must  be  buried  among  the  roses 
in  the  yard.  So  I  dug  this  grave  and  the  girls  almost  covered  him 
with  posies  before  we  let  the  clods  down  to  rattle  on  the  lid  of  the 
coffin  I  had  made  for  him.  And  if  those  Southern  women  let 
their  tears  dampen  our  Johnny’s  fair  hair,  they  were  paid  back 
when  the  girls  wept  over  the  nameless  boy  we  buried  under  the 
roses  !”  <  ,; 

“Then  you  were  less  fortunate  than  the  Southern  women  in 
identifying  the  dead?” 

“Yes,  there  was  nothing  at  all  in  his  pockets  except  the  picture 
of  a  young  girl,  his  sweetheart,  maybe,  and  there  was  no  address. 
Just  the  name  ‘Elsie,’  and  no  more.  There  was  a  ring  on  his 
finger  marked  ‘M.  L.,  Oct.  10,  1861,’  and  that  was  all.” 

“Not  much  clew,  certainly,  still  these  trifles  may  some  day  lead 
to  his  identification  and  to  ease  somebody’s  aching  heart.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Time  passed  on;  the  war  closed,  and  then  the  years  followed 
one  another  in  quick  succession,  until  a  full  score  of  them  was 
added  to  the  past. 

Once  again  the  scene  is  the  old  farmhouse  with  its  well  of 
sparkling  water  in  front  and  its  flower-strewn  grave  under  the 
rose-bushes  in  the  yard.  A  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  a 
gentleman  assisted  two  ladies  to  alight.  The  three  entered  the 
yard  and.  after  a  brief  pause  by  the  side  of  the  flower-heaped  grave 
came  up  the  path  to  the  porch. 

“Mr.  Hedge,”  said  the  man,  offering  his  hand  to  the  old  farmer, 
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“Pm  Captain  Lyle,  to  whom  you  once  told  the  story  of  the  grave 
among  the  roses.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  mind  the  time  well.  It  was  at  the  fence  out  there 
while  your  men  was  helpin’  themselves  to  water  from  the  well.” 

“You  are  right,  and  these  ladies  I  have  brought  to  see  you 
are  the  Misses  Laird,  the  sisters  who  dug  your  Johnny’s  grave 
in  their  garden.” 

After  salutations  were  over  and  quiet  restored,  Captain  Lyle 
said :  “I  have  known  these  ladies  for  several  years,  but  not  until 
a  recent  visit  to  their  home,  where  I  saw  the  grave  in  their  garden 
and  heard  their  story,  did  I  associate  them  with  the  pathetic  tale 
you  told  me  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Then  I  told  them  how  you 
had  passed  the  kindness  on  by  burying  a  boy  under  your  rose¬ 
bushes,  and  the  moment  I  mentioned  the  ring  and  the  picture  they 
said  you  had  buried  their  brother,  and  we  have  come  all  the  long 
journey  to  make  sure  of  it.” 

When  the  ring,  picture  and  lock  of  hair  were  produced,  there 
could  be  no  longer  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  for  the  sisters  had 
with  them  the  mate  of  the  picture,  now  yellow  with  age — and  the 
“Elsie”  inscribed  on  both  had  evidently  been  written  by  the  same 
hand.  It  was  the  picture  of  the  younger  sister,  who,  despite  the 
intervening  years,  still  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  pretty 
“Elsie”  of  the  long-buried  past.  The  ring  had  been  a  present 
from  the  older  sister — placed  on  his  finger  the  day  he  entered  the 
army,  and  the  initials  “M.  L.”  were  those  of  his  name,  “Mark 
Laird,”  and  had  been  engraved  by  the  sister’s  own  hand  on  the 
date  given,  “Oct.  10th,  1861,”  that  sad  day  when  h'e  went  out 
from  the  dear  old  home  to  return  no  more. 

“We  have  just  exchanged  graves,”  said  Elsie;  “and,  as  we  have 
brought  fair  lilies  to  lay  upon  the  tomb  of  the  Gray,  we  shall  carry 
back  bright  roses  with  which  to  deck  that  of  the  Blue.” 

Then  they  went  out  to  mingle  Elsie’s  lilies  and  Judith’s  roses  on 
the  brother’s  grave  and  to  arrange  for  the  yearly  exchange  of 
flowers  that  hereafter  was  to  link  the  graves  together  and  to  keep 
green  the  memory  of  their  beloved  dead. 
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MY  GODFATHER. 


Romance  Monologue  for  Woman. 


Adapted  from  the  French  by  Genevieve  Stebbins 
expressly  for  this  book. 


Character:  Renee,  school-girl  graduate,  speaker  present. 

Costume:  Graduation-dress;  medal  on  blue  ribbon  around  neck. 

Scene:  Drawing-room.  Renee,  with  arms  full  of  prize-books 
and  wreaths,  enters  looking  very  happy ;  speaks  off  stage  to 
servant  who  opened  door  for  her. 

THANK  you,  I  can  carry  them  very  well  myself  [putting  books 
and  wreaths  on  table ].  Ah,  me,  what  a  heavy  thing  science 
is.  Here  is  my  harvest.  “Fruits  and  Flowers,”  the  good  abbe 
said,  when  he  distributed  the  prizes  ;  but  I  see  nothing  but  leaves — 
book  leaves  and  oak  leaves. 

[Placing  wreath  on  head  and  looking  at  herself  in  mirror.]  Do 
you  know,  my  dear,  you  look  very  well,  and  when  you  go  to  a  ball 
[mimicking  an  invitation  to  dance],  may  I  have  the  honor  of  the 
first  waltz,  mademoiselle?  With  pleasure,  monsieur  [waltzing 
with  chair  and  singing  waltz ,  then  speaking,  continuing  to  dance], 
I  think  I  know  how  to  dance  better  than  anything  else;  how  jolly 
it  is  to  waltz  [stopping  suddenly  and  dropping  into  chair  despair¬ 
ingly].  Oh,  how  wretched  I  feel,  wretched  enough  to  die. 

[Takes  off  wreath.]  Why  didn't  my  godfather  come  to  the 
convent  to  see  me  receive  the  prizes?  He  might  have  thought 
“my  little  Renee  will  be  all  alone  there,  no  loving  father  and 
mother  to  witness  her  triumphs,  poor,  little,  forsaken  child.”  My 
mother  died  when  I  was  born,  my  father  two  years  ago.  I  have 
no  one  to  love  but  my  godfather,  and  he  did  not  come  to  the  con- 
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vent  this  morning;  and  now  he  is  not  here  to  welcome  his  little 
god-daughter.  They  have  just  told  me  that  he  has  been  called 
away  by  urgent  business ;  what  business  can  there  be  more  urgent 
than  to  crown  and  kiss  me? 

How  have  I  displeased  him — I  who  have  always  tried  to  please 
him?  For  more  than  a  year  he  has  changed  in  his  manner  to 
me.  What  can  I  have  done  to  have  caused  this?  We  were  such 
good  friends  before,  like  comrades. 

He  is  very  old.  Oh,  not  as  old  as  the  abbe  who  distributed  the 
prizes,  but  yet  old.  He  is  thirty-three.  I  remember  when  I  was  a 
child  I  called  him  by  his  first  name,  Rene.  He  used  to  toss  me 
in  his  arms,  oh,  so  high;  then  he  would  kiss  and  call  me  his  little 
Renee;  and  thus  we  tossed  out  two  names  from  one  to  the  other 
like  a  ball, — “Rene, — Renee.”  When  I  grew  older,  we  took  long 
walks  together  in  the  country ;  such  good  times  as  we  had !  Al¬ 
though  I  was  but  fifteen,  he  talked  to  me  as  only  a  brilliant  and 
wise  man  can  talk.  Oh,  such  happy  days !  But  since— since, 
when  I  was  nearly  seventeen,  suddenly  he  said  to  me  one  day,  that 
I  was  getting  too  big  for  him  to  kiss  me.  I  have  cried  about  it 
many  a  time  since;  and  after  that  he  hardly  ever  came  to  see  me 
at  the  convent,  and  on  his  visits  he  seemed  distracted  and  kissed 
me  coldly  on  the  forehead.  During  vacations  he  avoided  me.  He 
employed  a  horrible  English  governess  who  never  left  my  side ; 
I  never  had  a  chance  to  be  alone  with  him.  And  now,  to-day — 
alas !  “Poor  me,”  as  Sister  Teresa  says.  Gracious,  wasn’t  Sister 
Teresa  cross !  I  remember  three  years  ago  how  she  scolded  one 
of  the  older  girls  who  had  seen  my  godfather  in  the  parlor  for 
saying :  “The  godfather  of  Renee  d’Aramville  is  very  handsome ; 
I  would  marry  him  to-morrow  if  he  would  ask  for  my  hand.” 

Marry  my  godfather !  What  a  funny  idea.  Jenny  would  have 
made  him  very  miserable  with  her  awful  temper.  I  don’t  know 
why,  but  I  have  detested  her  since  that  day,  the  little  cat.  What 
would  suit  Rene,  if  he  should  marry  (but  he  never  will),  would 
be  a  good  little  woman,  sweet,  loving,  devoted  as — as — faith !  I 
don’t  know  of  anyone  who  resembles  the  person  I  have  dreamed 
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of  for  him.  I  wonder  why  he  does  not  intend  to  marry?  A  year 
ago,  on  leaving  the  convent,  that  horrid  Jenny  said  to  me,  “Do 
you  know,  Pussy,  your  handsome  god-papa  has  a  heartache?”  I 
have  often  thought  over  those  words  since,  and  sometimes  I  fancy 
she  was  right.  Perhaps  he  loves  a  young  girl  whom  he  cannot 
marry.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  am  very  sorry  for  him.  If  it  is 
not,  so  much  the  better.  I  know  I  am  wicked  to  have  such 
thoughts,  but  I  never  could  have  liked  his  wife;  she  would  have 
swallowed  him  up  entirely ;  while  now,  we  shall  live  here  together, 
we  two.  I  mean  to  say,  we  three;  for  I  must  not  forget  the  in¬ 
evitable  Betsy.  Such  a  happy,  tranquil  life  we  shall  lead.  Surely 
he  will  love  me  again  when  he  sees  me. 

That  reminds  me ;  I  will  begin  my  role  of  mistress  of  the  house 
by  looking  over  my  domain.  [Sees  in  glass  that  she  still  has  on 
medal ;  she  takes  it  off  slowly .]  Good-bye,  little  school-girl,  you 
must  never  forget  the  convent  where  all  have  been  so  kind  to  you. 
Thanks  to  a  lovely  forethought  that  I  recognize,  everything  here 
is  exquisitely  arranged  and  seems  to  be  waiting  for  me.  My  piano 
— what  is  that  English  song?  [Sits  at  piano  and  sings f]  Ah,  I 
remember : 

“’Mid  pleasures  and  palaces,  though  we  may  roam, 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there’s  no  place  like  home. 

A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 

Which  seek  through  the  world  is  not  met  with  elsewhere.” 

And  see,  my  own  style  of  furniture  covered  with  my  favorite 
stuff :  and  on  this  stand  the  books  I  love.  Ah !  here  is  a  letter. 
Oh,  how  nice !  It  is  from  godpapa.  Now  I  shall  know  the  reason 
of  his  absence.  [Reading  letter .] 

“My  dear  little  god-daughter”  [answering]  my  dear  little  god- 
papa,  [reading']  “I  have  been  obliged  to  be  away  from  you  to-day. 
I  regret  it  very  much” — and  so  do  I,  monsieur, — “but  Miss  Betsy 
will  replace  me.”  Ah,  no!  “To-morrow  I  shall  see  you.  We 
must  talk  together  seriously  about  your  future  life.  I  must  then 
go  on  a  journey  which  will  take  several  weeks.”  Oh !  I  come  and 
he  goes !  “You  know  how  much  I  love  you,  more  than  any  other 
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being  in  the  world,  and  that  your  happiness,  dear  Renee,  is  all  I 
live  for.  Rene  de  Perboise.” 

And  yet  he  goes  away !  It  is  very  plain  to  me  that  I  have 
driven  him  away  from  his  own  house.  He  says  polite  things  so 
that  I  shall  not  feel  so  bad,  but  in  his  heart  he  detests  me — I  who 
have  so  much  affection  for  him. 

[Having  reflected ,  she  briskly  takes  up  again  medal ,  wreath  and 
books.]  I  will  go  back  to  the  convent;  I  will  not  stay  in  a  house 
where  I  am  not  welcome,  where  I  drive  away  the  master.  I  have 
some  pride  left,  after  all,  and — why,  another  letter  for  me !  Alas, 
I  am  no  longer  interested  in  letters;  however,  let  me  see  what  it 
contains.  From  M.  Duval,  the  lawyer,  who  sends  me  a  note  that 
my  father  entrusted  to  him  to  send  to  me  when  I  should  be 
eighteen  years  old.  I  was  eighteen  five  days  ago.  [ Unseals  let¬ 
ter.]  Oh,  papa,  papa;  if  you  only  knew  how  miserable  your  little 
girl  is.  [Reading.] 

“My  Darling  Daughter : 

“When  you  read  this  letter  you  will  have  reached  an  age  when 
your  personal  charms  and  your  large  fortune  will  attract  to  you 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  Give  your  hand  in  marriage  freely,  but 
do  not  give  it  to  anyone  but  an  honest  man.  For  my  part,  I  have 
never  known  but  one  worthy  of  that  title.  He  is  my  dear  young 
friend,  Rene  de  Perboise.”  My  godpapa !  “If  he  still  holds  for 
you  the  same  sentiments  that  he  has  avowed  to  me” — what !  Rene 
has  loved  me ! — “you  will  find  in  him  the  tender  and  loving  friend 
that  I  wish  for  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  In  any  case, 
listen  to  your  heart  and  your  reason  before  choosing  a  husband,  my 
cherished  child.  I  love  and  bless  you.”  [Kisses  letter.] 

What  have  I  just  learned!  Do  I  dream?  Am  I  awake?  My 
godfather — is  it  possible  ?  He — marry  me  !  I  am  insane ;  he  de¬ 
tests  me.  [After  reflection.]  But  does  he  detest  me,  after  all? 
Let  me  see.  I  am  a  young  lady  now.  There  are  many  things  to 
consider  that  I  have  not  understood.  His  pretended  hatred  of 
marriage;  his  assumption  of  coldness  toward  me;  his  strange  flight 
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from  the  moment  I  came  back — is  not  all  this  proof  of  his  affection 
for  me?  Is  it  not  because  he  is  an  honest  man,  as  my  father  says? 
\Looking  at  letter. ]  If  he  still  considers  me  a  little  girl,  he  would 
not  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  avoid  me. 

Ah!  I  now  understand  Jenny’s  meaning, — “his  heart  aches.” 
But  why  has  he  not  spoken  to  me?  Is  it  because  of  my  fortune? 
We  would  divide  that.  Is  it  because  of  his  age?  But  shouldn’t 
a  husband  be  older  than  his  wife,  so  as  to  be  able  to  guide  her 
footsteps  ?  And,  then,  he  is  very  handsome ;  the  girls  were  all 
mad  about  him  at  the  convent.  What  do  I  feel  for  him  ?  I  hardly 
know  how  to  define  it.  [ Lets  face  fall  into  hands.]  But  of  one 
thing  I  am  certain ;  I  will  obey  you,  my  dear  papa.  I  will  choose 
my  husband  from  my  heart  and  with  all  my  reason.  And  now  I 
await  him.  I,  too,  have  grave  and  serious  things  to  talk  over 
with  you,  [ very  tenderly ]  my  godfather ! 


“I  NO  CAN  MARRY  BOTH  O’  DEM.” 

[“BETWEEN  TWO  LOVES.”] 


T.  A.  Daly. 


[Copyright,  1908,  by  T.  A.  Daly.  By  permission  of  Catholic  Standard  and  Times 

Publishing  Co.] 


I  GOTTA  love  for  Angela, 

I  love  Carlotta,  too. 

I  no  can  marry  both  o’  dem. 

So  w’at  I  gona  do? 

Oh,  Angela  ees  pretta  girl, 

She  gotta  hair  so  black,  so  curl, 

An’  teeth  so  white  as  anytheeng. 
An’  oh,  she  gotta  voice  to  seeng, 
Dat  mak’  your  hearta  feel  eet  must 
Jomp  up  an’  dance  or  eet  weell  bust. 
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An’  alia  time  she  seeng,  her  eyes 
Dey  smila  like  Italia’s  skies, 

An’  makin’  flirtin’-looks  at  you — • 
But  dat  ees  all  w’at  she  can  do. 

Carlotta  ees  no  gotta  song, 

But  she  ees  twice  so  big  an’  strong 
As  Angela,  an’  she  no  look 
So  beautiful — but  she  can  cook. 
You  oughta  see  her  carry  wood ! 

I  tal  you  w’at,  eet  do  you  good. 
W’en  she  ees  be  som’body’s  wife 
She  worka  hard,  you  bat  my  life  ! 
She  nevva  gattin’  tired,  too — 

But  dat  ees  all  w’at  she  can  do. 

Oh,  my !  I  weesh  dat  Angela 
Was  strong  for  carry  wood. 

Or  else  Carlotta  gotta  song 
An’  looka  pretta  good. 

I  gotta  love  for  Angela, 

I  love  Carlotta,  too. 

I  no  can  marry  both  o’  dem, 

So  w’at  I  gona  do? 


VEHICLE  OF  LOVE. 


George  C.  Hibbard. 


1 1  T  OW  this  is  very  unfortunate,”  said  old  General  Sorym- 
i-  i  geur  to  Miss  Ingle,  as  he  finished  reading  the  note  that 
the  man  had  handed  to  him  when  he  stepped  from  the  ferry.  I 
am  compelled  to  go  to  the  club  at  once,  and  I  cannot  put  you  in 
the  train  for  Lenox.  I  am  distressed,  but  it’s  a  most  important 
matter.” 
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They  had  all  been  staying  at  a  country-house,  and  had  come  up 
in  the  morning  train  together — Miss  Sally  Ingle  to  go  to  Lenox, 
the  General  to  a  yacht  down  in  the  bay,  and  Arthur  Brooks  to 
parts  unknown.  At  least  Brooks  had  somewhat  gloomily  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  did  not  know — or  care — where  he  was  to  be.  This 
was  the  more  surprising  as  he  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  stay 
at  the  very  house  to  which  Miss  Ingle  was  going,  and  had  changed 
his  plans  very  abruptly.  And  now  they  followed  the  General 
laggingly  from  the  ferry-station. 

“No  carriages  here,”  exclaimed  the  General  in  distress.  “Out¬ 
rageous  !” 

“But  what  does  it  matter?”  pleaded  the  girl. 

“A  great  deal,”  fumed  the  General.  “Though,  I  say,  see  there  1 
It’s  all  right !  Here’s  this.” 

“This”  was  an  automobile  hansom  ! 

“Get  in  at  once,”  said  the  General.  “You  know  that  you  haven’t 
much  time  to  lose.” 

Miss  Ingle  hesitated.  A  look  of  profound  reflection  on  her 
face.  Brooks,  gazing  at  her  in  silent  distress,  could  read  every 
thought.  It  was  August.  The  town  was  deserted.  No  one 
could  see  them.  It  would  be  only  for  a  short  distance. 

She  got  in. 

“Now,  jump  up,  Arthur,”  said  the  General,  taking  the  young 
man  by  the  arm  and  almost  pushing  him  into  the  vehicle.  “In 
my  time,  young  men  didn’t  hang  back  like  that.”  And  as  the 
young  man  sat  down  reluctantly,  the  General  swung  together  the 
flaps;  and,  giving  the  driver  directions,  stood  back  and  waved  a 
farewell. 

The  girl  turned  on  the  young  man.  “Do  you  call  this  nice — 
following  me  after  what  happened?” 

“It  was  in  the  dark,”  he  urged;  “and,  if  I  did  kiss  you, 'when 
you  were  so  indignant  I  explained  at  once  that  I  thought  that 
you  were  some  one  else.” 
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“Oh,”  she  cried  furiously.  “Betty  Wylde,  I’ve  no  doubt,  or 
Miss  Fastnet !  It  is  very  pleasant  to  be  mistaken  for  them.” 

“Of  course,  I  couldn’t  say  who  it  was,”  he  continued.  “And 
the  moment  afterwards,  when  I  saw  how  you  felt,  I’d  have  given 
the  world  not  to  have  done  it.  Of  course,  I’ve  always  thought  of 
you  as  so  different — so  out  of  reach,  you  know — and  yet  I  was 
just  beginning  to  hope,  to  think  you  liked  me  a  little.” 

“I  hate  you — I  always  hated  you.” 

“You  can’t  think  that  I  cared  for  them — for  anyone  else  in  the 
world,”  he  said  anxiously.  “You  must  not  make  that  mistake.” 

“Then  why  did  you  do  as  you  did?” 

He  hesitated.  “I  wish  I  could  tell  you  the  truth,  but  you  would 
only  hate  me  worse.” 

“As  if  there  could  be  anything  worse.  But  it  is  strange,  here 
we,  at  daggers  drawn,  are  sitting  so  quietly  side  by  side.” 

“It  won’t  be  many  minutes  more.” 

“I’m  very  glad,  for  you  know  that  they  had  begun  to  talk 
before  this  happened ;  and  now,  as  we  are  never  to  see  each  other 
again,  it  would  be  the  height  of  foolishness  to  be  discovered  driv¬ 
ing  about  town  together  like  this.  Why  doesn’t  he  go  faster?” 
She  glanced  up  and  saw  a  red,  disturbed  face  peering  intently 
down. 

“Don’t  be  frightened.  Miss,”  it  said,  “there’ll  be  no  trouble. 
I’ve  got  this  culd  sewin’ -machine  under  me  perfect  control — don’t 
be  doubtin’  that — but  I  can’t  stop  it.” 

Miss  Ingle  gazed  at  the  man  in  mute  inquiry. 

“There’s  something  out  of  order,  but  it’s  all  right.  All  that 
there’s  to  do  is  to  go  straight  on,  an’  they’ll  be  nothing  an’ 
nobody  harmed.” 

“But  run  it  into  your  stables  and  have  it  stopped,”  suggested 
Miss  Ingle. 

“An’  how  could  I  do  that?  There’d  be  a  brick  wall  interposin’ 
an’  smashin’  the  hul  of  it  to  bits,  to  say  nothin’  of  ourselves.” 

“And  do  you  mean,”  asked  the  girl,  “that  I  have  got  to  ride 
about  in  this  affair  until  it  makes  up  its  mind  to  stop  itself?” 
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“That’s  it,  Miss,  there’s  no  way  of  lassoin’  it  now,  an’  no  good 
callin’  for  help.  You  see,  it’s  a-goin’  at  a  quiet,  decent  enough  gait, 
now,  an’  we’d  better  keep  on  until  the  power  gives  out.” 

“And  how  long  will  that  be  ?”  asked  the  young  man. 

“It’s  charged  for  something  like  five  hours  still;  but  don’t  you 
mind,  sir,  it’s  an  elegant  day,  an’  it’ll  be  a  pleasant  ride  for  you.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

“That’s  the  third  time  we  have  passed  the  club,”  she  said  wrath- 
fully. 

“So  it  is,”  he  replied  and  threw  up  the  trap.  “Hi !  Take  us 
out  in  the  country  somewhere.” 

“Very  sorry,  but  I  can’t  tell  what's  the  matter,  no  way,  nor  how 
soon  there  might  be  a  smash  in  the  works,  an’  I  shouldn’t  like 
bein’  too  far  away.” 

“Oh !  There  is  old  Mrs.  Trewaves.  What  will  she  think  and 
say?  Can't  he  at  least  take  us  on  a  side  street?” 

“Hi !”  cried  Brooks,  again  raising  the  trap.  “Take  us  off  Fifth 
Avenue,  at  least.” 

“Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  you  see,  the  Noah’s  Ark  bein’  out  of 
order,  I  don’t  like  to  risk  breakin’  somethin’  on  them  stone  pave¬ 
ments.” 

“Oh  !  Is  it — oh  ! — is  it — it  is  Aunt  Susannah.  She  must  have 
just  come  over  from  Philadelphia.  She  wants  to  speak  to  us. 
What  shall  we  do?” 

“We  simply  can't  do  anything.” 

They  were  almost  abreast  of  the  old  lady,  who  stood  smiling 
amiably  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement.  A  changing  succession  of 
expressions  played  over  her  face ;  first  cordial  welcome,  then  as 
the  automobile  did  not  diminish  its  speed,  gloomy  and  perplexed 
surprise;  finally,  as  it  was  clear  that  the  vehicle  was  going  to 
pass  without  stopping,  increasing  displeasure  and  growing  anger. 

“To  meet  her  in  the  street,”  moaned  Miss  Ingle,  “and  not  to 
speak  to  her.  She  will  never — never  forgive  me.” 

“Oh!” 
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The  automobile,  in  turning  a  corner,  had  jarred  against  an  ap¬ 
plecart  propelled  by  an  old  woman.  The  shock  was  not  sufficient 
to  overturn  the  cart,  but,  lifting  it  slightly  on  one  side,  sent  the 
few  apples  it  contained  rolling  in  the  gutter. 

“The  poor  old  thing!”  exclaimed  Miss  Ingle.  “We  can’t  leave 
her  that  way !  Please,”  she  said,  opening  the  trap,  “I  must  speak 
to  the  woman.” 

“There  ain't  no  way  but  to  go  round  the  block.  Miss,  an’  if 
you  have  anything  to  say,  why,  say  it  in  passin’.” 

The  automobile  circled  the  block;  and,  coming  round  the  first 
corner,  bore  down  upon  a  little  group  that  was  helping  the  woman 
to  recover  her  apples. 

Brooks  took  from  his  pocket  a  bill  marked  with  a  generous 
figure. 

“Here,”  he  cried,  flinging  it  from  the  window  of  the  carriage 
as  they  dashed  past. 

“Hi !  Pull  up  !” 

A  policeman  was  hotly  pursuing  them  on  a  bicycle. 

“Hold  on  there.  Tell  your  man  to  stop  there,  or  I’ll  arrest  the 
whole  lot  of  you.” 

“But  we  can’t,”  answered  Brooks.  “The  thing  is  running  away 
with  us.” 

“Don’t  you  try  to  give  me  that.  I  tell  you  that  won’t  do  with 
me.  Hold  on,  now.” 

“But,  really,  Mr.  Officer,”  said  Miss  Ingle,  “we  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing  and  we  only  wish  we  could.” 

“I’ll  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  you,  anyway,”  he  said,  appearing  ‘ 
for  a  moment  round  the  corner  of  the  automobile  and  again  dis¬ 
appearing. 

“See,”  said  Miss  Ingle,  “the  people  are  stopping  to  look.  They 
think  he  is  chasing  us.  It  is  fearful  and  I  could  cry.  And  I  am 
starving.” 

Suddenly  she  laughed  for  the  first  time.  “I  do  believe  that 
we’ve  met  everyone  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  before.  And  every¬ 
one  will  tell  everyone  else.” 
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“How  can  I  bear  the  irony  of  it  when  they  begin  to  congratulate 
me  !”  he  cried. 

“Oh,  do  you  imagine  they’ll  think  we  are  engaged  ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Oh,  what  shall  we  do?” 

“Really  become  engaged.  You  know  how  I  love  you  and  you 
know  that  you  liked  me  a  little  before  that  happened.” 

“I  can’t  forgive  you,”  she  answered. 

“And  is  this  really  to  be  the  end  ?”  he  asked,  leaning  forward  to 
take  her  hands ;  and  then,  as  he  remembered  the  policeman  and 
the  gasping  crowd,  drawing  back. 

“Oh,  it  must  be,”  she  gasped,  “if  this  ever  stops.” 

“Then,  I’m  going  to  tell  you  the  truth;  it  will  only  make  you 
hate  me  all  the  more,  but  you  might  as  well  understand.  It  was 
false  when  I  said  it  was  someone  else.  I  knew  that  it  was  you 
all  the  time,  but  I  was  madly  in  love  with  you.  Then  when  you 
were  so  indignant — I  was  awfully  rattled,  you  know,  so  I  told  you 
what  I  did.  But  I’ve  told  you  the  truth  now,  and  I  know  you 
loathe  me,  and  you  need  not  say  anything.” 

Gradually  with  weakening  force  the  wheels  dragged  over  the 
pavement  as  if  weary  of  the  long  journey.  The  power  was  nearly 
spent.  At  last  the  huge  vehicle  came  to  a  standstill. 

“I’ll  have  to  take  your  names,  you  know,”  said  the  policeman, 
while  the  crowd  gathered  in  thick  and  close. 

“All  right,”  said  Brooks. 

“Can’t  I  get  out  of  this  ?”  cried  the  girl.  “There  is  a  cab !  Put 
me  in  that.” 

Brooks  signalled  to  the  cabman.  Miss  Ingle  jumped  in  and 
closed  the  door,  when  she  paused. 

“You  are  sure  that  it  was  I  that  you  meant  to  kiss,” 

“Sure  ?  I  should  think  I  was  !” 

“Well,  if  that  is  certainly  so,  and  you  are  sure — positively  sure 
— why — you  are  asked  to  stay  at  the  Green’s,  and  you  had  better 
come  with  me,  for  I  am  sure  they  will  be  delighted  to  have  you — ■ 
and — and — so  shall  I !” 
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HIS  FIRST  CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


[Prom  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Pender’s  Repertoire.] 


1DESS  ’ey’s  not  a  boy  in  town 
’At’s  luckier  ’an  me, 

Tause  mamma  she  jus’  let  me  have 
My  firstus  Trismus  tree, 

An’  I  don’t  want  no  dinner  ner 
No  supper,  too,  atause 
I  jus’  et  up  a  rooster,  an’ 

I  et  my  bears’es  paws ! 

I  hate  to  eat  nice  roosters,  but 
’Ey’s  candy,  don’t  you  see? 

An’  li’l  fellers  owns  what’s  on 
’Eir 
Firstus 
Trismus 
Tree ! 

I  foun’  six  candy  chickens,  an’ 

Bimeby  I  foun’  a  hen. 

’At  hen  had  candy  feathers  on  ! 

It  tasted  good,  an’  nen 
Them  chickens  had  no  mother,  an’ 

I  thought,  what  will  they  do? 

I  thought  an’  thought  an’  thought,  an’  nen 
I  et  them  chickens  too ! 

An’  nen  I  played  my  drum,  an’  pa 
Says.  “Stop  ’at  row  !”  says  he. 

Can’t  li’l  fellers  play  what’s  on 
’Eir 
Firstus 
Trismus 
Tree? 
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An’  nen  I  looked  aroun’  an’  looked. 
An’  nen  I  says,  “What  ails 

’At  funny  lookin’  ellyphant, 

Tause  he  has  got  two  tails?” 

One  on  each  end  he  had,  an’  nen 
I  et  the  biggest  one. 

I  dess  ’at  ellyphant  was  glad, 
Atause  when  I  was  done 

He  looked  like  he  was  sayin’,  “Please 
Eat  up  a  rest  of  me !” 

All  li’l  fellers  minds  what’s  on 
’Eir 
Firstus 
Trismus 
Tree ! 

I  thought  Pd  eat  some  candles,  too. 
But  ’ey  didn’t  taste  jus’  right; 

I  des  ’ey  on’y  taste  good  when 
It’s  dark  an’  late  at  night ! 

An’  nen  a  rabbit’s  ear  I  tried, 

An’  nen  I  says  :  “See  here  ! 

You  bes’  jus’  eat  ’at  rabbit,  too, 
Atause  it  wants  its  ear !” 

Now,  rabbitses  ’ey  want  ’eir  ears, 
’At’s  very  plain  to  see, 

An’  li’l  fellers  helps  what’s  on 
’Eir 
Firstus 
Trismus 
Tree ! 


Clergyman  [ looking  at  himself  in  a  glass] .  Really,  I  ought 
not  to  wear  this  wig.  It  looks  like  living  a  lie. 

His  Wife.  Bless  your  heart,  John,  don’t  let  that  trouble  you. 
That  wig  will  never  fool  anybody  for  a  moment. 
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GOING  HOME  OF  THE  TWIN  BROTHERS. 


Sally  Pratt  McLean  Greene. 


HERE  was  a  purple,  dark  sky,  though  it  was  but  little  after 


X  mid-day,  glowing  with  red  at  the  edges  like  a  sunset;  the 
wind  was  blowing  strong. 

Vesty  Rafe  pointed  out  to  sea.  “Notely’s  boat — it  was  trying 
to  make  home — it  is  on  the  reefs !” 

I  saw  it  then  by  a  flash  of  that  unearthly  light.  I  hastened  with 
Vesty  to  the  low  beach,  where  the  people  were  moving  strangely, 
looking  out  on  the  sea  with  its  swift-crusted  breakers. 

From  the  yacht,  beating  helplessly  on  the  ledges,  Notely  and  the 
few  who  had  sailed  with  him  that  morning  were  putting  out  the 
life-boat;  but  Captain  Rafe  kept  running  his  weather-stained  hand 
down  his  white  face,  his  head  shaking. 

“Bare  chance  t’  save  half  of  ’em  in  the  gale — they’ll  swamp  her; 
nay,  nay,  they’ll  never  get  her  home  with  that  freight ;  an’  it’s  no 
sea — it’s  a  herricane.  I  seen  the  sky  in  broad  day  like  that  but 
once  before,  an’  then - ” 

His  voice  was  hushed,  the  boat  was  off,  was  lost;  then  once 
again  we  saw  her;  we  felt  the  gale  rushing;  when  we  could  see 
again,  there  were  a  few  men  struggling  in  the  waves,  a  few  climb¬ 
ing  back  upon  the  sinking  masts  of  the  vessel,  with  wild  signals. 

The  little  basin-boats  were  old  and  frail ;  only  Gurdon  Rafe  had 
lately  been  building  a  new  fishing-boat.  While  we  were  looking 
off,  he  had  been  hauling  it  down  the  steep  bank  by  the  cottage. 
Vesty  ran  to  him  and  put  their  child  in  his  arms  and  clung  to  him. 

“Gurd,”  said  his  father  sternly,  the  old  stained  hand  still  strok¬ 
ing  his  white  face,  “ye  have  strength  an’  skill  above  the  most — 
but  look,  look,  at  yon  !  Put  up  your  boat,  lad ;  it’s  no  use.  More¬ 
over,  there  are  five  men  yonder  on  the  masts — your  boat,  tested  in 
an  ordinar’  sea,  holds  but  five  alone !” 

"Will  ye  go  out  jest  to  give  them  another  chance  to  wrack  them¬ 
selves,  aa’  ye  put  yerself  by  to  drown?”  said  another,  with  trem- 
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bling,  half-ferocious  laugh.  “Look  to  yer  wife  an’  child.  Don’t 
be  a  fool !” 

“There’s  not  one  o’  ye,”  cried  Gurdon,  “but  if  ye  had  a  boat 
fit,  ’u’d  do  all  ye  could,  an’  men  sinkin’  an’  a-wavin’  ye  like  that — 
let  me  off !  There’s  no  other  way - ” 

His  voice  broke.  He  looked  at  his  wife  and  child — a  look  the 
woman  understood  for  all  eternity — and  launched  the  boat. 

Vesty  stood  like  marble;  her  shawl,  escaped  from  her  own 
throat,  was  warm  about  the  child  that  Gurdon  had  placed  back 
on  her  breast. 

As  we  watched,  Fluke,  Gurdon’s  brother,  came  breathless  from 
the  woods. 

Captain  Rafe  ran  to  him,  with  the  hand  still  stroking  his  pallid 
face :  “That  was  Gurdon  out  there,  making  so  near  the  sinking 
boat — he  would  go — only  five - ■” 

But  Fluke  heard  never  a  word.  He  saw ;  his  face  flushed  with 
mad  joy;  he  tossed  his  hair  back,  and,  leaping  into  the  waves, 
swam  to  his  own  frail  little  fishing-boat  that  was  tossing  at  anchor. 

His  voice  leaped  back  to  us  above  the  tumult  of  the  wind : 
“Gurd  an’  me’ll  come  home  together !” 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  gale ;  the  five  men  had  put  off  from  the 
sinking  craft  in  Gurdon’s  boat.  The  men  were  standing  with 
ropes  on  the  shore ;  but  I  only  saw,  as  the  tempest  moaned  to  swell 
again,  one  figure  on  a  bending  mast,  between  sky  and  mast,  and 
one  in  a  frail  shell  toiling  toward  him. 

The  tempest  fell  and  smote.  Then  did  nothing  seem  to  me  fated 
underneath  those  awful  heavens,  but  grand  and  free ;  freest,  might¬ 
iest  of  all  that  figure  imprisoned  between  storm  and  cloud,  over¬ 
whelmed,  buried — triumphant,  imperishable !  Then  did  the  dead 
that  I  had  known  come  forth  and  walk  upon  the  waves  before  me ; 
and  I  beheld  that  they  were  not  dead,  but  glorious  and  strong. 

Then  all  seemed  black  about  me.  I  would  have  clutched  at 
something  but  I  felt  Vesty’s  hand  grasp  mine  in  appealing  agony. 

She  spoke  softly :  “When  Gurdon  had  anything  that  anybody 
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needed  and  they  asked  him  for  it,  he  always  gave  it  them.  So  they 
asked  him  for  his  life— and  he  gave  that !” 

They  brought  in  with  ropes,  through  the  breakers,  the  five  men 
who  had  neared  the  shore  in  the  young  sailor’s  new  fishing-boat. 
But  the  “Twin  Brothers” — the  sublime  figure  on  the  mast,  the  toil¬ 
ing  figure  in  the  boat — had  “gone  home  together !” 


HOW  MY  WIFE  REDUCED  HER  WEIGHT. 


Burlesque  Monologue  for  Man. 


Nat  M.  Wills. 

(The  “Kappy  Tramp.”) 


[Copyright,  1910,  by  American-Journal-Examlner.] 


Character  :  Tramp,  in  tramp  costume. 

HORTENSE  got  it  into  her  head  that  she  wanted  to  reduce. 

She  weighed  350  pounds  net,  and  it  annoyed  her — and  me. 
She  was  so  fat  that  when  we  took  a  sleeper  to  Chicago,  one  night, 
I  had  to  sleep  in  the  hammock.  It  was  a  warm  night,  and  she 
had  her  arm  out  of  the  window.  In  the  morning  she  found  three 
mail-bags  and  a  red  lantern  on  it.  When  we  were  married,  the 
minister  asked  me  for  the  ring;  and,  for  a  minute,  I  couldn’t  find 
it  until  I  happened  to  remember  I  had  it  on  my  arm. 

But  she  is  always  good-natured.  Fat  people  are  always  good- 
natured.  I  guess  that’s  why  Hortense  is  so  fat.  It’s  her  nature. 
She  can’t  disguise  it.  The  minute  you  see  her  you  know  it’s  her 
nature  to  be  fat.  But  it’s  inconvenient  to  be  so  afflicted  with 
embongpong  (as  they  say  in  France).  You  have  to  be  careful 
how  you  dress. 

For  instance,  Hortense  wanted  to  wear  a  sheath-gown.  She 
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called  it  a  “directory.”  I  didn’t  understand  at  first,  and  said, 
“What  do  you  mean— city  directory  or  telephone  ?”  And  she  said, 
“No,  Ferdinand  (she  calls  me  Ferdinand),  the  new  sheath-gown 
is  called  a  ‘directory/  and  the  directory  you  mean  is  for  looking 
up  addresses.”  I  said,  “Hortense,  they  both  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.” 

She  was  very  sensitive  about  her  size,  too.  One  night  I  took 
her  to  see  a  celebrated  magician.  One  of  his  feats  was  to  blind¬ 
fold  himself  and  read  a  newspaper  through  the  blindfold.  Then 
he  placed  two  thick  pieces  of  red  flannel  over  the  newspaper  and 
still  was  able  to  read  the  print.  Hortense  became  alarmed,  and 
said,  emphatically : 

“Ferdinand,  we’ll  have  to  get  out  of  here.” 

“Why,  my  dear,”  said  I,  “he  won’t  hurt  you.” 

“Well,”  she  answered,  “this  is  no  place  for  a  respectable  woman. 
He’s  looking  right  through  that  red  flannel,  and  here  I  have  on 
my  Summer  underwear.” 

Her  fat  bothered  her  so  that  she  decided  to  reduce.  She  asked 
me  if  I  thought  a  self-reducing  corset  would  help,  and  I  told  her 
she  needed  a  trip-hammer  to  flatten  her  out.  She  insisted  that 
she  must  do  something  to  take  off  flesh,  and  I  suggested  that  she 
get  a  safety-razor,  because  every  time  I  used  one  I  took  off  a 
lot  of  flesh. 

The  idea  didn’t  appeal  to  her,  so  she  took  some  stuff  called 
“Thinabono,”  at  five  dollars  the  bottle.  I  was  surprised  that  Hor¬ 
tense  should  spend  so  much  money,  because  she  was  usually  very 
economical. 

Before  we  were  married  I  sent  her  a  telegram  one  day  asking 
her  which  I  should  get  her  for  her  birthday,  a  diamond  ring  or 
a  silk  dress ;  and,  in  order  to  be  economical  and  send  as  few 
words  as  possible  over  the  wire,  she  replied,  “Both.” 

But  she  was  so  anxious  to  get  thin  that  she  persisted  in  buying 
“Thinabono.”  The  first  five  bottles  had  no  effect,  so  she  took 
another,  and  then  they  all  began  to  work  at  once.  Inside  of  two 
days  she  lost  twenty  pounds,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week  she 
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could  take  her  waist  off  over  her  head  without  unhooking  the 
collar,  and  was  wearing  one  of  her  old  sleeves  for  a  skirt. 

Then  she  got  scared  and  went  to  a  doctor.  When  he  looked 
her  over  he  found  a  blue  and  red  mark  on  her  arm  that  looked 
like  a  buttonhole,  and  he  asked  her  what  it  was.  She  said  it  was 
a  tattoo  mark.  The  doctor  said :  “That’s  a  funny  little  tattoo 
mark ;  it  looks  more  like  a  scratch.”  Hortense  said :  “I  know ; 
but  when  I’m  fat  it  spells  ‘Ferdinand.’” 

She  got  so  thin  that  when  she  ate  an  olive  people  told  her  she 
was  getting  fat  again.  The  only  thing  she  could  eat  that  wouldn’t 
show  on  her  was  spaghetti  and  if  she  ate  two  pieces  of  spaghetti 
she  was  ashamed  to  go  out. 

That  cured  her  of  wanting  to  be  thin.  The  doctor  said  that  the 
only  thing  that  would  fix  her  was  a  sea  voyage,  so  we  took  a 
trip  to  Newfoundland.  She  gained  five  pounds  a  day  on  that 
trip,  and  I  was  some  thankful  we  didn’t  go  to  Australia. 


DRUG  STORE  SCENE. 


Comedy  Monologue  for  Woman. 


Gloria  Martinez. 

Characters:  Fashionably-dressed  Lady,  carrying  bundles, 
speaker  present.  Druggist,  supposed  to  be  present. 

Scene  :  Drug-store.  Fashionably-dressed  Lady  enters  quick¬ 
ly,  looks  all  round,  goes  to  counter  as  if  Druggist  had  spoken 
to  her ;  puts  bundles,  one  by  one,  on  counter. 

OH !  I  want  a  tonic  [ looks  around  at  different  bottles,  etc.,  on 
shelves  and  counter ].  I’d  like  to  have  the  same  kind  I  had 
some  time  ago,  but  I  don’t  remember  the  name.  I  know  it  came 
in  a  little  round  box  and  it  was  in  the  form  of  [ handles  different 
goods  on  counter ] — oh,  yes,  now  I  remember  [stops  until  finger 
against  head  as  if  thinking'],  it  was  pills — and  I  had  to  take  two 
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after  every  meal.  Now  [ doubtfully ],  would  it  be  all  right  for 
some  one  else  to  take  what  I  have  taken?  [ Looks  appealingly .] 
You  know,  my  cook  says  she  is  not  well,  and  I  have  a  number  of 
people  at  the  house,  and  if  I  give  her  something  they  will  all  be 
gone — I  mean  the  guests  will  all  be  gone — by  to-morrow,  and  then 
everything  will  be  all  right.  [Starts.]  Oh,  no,  goodness,  her  hair 
is  all  right.  [ Looks  toward  shelves.]  No,  that’s  too  large  a  bot¬ 
tle — I  simply  want  something  I  can  stick  in  my  muff.  [Holds  up 
muff.]  I  have  been  shopping,  and  have  all  these  bundles  [ turns 
over  bundles  that  she  has  placed  on  counter],  so  you  see  I  must 
only  take  something  small  so  I  can  put  it  in  my  muff.  [Looks.] 
Oh,  no,  that  won’t  do,  either.  [Points  down  L.]  What’s  that 
over  there  in  that  bottle?  [Smiles.]  Oh,  that’s  it — that’s  just 
the  thing,  and  it  will  go  so  nicely  in  my  muff.  [Nods  head.]  All 
right.  I’ll  take  that.  [Counts  money  from  purse  which  she  takes 
from  satchel  fastened  to  belt,  hands  money  to  druggist.] 

[Starts  to  gather  up  bundles ,  puts  them  down  again  as  if  struck 
by  a  thought.] 

May  I  use  your  directory?  Oh,  thank  you.  [Turns  pages 
hastily ,  frowns  deeply.]  Oh,  dear,  I  can’t  find  the  number.  What 
would, you  look  under  to  find  “Sulphur  Springs  Water”?  Would 
you  look  under  “Water”  or  under  “Springs”?  [Looks  back  at 
book.]  Oh,  dear  me,  I’m  looking  under  “Street.”  [Looks  ap¬ 
pealingly  at  druggist.]  I  wouldn’t  find  it  under  that,  would  I? 
You’ll  look  it  up  for  me?  Oh,  thank  you.  You  are  very  kind. 
Oh,  yes,  I  can  take  my  change  now.  [Counts  change  and  puts  it 
into  purse  and  then  into  frag.]  Oh,  you  found  it?  Thank  you. 
Oh,  yes,  I  can  remember.  [Takes  package  from  druggist  and  puts 
it  into  muff.  Gathers  up  other  packages  one  by  one ,  naming  them 
while  doing  so;  takes  up  muff.]  Oh,  my,  where’s  that  other  bun¬ 
dle?  [Looks  about  her,  on  floor,  counter,  etc.]  Oh,  yes,  I  know. 
I  had  another  bundle,  for  I  remember  I  said  I  would  carry  this 
bundle  under  my  arm  here ;  this  one  on  my  arm  like  this ;  this  one 
here  on  this  arm,  and  my  muff  with  this  hand — and  then — there 
was  something  I  had  to  hold  in  this  hand.  Oh !  I’m  sure.  Do 
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you  think  it  could  have  dropped  in  that  barrel  of  sponges  [ indi¬ 
cating ]  ?  I  passed  them  when  I  came  in.  Would  you  mind  empty¬ 
ing  the  barrel  to  see  if  the  bundle  is  there?  [As  druggist  empties 
barrel ,  she  stands  watching .]  Not  there?  Oh,  thank  you  so 
much.  [Stands  puzzled.']  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  that  bun¬ 
dle — would  you  kindly  look  behind  the  counter — it  may  have  fallen 
off  the  counter?  Not  there?  Do  you  think  your  boy  may  have 
taken  it  out  by  mistake?  He  just  went  out  and  had  a  number  of 
bundles.  Would  you  mind  "phoning  to  the  place  he  is  going  and 
ask  him?  Thank  you.  You  are  very  kind.  [Looks  toward  ’phone, 
off  L.  front.]  Oh,  what  did  you  say?  He  hasn’t  got  it?  [Looks 
sorrowful ;  looks  up  suddenly.]  Oh,  now  I  remember  what  it 
was — gloves.  I  got  them  from  the  cleaners,  and  I  must  have  them 
to-night.  [Distressed.]  Oh,  dear,  what  shall  I  do?  I  must  have 
those  gloves.  [Listens.]  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  have  the  bun¬ 
dle  when  I  came  in,  for  I  distinctly  remember  that  I  said  I  could 
just  put  the  package  in  the  muff.  Do  you  think  it  may  have 
dropped  behind  the  counter  and  bounced  into  one  of  those  bins? 
Would  you  mind  looking?  Not  there?  Oh,  dear,  dear!  What 
shall  I  do? 

[Picks  up  one  parcel  at  a  time  and  places  them  in  position ,  care¬ 
fully  indicating  mentally  each  thing  as  she  places  them  on  arm. 
Pauses  a  moment  after  each  article  as  if  to  be  sure.  After  all  have 
been  placed,  with  muff  in  hand,  she  stands  a  moment  thinking, 
suddenly  turns  and  looks  dozun  A.]  Oh  [vacant  stare,  trying  to 
think  of  something],  I  remember  now — it  was  my  skirt  I  held  in 
this  hand.  [Exits  quickly  and  shamefacedly.] 

The  play  is  done;  the  curtain  drops,  slowly  falling  to  the  prompter’s 
bell; 

A  moment  yet  the  actor  stops,  and  looks  around,  to  say  farewell. 
It  is  an  irksome  word  and  task;  and  when  he’s  laughed  and  said 
his  say, 

He  shows,  as  he  removes  the  mask,  a  face  that’s  anything  but  gay. 

— W.  M.  Thackeray. 
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JOY’S  FIDDLE. 


Pathos,  Tragic,  Dramatic,  Frontier-Dialect 
Monologue  for  Man. 


J.  W.  Forbes. 


Characters:  Dying  Frontiersman,  speaker  present;  Billy, 
his  friend,  supposed  to  be  present,  or  Billy  may  be  on  stage 
with  violin  on  which  he  strums  to  suit  the  text;  or  Billy 
may  be  supposed  to  be  present,  while  violin-strumming 
takes  place  unseen  in  wings,  or  may  be  done  by  orchestra  in 
•front  of  footlights. 

Scene  at  Rise  of  Curtain  :  Interior  of  frontiersman’s  or  miner’s 
hut.  Frontiersman,  pale,  haggard  and  feeble,  sits  in  easy- 
chair  near  table.  Billy  is  supposed  to  be  near  on  stool. 

ECH  it  ag’in,  Billy,  kind  o’  soft  like.  Ye  hain’t  got  her  fingers, 


X  but  do  the  best  ye  kin.  There — ’pears  like  ’tain’t  the  same 
fiddle  she  used  to  sing  with.  Mebbe  it’s  a-mournin’  arter  her. 
’Tain’t  no  fault  o’  yourn,  Billy.  It  used  to  git  obstropolous  with 
the  gal,  for  all  I  know  the  blamed  thing  was  never  easy  ’thout  she 
was  a-foolin’  with  it,  an’  she  had  to  twist  them  ar  handles  back- 
ards  an’  forards  right  smart  afore  it  ’ud  mind  her  jist  right. 

Move  yer  fingers  slow  like,  an’  it’ll  seem  more  like  it  wuz  the 
gal.  Queer?  Yas,  the  naybers  did  talk  thetaway  at  fust,  an’ some 
o’  the  wimmen-folks  shuck  their  heads  an’  said  as  how  ’twas  on- 
nateral  like  fur  a  woman  to  fiddle,  but  they  tuck  it  all  back  when 
they  heerd  her,  fur,  Billy,  ole  pard,  ’twan’t  no  fiddlin’  but  jist 
some  o’  them  angels  a-singin’,  an’  made  a  feller  feel  like  he  didn’t 
wish  no  harm  to  nobody,  sorter  peaceful  like,  ye  know.  ’Twan’t 
no  fiddlin’ ,  Billy. 

Live  with  rough  uns  like  us?  Wall,  ’twas  sort  o’  odd  one  way, 
an’  t’other  way  ’tain’t.  Ye  see,  the  cussed  ’Paches  cleaned  out  the 
hull  family  but  her.  They  wuz  movers,  an’  didn’t  ’low  there  wuz 
any  danger  in  them  goin’  along  a-mindin’  their  own  bizness,  an’ 
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the  blamed  devils  jist  ketched  ’em  foul,  an’  stampeded  the’r  crit¬ 
ters,  an’  was  massacreeing  the  hull  caboodle  when  the  boys  got 
thar.  Ye  see,  we  heerd  the  shootin’  an’  knowed  thar  war  devil¬ 
ment  som’ers.  A  big  buck  hed  the  gal,  an’  wuz  jest  a-goin’  to 
lift  her  har,  when  ole  Jack’s  bullet  kind  o’  hinted  the  boys  wuz 
a-comin’.  The  gal,  so  she  telled  me,  seed  me  when  I  drawed  on 
him,  and  knowed  as  how  ’twar  ole  Jack  that  saved  her  skelp. 

She  wuz  powerful  sick  arter  it,  but  we  nussed  her  through  it. 
The  boys  all  chipped  in,  an’  wuz  goin’  to  send  her  back  to  whar 
she  belonged,  but,  Billy,  she  wouldn’t  go.  She  said  as  how  she 
didn’t  hev  nuthin’  nor  nobuddy  any  more,  an’  she’d  ruther  stay 
whar  her  folks  wuz  planted.  We  wuz  kind  o’  dumb-founded,  fur 
this  ain’t  no  place  fur  a  born  angel  like  that  gal  wuz,  an’  so  we 
telled  her,  but  it  didn’t  make  no  difference,  she’d  got  her  mind  sot 
to  stay. 

Wall,  Joy,  thet’s  the  gal,  she  war  raised  out  whar  wimmen  is 
so  pesky  thick  they  cain’t  arn  an  honest  livin’  nateral  like,  an’  hev 
to  go  to  doctorin’  an’  sich  like,  so  ’tain’t  no  way  surprisin’  thet 
the  gal  didn’t  take  to  regular  wimmen’s  work,  an’  larned  to  make 
music.  She  couldn’t  help  it,  Billy,  no  more’n  she  could  bein’  pooty 
an’  gittin’  all  the  boys  stuck  arter  her. 

Jist  keep  your  fingers  movin’,  old  pard,  ’tain’t  ’zactly  like  her, 
but  I  feel  kind  o’  easy  like  when  I  hear  it  a-singin’.  I’m  a-goin’ 
whar  she  is,  afore  long,  an’  she  says  as  how  the  music  is  jist 
a-goin’  all  day,  an’  ye  don’t  hev  nuthin’  to  do  but  jist  hear  it. 
Somehow,  it  don’t  seem  jist  right  fur  an  onery  cuss  like  ole  Jack 
to  camp  with  sure-enough  angels,  but  the  gal  said  as  how  thet’s 
the  way  it  ’ud  be.  She  wuz  sweet  an’  lovin’  like  with  us,  an’ 
the  parson  says  as  how  the  Lord  is  marciful  more’n  we  kin  under¬ 
stand. 

Joy  says  as  how  we’re  some  kind  o’  agents,  an’  kain’t  shirk  it 
all  off  on  the  boss,  but  ef  a  feller  don’t  do  nothin’  to  nobody  ’cept 
what  he’d  jist  as  leif  they’d  do  to  him,  it’ll  be  all  right.  Pooty  near 
every  word  that  gal  said  war  a  sarmon,  Billy,  an’  we  might  ’a’ 
knowed  she  war  only  a-makin’  this  camp  a  tradin’-post  like  on  her 
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way  to  the  kentry  whar  the  Lord  hez  his  headquarters.  I’m  pow¬ 
erful  sorry  you  warn’t  here,  to  git  kind  o’  sanctified,  like  the  rest  on 
us.  That's  why  ye  don’t  hear  no  more  cussin’.  It’s  all  along  o’  the 
gal.  We  never  reckoned  no  harm  in  it  till  she  telled  us,  an’  we 
seed  it  hurt  her  when  she  heerd  it.  Trouble  to  stop  it?  Billy,  I 
kain’t  laugh,  but  I  orter.  You  never  seed  the  gal.  I’ll  jist  ’low 
ther  ain’t  a  boy  thet  knowed  her  but  what  ’ud  cut  his  tongue  out  by 
the  ruts  ef  he  couldn’t  make  it  talk  to  please  her.  She’s  done  kiv- 
ered  up  in  the  ’dobe  now,  but  we  recommember  what  she  said. 
Sartain  sure,  she’s  a-lookin’  at  us  an’  a-hearin’  us,  every  word  up 
thar,  Billy,  higher  nor  the  clouds. 

Yas,  her  buddy’s  in  the  ’dobe,  but  she  telled  me  all  about  afore 
she  went.  Joy  says  as  how  this  yer  buddy  o’  ourn  ain’t  nuthin’ 
but  a  shuck.  It’s  the  soul  what’s  inside  som’ers  that  counts.  She 
’lows  thet  this  yer  soul,  az  they  call  it,  does  all  the  thinkin’  an’ 
plannin’  fur  a  feller,  an’  it  don’t  never  git  old,  or  tired,  or  sick, 
like  the  buddy,  which  it  ain't  nuthin’  but  the  shuck  that  the  soul 
grows  in,  an’  falls  off  nateral-like  when  it  gits  ripe. 

’Pears  like  thar’s  two  musics,  Billy.  Be  you  a-makin”em?  One’s 
kind  o’  soft  an’  sweet  like  the  gal’s,  an’  one’s  like  yourn.  I  can’t 
see  good.  It’s  a-gittin’  time  fur  the  boys,  I  reckon.  They  gin’ally 
’low  to  be  home  ’bout  dark.  Reckon  I’m  a-gittin’  sleepy,  Billy.  Jist 
put  Joy’s  fiddle  ’longside  o’  my  cheek,  so’s  I  kin  feel  it.  There, 
that’s  all — Billy!  Oh,  yas,  that’s  all  right — say,  Billy — I’m  a- 
heerin’  o’  the — the  music- — but  Billy — it  ain’t  yourn — it’s  the  gal’s, 

Billy — I — I — -see  her — -she’s  a-smilin’ — oh,  so  pooty. - Yas,  I’m 

a-comin’,  leetle  gal — I’m  a-co - . 


